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No eulogy need be ■written on Butler's Analoot of 
Kblkjioh. It is known to be the ablest production of its 
class, extiuit in any language. It is the mastei pie e of 
one of England's greatest minds. It has evei been i gwd 
ed, since its first publication, as a peifectly unaji werable 
defense of Clmslianity against the inos.t plausiIlL, of all its 
opposers. 

Butler's Analogy should bereot^bj all Chnsti«ins exam 
ined criUcally and repeatedly by every minister and faith 
fully studied by the students of oui schooh and colleges 
That family, which makes it a fireside leading booL will 
scarcely be troubled with doubts m leli^jious matters or 
rear up skeptics from its circle. Thosp ministers of the 
Gospel, who most frequently consult its pages will be best 
prepared to meet and master the subtil ca^ib of the wicked 
The pupils of that seminary of learning, where this Analogy 
is made a prominent text-hook, under whose influence all 
must pass prior to graduation, will receive a bias to religion, 
which subsequent years will serve only to strengthen. 

To these three classes of readers this edition has been 
carefully adapted. It is expressly intended for the use of 
families, ministers, and students; and under the latter class 
are included young ministers during thdr course of prepar- 
atory study. 

The Analysis, prepared by the Editor expressly for this 
edition, is to be met with in no other. It contains the ail- 
ment of every chapter, and furnishes, in every place, a key 
to the author's meaning. From the antiquity or obsolete- 
ness of Bishop Butler's style, much perplexity often arises 
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to the most pafi nt leidei bomet mes he can scaicely tell 
what 18 the lense ot a passive In ill such ci^ea tie 
Analjsis it js hoped mil prove of service It will also be 
very oonvement to tfudente m reviewing Teacher's who 
■wisl to he complete and thoiongh in their instruction will 
doubtless derive some aid by followiig the pi in of it m 
then question's In prep'uing it the aotu 1 dui^ons and 
subdivision ot the author hive been pre eivel m hs own 
mo tes of m rLing them The fi^Ti'^s surroundi,d by j ii en 
theses indicate paragraphs, and were added by the Editor 
for the sate of reference and greater perspicuity. The 
Analysis, in a word, is nothing less, in deeiga at least, tban 
Bishop Butler's Analogy in miniature, which, though it 
might have been reduced to a mere table of contents, or 
swelled to a much larger compass, was intended to meet 
esactly the wants of students and of the general reader. 

The test is based on the last English edition, the Ameri- 
can reprints being generally disfigured by numerous errors. 
Several typographical mistakes, defected even in the En- 
glisli standard, have been corrected. The punctuation has, 
also, been carefully revised and amended. 

This edition is sent out without note or comment.- Ifo 
preliminary essay has been prefixed, no elaborate annotations 
Lave been added, to give it a sectarian character. A work 
like this, as it is the common defense and boast, ought cer- 
tainly to be the common property, of all Christendom. 

B. F. T. 
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ANALYSIS 



BUTLER'S ANALOGY 



37. Ikthoductios. 



A Future Life aliown, 
49. I. From the different states of the present life. 
50.. H. From the fuct tliat death is not linown to be the destruction 
of out living poweta, which neither the reason of the thing, 
nor the analogy of nature, indicates, hnt which is contra- 
dicted, 
53. (1) By the oneness of our menial essonce, as shown by our 

perception of identity; 
55. (2) By oar mental integrity after the loss of oveiy pai-ticio 

of onr present bodies 
5G. (3j By several minor eoi tiderillons 

1. If the Boul be no hrger than ai atom of natter, it 
may not ba oapabla of dissolntion 

2. All onr momfaer? aie only i iBtrume t of the sou!, 
and can be in part dispensed « ith 

3. And supplied agoin without tonching oui sense of 
personal identit) 

fia. III. From oar mental operations especially reasoning and 
reliocting, being independent of the bodj which can be 
carried on, not only as well, but even better, without than 
with the aid of the senses. The analogy, so often insisted 
on, between the decay of vegetables and the death of our 
Uving powers, does not exist, and, hence, no argument can 
bo drawn from it agiiiust a future life. 
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The question concerning a futviro iifo of great importance to ns 

68. (1) Because of our capacity for happinesa and misery, and, es- 

pecially, as tJiat happiness aud misery may depend upou 
our piosant eondact. 
<9) But, in Ihia life, we know that nil our ImppiiiBsa, and b 
great part of our misery, are pat in our oivn power. 

69. (3) There ate moiij very probable roasona, why the Author of 

nature should make our happiness and misery to depend on 

70. (4) And this connection hotween our actions and our preaent 

bappiiiess and misery is oertaioly to be ascribed to the 
course of nature, Chat Is, to Him who ma^es nature to be 

71. (5) But wo cannot infer from this, that wa are, therefore, 

called npon to gratify erBtj passion ivhich may give us 
present pleasure, any mora than we are to see every object 
capable of being beheld by our natural vision. 

71. (G) But we are to oondude, from this naturai conneetion 
between our conduct aud our condition, that we are under 
the government of Him who formed the connection. 

73. (7) Tiie true conception, then, of the Author of nature Is that 

of Ills moral attributes. 
73. (8) And thero is, consequently, nothing incredible in the gen- 
eral doctrine of religion, tliat God will reward and punish 
men for their actions hereafter. 

The doctrine of futur p h t t 1 
73. (9) By onr present e p i n n h 11 tl 1 

sequent upon a fwkds^hh j 

instances, is iufli t d n u 1 u t n afte th 1 d 

actions have been p S med 
77. {10) These puiiishme t n t f b n d d id nlal 

bsCHUse, sooner It tl y Iw y f 11 t 

gressions of the I f n t 

7B. (11) They somotimos break in npon us irresiatibly, like armed 

forces, against which there is no relief from repentance. 
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78. (19) Men are not always pimiahod, in this lift, in proportion to 

their misbehavior, but the punishmenls we see inflicted 
show what (he constitution of nature, both here and here- 
after, may admit of, and answer all objeotiong to the doe- 
Irine of future punishments. 

79. (13) Refieetions of this Itind are not without their terror, but it 

is our business to sco end state things csactly as thoy arc. 



80. (1) The nice adaptation of pleasure und pain to virtuous and 
vieioua conduct, as clearly indicates an intelligent Gov- 
ernor of tlie universe, as atlier final causes demonstrate a 
Maker of it 
80. (2) But this does not prove God to be a moral govornor. 
80. (3) The constitution of nature shows God fo he the righteous 
Rlftl llpisligi ilg d 

gl tl n t 
8 (4) L t thl 1 g t d wl h ]1 is 

11 d t t b p f t d ! iy t ll ( i 

ti t t t 1 t t II be d t d m 

pi t d 
83 C ) \f at g 11 f J bj 1 It t be 

Id ed d btf I wh lb It I t m h ppy 
tb i 11 p es t w 1 1 1 bcb Id tb 

begi g f tl p rf t t t 

83 I If tb r 1 f th w Id Ih g by y tl d 

tl d t IS m t 1 It IP hia m ti 1 t b 
thlfdistbt jte— f dg dp bg 

d gt w k 

61 11 Th f t ll t & d g bj fi d I w hi 1 w 

1 hi f -ltd d tb f g tb 

seq f b b p f t 1 g 

fa5 III F ra Ih t 1 f tl i g i IS t ally p 

i 1 d d tl p 1 t f by tl k d 

drddwlihft h thtmkd willy p 

prehend Ihemselveg fo bo under a mora! government. 
(1} Fur it cannot be objected that vice 
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8 ANALYSIS 01- aUTLBSS 

PBgO. 

rewarded aud virtue punished, becatiae tliey are uot 
Eo punished and rewarded in their proper charEicters. 

86. IV. In tha notural course of things, virtue, as audi, is aolimlly 
rewarded, and vice, aa such, pUBished. 

88. (1) An Instance is found in the fear with which a wicked 

man looks upon the future, contrasted with the tr)n 
(juiHty of mind enjoyed, by a man ot virtuous lile, in 
looking forward to another state of being 

88. (3) All honest aad good men are, also, diaposed to succor 

those of their own character, and to diacouutcnanco 
th" vicious 

89. 0) Ihit God hiS given us a moral nal irn, and scope fir 

its cicro oe 1' a strong proof of a moral gover i iieiil 

90. (4) Virt e la here rewarded by men, and vice pun si i 

because CioJ has given db a moral nature and grc\t 
influence on each other's happiness 

91. (5j It 13 eonfesECd, that happiness and misery are nil 

ilwaje distributed according to merit and demerit, but 
frequently by way of discipline. 

92. (G) God then hds declared himself (o be on the side of 

liitnc and against vice, in the general Hdmiuislration 
of tlie world, and he who foils in with this administra- 
tion is rewarded by a peculiar pleasure. 

93. V. Vice and virtue tend to produce mo™ misery and happiness 

than tliey actually do produce, and thus afford a proof, that 
the moral government of God is going on to a stale of pei'- 

93. (1) Virtue tends, for example, to procure superiority and a 

growtlj of power, though it may not acquire all that it 

95. (9) Several respects in which virtue has the advantage over 

95. (3) So, wo have reason to conclude, the invisible world 

may be either analogous to the one wo see; or it may 
form the conciuflioii of the present sclieme, and be 
carried on according to the same general principles. 

98. (i) But, returning to the earth, a naUon of perfectly good 

men, governed by absolutely wise laws, would hold a vast 
odvantage over other nations, and might become univej- 
aal in ils dominion — which shows tlie natural superior- 
ity of virtue, find, consequently, a moral government. 
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(5) If any one ahould think these Bmall considerationa, 
what would bs thought if vice wore aeoji to have the 
above advantBges; 

(G) Should it bs objected, that, notwithstandhig tlicso 
natural tendencies of virtue, it maj never gain thu 
ascendency, the objection may bs met by several prom- 
inent considerations: 

1. The Author of nature is known lo be on the sido 
of virtuB. 

2. Should the divine Being, In the next life, actually 
reward and punish virtue and vice, as such, that dis- 
tributive justice will not dlfTer in land, but only in 
d^ree, from what we now witness. 

3. We have rejison to believe, that, as the natural 
course of all things is to increase, so the rewards 
and pnnishmeuts set opposite to virtue and vice, in 
this world, may, iu the next, bo found more perfect 
both in degree anil kind. 

i. There is sufficient ground to think bo from the good 
and bad tendencies of virtue and vice, their lendeu- 
cles being essential and founded in the nature of 
things, whereas their hinderances are only artificial. 
(7) The notion, then, of a moral Kcheme of government, 
much more perfect than what is here seen, is not a fic- 
titious, but a natural and rational notion, derived from 
the visible constitution and course of things. 



iOE (1) It la a doctrine of religion, that, in this life, we are iu a 
state of probation, having scope for both good and bad 
actions, for which we are to be held accountable berBaftor 

i05 (£) The parallel to this moral probation is seen In the natural 
probation under which we are now living 

lOe. (3) We are to consider what constitutes the e probations 

J07. (4) That which constitutes thia state of trial m at ho so no- 
thing, either in our nature, or in our c c n ncra 

108. (5) There is a close analogy botwcen on ct d I o 

natui-a! and under tlie morid probation 
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IQ ANALYSIS OF BCTLEBS ANALOGY. 

109. (6) Tha analogy is not only close b t pi t 

109. (7) There is a perfect analogy, als i tl (1 teii 

upon US by otliers under these tw p b tl 

110. (8) In both these probations, we 1 m djffi il 

arising from oar rank in the eo 1 f eat 

111. (9) This stale of moral trial, or p b ti i tl f 

dered credible, by its being con t t w th th g al 
duct ot Providence toward us, in e^-ery thing within Ilia 
compass of onr knowledge. 

112. (10) This oontlntied analogy between tlie natural and the moral 

government of God answers all objections, drawn fi'om 
Divine benevolence, against tliis state of moral probation; 
for, if probation is allowable in the one, it may be eqaally 
allowable in the other. 



J13. (1) The known end why we are plai^d m Ihia state of proba 
tion, pressed by temptations and trials, is, that wa maj 
Worit out for oarselves the requisite qualiijoationa for a 
futare state of seeudty and happiness 
(3) The early part of our present life, considered as an intio- 
ductory education for the future, is evidently analogous Do 
this trial under which we live in reference to the next state 
of being. 

114. I. In the uext state of existence, as in this, there must bo a 

correspondence between oar oapacitias and our conttitiou, 
or we could enjoy no happiness. 

115. II. We find, also, by esperienoe and observation, that men, as 

well as other creatures, can bo qualified for certain condi- 
tions, for whicli they were once entirely nnquallfied. 

J19 III. Without the formation of certain characters, 1 is evident, 
men, in this life, conld not fuUill the end for which they 
are created. 

122, IV. Now, tailing into account God's moral government, and 
that the character of virtue and piety is necessary for hap- 
piness in a future state, we can clearly sec in what respectu 
the present life may be a preparation for it, 
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11)7. (1) Propriety of examining the doGtrino of necesaity. 

]37. (%) We should know, wliBfher the SHpposed necessity, BxlEttng 
in iiiiture, is reconcilible with the natural government 
of God, before we pionounce it iri'econcilable with his 
moral gOTemraent, and if we find no fatality or foreordlna- 
tion which eielndea free deliberation and choice in our 
natural leldtiDUS, we may not expect to lind auy tiling of 
this kind to hinder or limit our freewill in respect to our 

133. (3) Though God is said to exist by a kind of necessity, it 
cannot be said that all other tilings exist iu the same maii- 

139. (4) Necessity as much deniandH a. necessary agent, aa freedom 

demands a free agent, to be the former of the world, and 
proves nothing against the inlelligeaee and design manifest- 
ed in creation. It supposes, then, an intelligent Designer, 
who acta from choice, that is, acts freely, and virtUfdly 
destroys the idea of necessity. In other words, the doc- 
trine of necessity, or fatality, or fixed foreordination, is 
self-destructive. 

140. (5j But,if thedoctrineof asnpposednecesBitydoBBnotdealroy 

the proof of there being an intelligent and free natural 
Governor of tha world, we are prepared to believe it may 
not exclude the idea of a free and intelligent moral Gov- 
ernor of It, 
1 iO [G) The doctrine of necoasity, or of fixed foreordination, when 
applied to the conduct of this life, becomes a dangerous 
absurdity, leading us into summary mistakes and misery; 
from which we have a right to conclude, that, applied to 
our conduct in reference to a future state of being, It will 

143. (7) The doctrine of necessity proved to be untrue, because it 
cannot be reasonably applied to the practice of the preaent 
life. 

143. (G) If the suppoacd idea of necessity does not destroy the free- 

dom of liuman actions, so it may not dcatroy it in the 
Creator and moral Governor of the universe. 

144. (3) Nor does the supposed neccaaity dcatroy the proof of 
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leHgioii. If, in tho present life, uotwithstauding forcorrli- 
iiatioii, or fate, our condition ia known to be, in geneial, 
the consequence of our conduct, it may be equally bo, eo 
far B9 neoeeaity hinders, in reference to our futare Etate. 

145. (10) But 03 necessity ia the basis of all infidelity, it ia expedient 
to show that the ohligatjona of religion are in no -way 
affected by il, 

115, (U) The proof, from final causes, of an intelligent Author of 
nature, is not afiected'by this notion of necessity, granting 
this neceasity a thing poaslble in itself, or reconcilable with 
the constitution of tilings. Thg existence of a moral senile 
proves, that tiiere is a distindion between wrong and right, 
and that there is a, rule of life, by whicli we niitat govera 
our conduct, or be self-con damned. But this nioVHl fonully 
Is the gift of God, and must be regarded as an expression 
of his judgment, so far as It goes, of right and wrong. 

14G. {19) We have, then, the utmost roaEoii to conclude, that God 
will certainly punish and reward as according to Ibe guilt 
or innocence of our life, as tliey are made known to us 
from the discernment of this moral faculty. 

148. (13) But tlie external evidence of the general scheme of relig- 
ion, here insisted on, is worthy of consideration; and llie 
more so, because it is not at all ailected by this notion of 
uecesBity. It has been professed by a great part of the 
human family from the beginning of authentic history, 
and trsditiou carries it back even to the first ages; from 
which we are naturally led to conclude, oithor that It lies 
slamped npon llie very frame-work of nature, aud so comes 
naturally, and easily, aud universally into the liumnu mind, 
or that it was given at the first by i-evelation. 

150. (14) We ought, however, to rest with due caution, not only on 
the deductions of human reason, a fiiculty so liable to bo 
t 



Irreconcilable, then the doctrine of necessity must fall, 
since nothing Is more a matter of fact and obasrvalion, 
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Toga 

Ihan the probatory stnte of raEin, and tlio fueodora of will 
on wliieh it is plainly fomideil. 

152. (] G) ThB analogy of nature, therefore, shows us, that the opin- 

ion of ueeosaity, aa applloalile to tha present life, is a fatso 
opinion; but which, if It does not destroy the proof of 
natural religion, certainly makea no alteration in the proof 
of tliat whicli is revealed. 

153. (17) But, fiiialty, the opinion of neceasity, or fatality. Is deetmc- 

live of all rollgion, first, because atheistical men, by this 
notion, set aaide all teiigioii, and encourage themselves iii 
vice; and, aecoudly, beconee it is a contradiction of the 
whole conetilnlion of uatore, and of all paraoiial coii- 
Boionaneas of moral obligation, aiid thua overturns oyery 
thing. However, if this notion of necessity, supposing it 
to he well-founded, ia consistent with the preacnt constitn- 
tion of things, as atheiata assert, it must be equally eo with 
that scheme of religion revealed to us, and based on tlio 
moral government of God, a.nd the caaontial freedom of the 
huniiui mind. 



154. (I) Obj li V li m-id "■ t th w 1 q ity nd 

1 it! It t f C i t f lb by 

I d I II I gj m y t b i)l ( meet 

directly. Nor is it called to defend the scheme f 1 g 
but to allow it to bo a matter of fact, the proof f wb 1 
sra BO clear in ua-ture Yet analogy can sugg w rs 

which may iie made to the objections offered. 
154 (9) It is, for example, easy to see from the analogy f n t 
tliat llie moral government of God, considered as I 
of universal law and order, must be beyond u p f 
comprehension, so that we are unable to decide p n ] t ilj 
on its wisdom, equity, aud goodneas. Besides f ! 

ogy we can show these objections to be of but li tl 
quence. 

155. I. The natural univei'se, so vast and comples:, is entirely be- 

yond the comprehenaion of man, from llie analogy of which 
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wo nte allowed fo infer, that the inorDl world, covering 
oil time, and Including all intelligent moral beings, ia 
equally incomprehensible. Nor does any man pretend f.a 
deny this fact in the ordinary affaiia of life, but only when 
he argues against religion. 
J59. II. From cortain parlicuiar analogies, we may learn how littia 
weight Is to be given to these objections: 
1. We find, by experience, that some very desirable enda 
are brought about only by the most undoairable of 
means; and, in the same manner, it may be supposed, 
the apparent ills of the present life are conducive to 
good results In a future stale. 
ICO. 2. The world Is governed by general laws, with which it 
might not be either benevolent or wise io Interfere; and, 
if these general laws permit some irregularities to exist, 
they may, nevertheless, be productive of more good than 
evil in tliB ond. 
169. But it may be objected, that this argument from igno- 

rance would apply equally against the proofs of religion, 
and tiiat we must reason only from what we know. To 
this It may be replied, 
1G3. 1. That this objection would be good if our ignorance 

were total, but not if only partial, as it is known to bo. 
IG3. 9. But were this objection valid, a sense of moral obli- 

gation would stilt arise from our own minds. 

163. 3. Tho parlicuiar analogies, heretofore presented, de- 

monstrate the fallacy of these objections against 
religion; for, could we see the whole plan of God's 
government, these apparent discrepances miglit ap- 
pear to be only consistent parts of it. 

164. Itfially. Wo are undeniably incompetent judges of the pres- 

ent scheme of things— mnch more of that which 
covers the entire scope of the world lo come. 



165 (1) Recapitulation, 

169. <2) Practical application of tho subject. 
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CHAPTER I 



173. Introdiicfory observations, going to show, that, thoagh jiatn- 
ral religion is tbe fonndation and principal pari of Chiis 
tianity, it is not, in any Eonse, the whole of it. 

175. I. Christianity ia, 

(1) A republication of natural religion. 

176. (3) An authoritative republication of It. 

176. (3) There can be no objeolion, pracficolly considered, 

against the niiraclea wrought to attsEt the authenticity 
of revelation. 

177. (4) Shown hy a pertinent esample. 

177. (5) Life nnd immortality bronglit to light by the Gospel, 

and the doctrine of future rewards and pnnishmenla 
established. 

177. (6) The Church of Christ intended to perpetuate this 

work of Christianity to all ages. 

179. (7) The benefit thus derived to natural religion very ob- 

vious and important. 

179. (8) The objection, that Christianity has been corrupted. 

of no value; for the ill effects of Christianity are not 
natural fruits, but perversions of it. 

180. (9) The importance of Christianity seen from these con- 

siderations. 

181. 11. Christianity is a revelation of a syatem of facts and pre- 

cepts beyond the reach of our reasoning and reflecting 
powers. 

182. (1) Religion, both internal and external, founded on reve- 

lation, and enforced by reason. 

1B3. (2) Tlie obligation to reverence the Son of God, when his 
relations have been revealed, as reasonable and as much 
moral as charity to mankind, or any other virtue found- 
ed on relations made known by reraon itself. 

181. (3) tia one can say what may follow a disregard of this 

obligation in the futnre life. 

184. (4) A renewal of llie heart, by the agency of the Holy 

another life, and confirmed by tlie analogy of lliisworlJ. 
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(5) Preeumpluous, (hen, to treat religion ea b. light matter 
But to prevent mlstoke, the two following deductions 

I. Respecting tha distinction hetwoen positive and 

morsl precepts. 
9. From this dlatincfion is shown the reason of Goil'a 

preference for what is moral over what is merely 

(1) Care to be exercised in comparing them. 

(2) Of two conflicting precepts, the one moral, the 
other positive, we are to obey the former. 

(3) Moral precepts are to be preferred, bscanae wiit- 
ten upon our hearts. 

(4) No great nece^ily, after all, for the determina- 
tion of such questions. 

(5) We are under no less obligaUon to obey positive 
precepts, because they yield, in importance, to 

(6) Every consideration enforces the duty of search- 
ing the Scriptures to sec what its doctrines are, 
rather than to pronounce, from reason or na- 
ture, what tliey should be. 



The subject proposed, and tlie presumption against a revela- 
tion stated. But the answer to it ia very easy: 

192. I. Analogy raises no objection against Christianity, eitter aa 

a scheme not discoverable by reason, or as a scheme ap- 
posed to it; for, 
X33. 1. From the vast extent of God's dominion, there must he 

some things beyond our comprehension, and the Chris- 
tian scheme may ba one of them. 

193. 3. If, in the natural world, wo all the while see one thing 

diflering very greatly from another, it is not incredible 
that tbera should be some drfferencB between things 
lidlural and things spirituai. 

194. 11. There is no prctumptlon, fiom analogy, against some 

tilings now called miraculou''. 
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f BUTLERS ANALOGY. 17 

196. m. But, It Is again objectod, that miraclea aro iiicredibie after 
the eetlleraeiit ami during the continnaaee of a course 
of nature. This objection [s invalid, because, first, we do 
not know the analogy between our world and tbose around 
ua dly 1 I g t tl Id tl f II 1 

reigratflhhatt d II f 
w 11 t! t If ga t I les b I 

f part Ik 1 dg f I i^llj rrl 1 t I 



199 (1) N m II bj 1 1 1 th d h tt Ih 

BCAeme of Christianity, taltcn as a whole, recapitulated. 

200. (2) Now, If, as is clear, wo should not hayo BUppoaod, before 
experience, that nature would be precisely what it isi so 
equally, revelation may properly declare some things, 
against which wo may raise objections, as being different 
from what might have been expected. 

209. (3) Those observations, respecting the whole of Chtisliaiiily, 
are applicable to inspiration in particular. 

203. (4) It Is said, that an unwritten revelation would not hava 
answered God's purpose; but tliat depends on the kind 
of purpose he had in view — a thing, possibly, beyond our 
scops. 

203. C5) But, if we could not have told, beforeliand, what would ba 

most suitable foe a revelation to make known, neither ara 
we any bettor able to decide, after the revelation has been 

204. (G) There are some ways of arguing, which, though applicable 

to other things, are not admissible in respect to some pajta 
of Scripture, 
305. (7) "But Is It not self-evident, that Internal improbabilities 
of all kinds weaken external probable proof!" Of course, 
but in revelation, we cannot say wlrnt would be probabili- 
-iBs, or improbabilities. 
2 
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205. (8) These very objections, considering the analogy between 
natural nnd revealed religion, wore to liave been eipeclcd j 
for they are precisely the same as those raieed against the 

207. (9) By applying this principle to a pErtleular Instance, snoh oa 

the miracnlouB powers exerelaed by individuol a.ppstlcs at 
file first, it will be more clearly eccn how they may apply 
to ethers of the same kind. 

208. (10) There is a greal resemhlanee between the light of nature 

and of revelation. In the manner of our acquiring knowl- 
edge by them. 

209. (U) The slight value of natural knowledge no objection to tliH 

above view of the aubject. 

210. (12) The late appearance and partial ilisserainafion of revelatjoii 

no objection since the samf miy ba brought against m ny 
ofthen t 1 bl t t ft 

211. (13) It cann tlifdf th gmtthtea 

is not tl J dg f 1 ti I ra p t f wh t 

ever ah Id b d II som Id b q ally 11 dged 

against t 

213. (14) Wo are t th t Id wl { bj li j b 

brought g i t th hem b t ly h t b aid 

against th or Ity t I ti 

214. (15) Finally, If I ti 1 d t t d y t 11 

promoti f t tl v h f m tl i 



The same objections, alledged against tho conatitntion of nature, 
BIG preferred also against the scheme of Christianity, and are 
to bo answered just as they were answered. 
216. I, Christianity proved to be a scheme entirely beyond our 

comprehension. 
218. II. Aa in nature, so in Christianity, inewis are made use of te 

accompliah enda. 
218. in. The Christian dispenaatlon has been always carried on by 

SaO. It is hero objected against the entire scheme of Christianity, 
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tiaat iC auppoBGB God wss leducod to the necsEsity of using 
tneans to the accomplishment of certain ends. Sut Iho ob- 
JBOtion. is fully met by the analogy of nature; for, in the 
OOtirsB of nature, we behold God employing tlie most inti'i- 
cale system of means in every thing performed. 



Nothing ill ChriBlianity has been more objected to than tha 

mediation of Christ, tliough nothing is less liable to objection. 

223. I. The entire visible government of the world Is carried on 

by a system of mediation. 
223. II T) I Id IS d t! I g t f C d 

bj h h d or pi h d by tl t [ 

d f m ral 



in 


Th ee 


I h b 




tl t b> 
b 


t i m tl 
d d d by 




P t 
Ih 1 ra 


m 1 p IS 
f Ch ist ai ty 



{ d ra ! g m t 
Ira f Ch ist ai ty 
927. IV B th f tl I ra! d 

t tij Imp il d by w i 1 t 

call in the aid of others; eo, 
229. V. In the Christian eystera, wb not only have Teason to ex- 
pect, but actually find, the proffered services of a Mediator. 
232. VI. The manner of Ibis mediation ia fully and clearly set 
forth in Scripture. 

The office of Christ, as mediator, treated of under three 
heads: 
235, 1. He was God's prophet, coming into the world to de- 

2. Ho established a "kingdom not of this world" — a 
Church, which is to be the memorial and depository 
of religion for ever; 

3, Ho offered himself as a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the world; though it ia difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to tell precisely koto it is efficacious. 

337. VII. From our manifold igiioranca wo are iucomp.:tent judges 
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of the quesUoii, whethw a Mediator was necessary to ob- 
tain for us pardon, happiness, and heaven. 
LasUy, We have no reason to ejtpeot lo be as well Informed Iiy 
revelation respoctiiig the Uivinc conduct, as concerning 



(3) We daily ^t upon doiihtful evidence m all the common 
concerns of life. 
244. (4) If neither the Jewish nor the Christian revelation has ever 
been univeCEal, and if both have had different degrBBs of 
evidence, In different ages and to different persons, thta 
variety is easily paridleted from the daily course of Provi- 
dence. 

247. (5) Nor la there any thing shocking in this arrangement, slues 

every one is to be judged by tlie light he has had given him. 

248. (C) It was, undoubtedly, by a wise and good principle, coramon 

to both the natural and moral governments of God, thai 
this variety of disposition was permitted. 

248. (7) A eystani, like that of the present world, requires great va- 
riety. But tho foregoing poBitlons may be strengthened by 
a few practical reflections: 

949. 1. The donblfulnes'- of some tl ings in the mora! govern- 

ment of God may be a p rt of tlio tr al of tho proaciit 

250. 2. The very doubtfulness of religion puts ns under a gen- 

eral stale of monl probation 

253. 3, Tills state of doubt in which some men are placed, 
should be no more a matter of compl iin( (hjn the state 
of temptation into which olhi,rs arc thrown by Provi- 
dence. 
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255. (3) For is there any impropriety in supposing, that the ^lecn- 
lativa difficulties, in whicli tlie evidences of Clirislianity 
are involved, may constitute the principal part of seme 
men's trial. 

aSG (9) But disBtttisfaction witli tlie evidences of religion may be, 
after all, the fault of the dissatisfied person; for, 

25G. (10) They who do not examine Uiem, or look only at difficnlties, 
or only malte sport over religion altogether, cannot expoct 
ever to see the evidences on which it is founded. 

258. (11) Yet, the general proof of natural and revealed religion lies 
on a level with the capacities of common men. 

S59. (12) A prince, or a common master, in sending directions to a 
servant, if he wishes to test tho motives of that seiTant's 
conduct, might l>s expected to give his directions precisely 
as God, the great Master, has givsn them to us In Scripture, 

360. (13) That we are under a moral government Implies that wa 
are also In a state of probation; and, consequently, there ia 
no difficulty in supposing our probation to be exactly what 
it is, notwitlislanding all objeetions. 

SGI. (14) Some respectable men, It may be, will deem thcso consider- 
ations singular; but all such arc requested lo consider, 

aniination of tho subject, or taken up without sufficient 
study and reflection. 



CIlAPTEa VII, 



263. (1) Having, in the foregoing chapters, considered tho objec- 
tions lo Christianity, both genera! and particular, wo now 
look into the evidences for it, in order to see how far tliey 
are supported by the analogy of nature. 

2G3 (2) There are two kinds of evidence, first, tliat of mlraclns 
and prophecy; and, secondly, tliat of the general import 
of all the eircumstoncos attending revelation from the be- 
ginning. 

2«4. First, Tho direct proof of Christianity from miracles and 
prophecy, including the objections raised against them. 

Wi I. The following considerations, relating to the miratlBs, 
seem to possess great weight 
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1. TliB Bible fimiiahes the same historical evidence, that 
miracles were wrought by Moaes, by tha propUola, Biid 
by JoBua and his apostles, aa of the oommon civil his- 
tory of the times of Moses, of the kings of Isiae!, or of 
the closing period of Jewish history; nor oio we to anp- 
posB the Bible wanting in authenticity, until it is clearly 
shown lo be otherwiae than what it professes. 

2. The tfatimony of St. Paul, In his epiatles, is to be con- 
sidered by itself, and possesses great weight. 

3. It ia acknowledged, that Christianity at first offered itself 
for belief, in the very age when it was produced, on the 
evidence of miracles then claimed to he wrought; and, 
on this cldm, it was received by mnllitudea of the ablest 
minds then in the world, and In the face of the severest 

(1) It lies, now, upon unbelievers to show, why (his 
ovideiice is not to be admitted; but that they may 
have no excuse, tJieir main objections are here pro- 
duced and answered. 

(2) They assert, for eiample, that, in other ages, en- 
thusiastic people have exposed themselves to perse- 
cution for the most idle follies in the world; but, ad- 
mitting tliis objection. It does not deny, that the 
early Christians believed in the miracles as hlslocie 
facU. 

(3) But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly wealtcna the evi- 
dence of testimony even for facts, In matters relating 
to religion; though this objection is of no force when 
applied to great numbers of persons of the highest 
respectability, testifying concerning facts seen and 
witnessed by their own eyea, and faels shown to be 
credible in themselves. 

(4) If it was not pure enthusiasm, it might have been 
enthusiasm mixed with knavery ia the life of the 
early witnesses to Christianity; but this objection, 
tliough valid in many cases, is not considered good 
against the natural and general honesty of human 
testimony, nor can it apply to the apostlee, till they 
are proved to have been enthusiaata and knaves by 
good authority. 

(.'i) But the fuel is, it ia added, that maiiUnd have beiiir 
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ofteu deluded by pretended nirsolet and jet not 
oflener than by many other pretenses 
y73. (R) It is eaid, also, that manj protended miracle'! ap 

parently somewhat attested by historical evidence, 
have turned out to be fabuloHa; but this prmteB iiotli- 
iug against the miracles related !n the Bible. 

274. (7) TIja general honesty, therefore, ot human fealimony 

romsins, notwithstanding these objections, and, con- 
sflnuently, the testimony of the opostles. 

275, (8) The great Importance of Chtiatianity, also, and the 

weighty obligations for veracity it imposes on its 
followers, are both strong proofe of the carefnlnesa 
and honesty of the first witnesses. 
275. (a) The general conclusion, to be admitted by all reason- 

able skeptics, is, that the evidence for miracles is at 
least considerable, if not eaUsfeotory, which, as there 
is no proof oifered to rebut it, and as Christianity 
is a system In itself entirely credible, must be regord- 

27G. II. The evidence from prophecy is new to bo compared with 
the general analogy of nature, so far aa cYidence of a simi- 
lar character is found in it. 
"JTe. 1, The obscurity of one part o( a prophecy does not at all 

invalidate the proof, that another part, clsorly under- 
stood, has been fulfilled. 

277, 2. A long train of prophecies, seen to be plainly applicable 
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ANALYEia OF BUTLERS 

for tha truth of Ch m 

riety of partioula h h p 

sued In oidlaary 

(1) Tlie thing as ed tl G h do 

natural raiigi n and h h g n 

and an instil gi n n y 

above the rea 

(3) This revelatl b ga d ry 

world from th b g 

(3) It, thoreforo, offers a wide field for sltDptical cnticiam. 
wliich, so far from invalidating tha proof of revelation, 
has thUB far only strengthened and confirnied it. 

;4) It contains a history of tho whole human family, and 
of ona chosen nation In particular, foretelling the 
coming of a Messiah, who, expected a long time be- 
fore his appearance, though rejected when he did come, 
spent his life in the manner foretold in setting up a 
religion sanctioned by miracles, to be propagated to 
Iho end of time by persons commissioned and endowed 
for this servicB. 
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position, the religion of tho world. 
CIO) The standing miracle of the eontlm d 1 j i f 

tho Jews, and of their distinctness aa p pi g 

ing EQ perfectly with the prophecies j tl g 1 

cannot be answered, 
(llj The fulfillment of cerlain known proph fi 

our confidence, that all of them w 11 b t II 

fulfilled. 

(12) The argument from fulfilled prophecy th gh q 
ing considerable hiatoiical learning t mp h d t 
is really conclusive. 

(13) A person, by comparing the know p ph f 
Scripture with the recorded events of h t rj rr 
ponding to these prophecies, would b t rally 
clined to take the one as foretelling tl tl 

(14) All these particulars require separate d t 1 
amination; and, when carefully studi d, t be 
feaaed to have great weight in tliem. 

(15) Tho truth of Christianity, like truth In ordinary maf- 
fei3, is to be determined by comparing all the points 
for and against it; and the duty of making this com- 
parison is enjoined on eyery leaaonable person. 

(IG) It is, neverthelssa, easy to talk flippantly ag!:unst 
Christianity, and difficult to snm op tlie vast amount 
of evidence in its favor. 

(17) The positive evidence for Christianity is such, tliat, 
though it niay seem to he lessened, it cannot be de- 
stroyed by any sort of opposition. 



WO. (1) If all persons, who make objections, would taite the pains 
to he informed respecting what they write againat, the 
occasion of this chapter would be, in part, snpersEdedj 
but, as it is, the following particulars requite some notice: 

300. (2) "It Is a very unsatisfactory way," says the objector, "to 
solve difficulties in revelation, by pointing out similar ones 
In 'lature; to show tho obligations of religion by proving 
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that wo hare as liltle reason for our worldly puranila; to 
vindicate the goodness and justice of the Autlior of nature 
by showing that similar ohjections lie against natural and 
revealed religion — a. mode of answering objections in no 
way BalisEactory in behalf of a religion bo revolutionary 
in its bearings on all tb.c afiuii^ and pleasures of the present 
life." 
301. (3) This way of speaking, though plausible, is owing to partial 

views, and may be answered in the following mannst; 
301. 1. It is a Bufficient answer lo Ite objections raised againal 

revealed religion, lo show that the very things objected to 
are foUnd also in the known constitution and course of 
nature; for if God can permit the things objected to in 
his natural government, there is no absurdity in tlio 
belief of a moral government permitting the very same 
difficallies, as there can be no contradiction in his con- 

2. Religion is a pracUeal thing, and, if It Is shown to lia 
nndor the same principles by which ordinary affairs of 
life are governed, the objection is of uo force, nor ia the 
doubtfulness of its proof Issa Ihan that on which our 
common everyday coudaet is based. 

304. 'S. Nor is it the business of this treatise to vindicate the gov 
etnment of God, but to show what it is, and thus ex- 
plain the obligations under which we live, though sev- 
eral considerations are added, by which It is entirely de- 
fended against skeptical assaults. 

306. 4. It Is conceded, that (he treatise Is not entirely conclusive 
or satisfactory; but it is enough so to answer the ond for 
which it is intended; for it shows the evidence of relig- 
ion to be EuHicieut to prove and discipline the virtuf 
which it presupposes and wishes lo encourage. 

308. 5. It is n oh n evidence of religion, that men 

will n bo lik Id to It in their conduct, for we 

see t n d y ng against their best jadgment in 

309, (1) I h d be b ed, also, that the argument a1 

th 03 b carried on from the principles of 

o h and n iin only that evidence for religion 
left after all objections are met and answered It 
has been conducted, also, under the disability of 
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ANALYSIS Of BUTLKHS ANALOGY, 27 

admitting the doctiine of necessity, and of neglect- 
ing tlie helps arising from the doctrine of liberty, 
and moral fitness, from the latter of which greot 
advantages might hare been derived- 
fa} The result of the whole traatiae will be, to clear the 
minds of believers of numeroug objections raisod 
cgainst the scheme of Christianity, and to convinca 
many uiibelieyere of the trnth of it, who may 
never have been so convinced before. 
(3) And, finally, though some may ridicule the argument 
of aiialogy aa a whole, yef it must be considered, by 
all candid minds, and especially persons dissatis- 
fied with abstract reasoning, to have some force. 



313 (1) It would seem incredible, that, in Chmlian nations, Chris- 
tianity should be bo generally neglected; for the proof of 
it ia BO readily seen, at least of its principal doctrines, and 
it has been so long and so sedulously inculcated. Nor da 
skeptics, in general, pretend, that there is no weight to the 
evidence for religion, but reject it as being a thing clearly 
incredible in spite of alt evidence, not having been eufii- 
ciently attentive to it to know what amount of force is in it. 

315. (2) To such persons, in particular, tliis treatise is adapted, as 
is shown by a recapitulation of the propositions estab- 
lished in the course of the argument. 

320. (3) Concluding remarks, by which it is clearly shown, that 
those men, who can evade the force of arguments so prob- 
able for the truth of Christianity, undoubtedly possess dis- 
positions to evil, which would cause them to reject it, were 
it based on the most absolute demonstration. 



TWO BRIEF DISSERTATIONS. 
DISSERTATION I. 

323 (1) Strange perplexities have been raised reEpeetIng the mean- 
ing of Identity, as applied to the future state. 
333. (2) Yet there Is no diffieolty in ascertaining (ho idea of identity. 
*'ii. (3) Consciousness, by wlilch we discover ourselves, from lima 
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28 ANALYSIS OF built; 

Poge. 

tKat iileiitity. 
324. (4) Though oonsciousnosB is necessary to our personality, !t is 
not at all necoasary to our Identity. 

324. {5j Identity, as applied to vegelablea, say a ttee, is totally dif 

fereiit fiom the same term as applied lo persona. 

325, (6j Mr, Locke, in defining a person to be a tlUnking inldli- 

geni heing, and personal identity as the eammesa of a raiionat 
heing, has furnished the ground of a perfect answer to the 
objeetions against personal identity; for, though the acts 
of consciouBHess, hy which we successively establish our 
identity, are different acta, yet they are all mentally per- 
ceived to refer to one and Ihe same person. 

32G. (7) Yet Mr. Locke's observations on the subject are hasty, and 
seem to have proved unsatisfactory even to himself; and 
they have been pushed to a length still more extravagant 
by others, who, following Mr. Locke, assert, "that person- 
ality is not a permanent but a transient thing, and con- 
sciousness itself is different at each successive step of life." 
To this it is replied, 

328. 1. This position is repugnojit to the common sense of 
mankind 

328. 2 It t Ibtbgfwhithdt 
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DISSEBTATION II. 

I. (1) Majiltind have a moral nature, on which virtue has its basil 
and a faculty by which tliat virtue is approved in ourselve 
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and others. Concerning this faculty, pr d 
oousciousncas, by obnei"vatiou, by the da y 
Oik both real and feigned objects, by Ian g b 
written treatises, by our bbusb of grati d and 
distinguishing between injury, harm, and pun m 
oral things are to be distinclly noted: 

1. The object of this faculty ia actions, in uding 
motire principles. 

2. Our perception of Botions, as morally good i 
implies in it a sense of them as of good oi 

3. This perception of vice and ill desert, arises from a 
comparison of actions with the nature and capacities 
of the agent. 

4. It should be considered, whether we have more right to 
make ourselves miserable without reason, than to make 
others so. It is this consideration by which prvdence is 



groat a pE 



rt of virtue, is not the wholo 



of it; and benevolence to one person, rather than, or 
more than to another, may be a virtue, and falsehood, 
violence and Injustice, vice in us, independent of either 
tl d 1 q esp ti ly 1 1 d I y 
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tion recorded in our nature 
(3) It is, then, a great error thongh comm tt^d by 
many good men, to make virtue to consist merelj in 
promoting tlie greatest amount of happiness in olh 
er?, and vice in doing tliat which lends evidently to 
an ororpluB of evil. 
(3) Veracity, as a rule of life, means the use of the va- 
rious metliods of communication With S 
to deceive. 
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THE 

LIFE OF BISHOP 



Ir the reader Las pleasure is tracing the steps taken by 
a great mind, in rising from obscurity to fame the most 
exalted, be can not fail to enjoy that pleasure, in its highest 
degree, in reviewing the life of Bishop Butler. 

Joseph Bdtleu was the son of Mr. Tliomas Butler, a 
respectable shop-keeper of Wantage, England, and the 
youngest of eight children. He was bom in the year 1G92. 
Evincing, at an early age, a genius of a superior order, he 
was sent to study under the care of the Rev. Philip Barton, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, and afterward at 
an academy belonging to the Presbyterians at Tewksbury, 

At tbis school, young Butler is said to have made an ex- 
traordinary progress in the study of divinity. It was during 
his residence at this seminary, that he wrote the celebrated 
letters to Dr. Samuel Clarke, reviewing that great man's 
work in demonstration of the being and attributes of God. 
The first letter is dated November 4, 1713, when its author 
was in the twenty-first year of his age, and at once excited 
Dr. Clarke's unqualified admiration. The Doctor, Iben in 
the height of his own glory, replied to the young man's 
strictures, and thus encoiiraged him to continue them. Four 
letters were successively written, which, manifesting the most 
uncommon penetration, were yet couched in such proper 
language, that they were immediately annexed to the great 
treatise iteelf, and that by its author, where they have ever 
smce maintained their first reputation. This was a great 
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achievement, certiunly, for a boy of twenty, and gave the 
most striJdng evidence of future promise. 

While at school, he formed a lasting attachment to young 
Thomas Seeker, afterward the celebrated Archbishop of 
Canterbmy, but then bis fellow-student at Tewksbury, and a 
year younger than himself. They lived together like two 
brothers, reading, wiiljng, and studying together, each 
regarding the other's welfare dearer than his own. Seeker, 
having studied medicine in addition to hia regular course, 
went to Paris with a view to his profession, where, meeting 
with Edward Talbot, son of the Bishop of Durham, he waa 
prevmled upon by hk new friend to abandon physic and 
devote himself to the Church. Passing over into England, 
he was soon after ordained fay Bishop Talbot, received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws at Oxford, and accepted the 
living of" St. James', Westminster, offered him by his 
patron. During all this time, and through the whole 
course of his brilliant and successful career, he retained 
tho strongest affection for his old class-mate, and served 
him on all occasions. It is difficult to say, whether Mr. 
Butler received or gave the greater honor by this connec- 
tion. They were both worthy of their distinction. 

Mr. Butler, unlike bis fellow-student, had always intended 
to enter the ministry; but, like him, he was the son of a 
Dissenter, At a mature age, when the period of decision 
came, for his own satisfaction, he undertook to esamine the 
doctrines and disraplinc of the Church to the bottom. With 
what ability a duty of this kind could be done by Joseph 
Butler, the reader will have, in the following Ireatise, a suf- 
ficient demonstration. After the most profound invesliga^ 
tion, he rejected Presbyterianism, and joined the Chm'ch of 
England. His father, naturally dissatisiied with the yomig 
man's decision, called to his aid a mmiber of dissenting 
mmist«is ; but it was impossible, as might have been fore- 
seen, to move such a mind from its deliberate determinations. 
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About tliis perioij, Joseph was removed, by consent of 
his fsither, to the University of Oxford, where he imme- 
diately tool; the highest rank in all the studies of his antic- 
ipated profession. 

Edward Talbot, the gentleman before mentioned as the 
patron of Mr. Seeker, niiist have taken great satisfaction in 
giving encouragement to merit. He was the man to whom, 
not only Seeker, but also Butler and Benson owed their 
prefcnnents ; but he himself lived and died contented with 
the small living of Hendred, On his very death-bed, as 
if he could not die without giving a fresh instance of his 
generosity and kindness, lie remembered Mr. Butler, and 
recommended him to one of the richest settlements in Eng- 
land. 

The first preferment, to which Mr. Butler was appointed, 
wa- that of being preacher at the Rolls, where he produced, 
tl y 1'; t tl age of thirty four, fifteen vei-y cel- 
b ted m H n xt benefice was that of Haughton, 

wl 1 was f II d after, by that of Stanhope. The 

t n f H ht given to him in 1723, and that of 

St nh [ f tl b t in all England, m 1725 ; so that, 

wh I p h t tl Rolls, he enjoyed no less than three 
p[ tm nts p d by his benefactors, Edward Talbot, 

6 1 CI t d Tl mas Seeker. His fiiends, in fact, 
6eem to have mulfiplied rapidly upon him, outstripping 
every thing but his merit. 

While preacher at the Rolls chape!, Mr. Butler is ssjd to 
have divided Lis tinie between town and country; but, as 
rector of Stanhope, he spent seven years exclusively with 
his people. His time, as might be expected, was divided 
between hia studies and his duties as a pastor. Indeed, to 
such a mind as that of Butler, every thing is a study. Wot 
an hour is spent in idleness. Every moment must con- 
ti'ibute something to the one great work of his earthly mis- 
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But Joseph Butlet was luturallj poise sed of ^ discon« 
solate disposition He needed the eilulanimg effect of 
social intert^oursc Hi. began to grow melancliol^ and 
spent it was tiouglit many hours m glojmy meditation 
Here affiin the angel of his hte nois tlie lenowned 
Tliomas Seeker who had watched esteemed and admiied 
Jim frjm the heginning come to his rehef In con^eisa 
tioi one d^ij with Queen Caiolme ht, m<ide an hononble 
allusion to the name of Mt Butlei The Qupen lephed, 
that bbe supposed bim to be dead bnt the eulogies of 
his fiiend assured hei that he not only lued lut litd 
in the heait of i good and great man It was Arch 
bi hop Phckbuni however and not Mr SecLei wl o n a le 
the fimous FLjly to her majesty so often quoted Th 
Queen on a certain occasion asLed the Ar^hbia] op if 
Ml Butler were not dead' 'So madam responded 
the benevolent but witty prelate but he i buiied 
The Queen comprehended the ingenious rcpioof aal be- 
came at once Mi Butlers patron His fiifnd, Di Td- 
bot i>a& made Lord Chancelloi and at the inatwee ot 
Mr Seekti Butler became his chaplain On his waj to 
Londcn he spent a little tune at Oifoid wheie he lecened 
the degieeof Doctor of Laws This occuned on the &th 
of December 1733 m the forty first yeir ot Mr Butlei a 
age. 

But the year 1736 is one of the most memorable of its life. 
Having, in addition to his other honors, received the ap- 
pointment of Clerk of the Closet to Queen Caroline, he 
spent his time, excepting two hours a day devoted to her 
majesty, in patient study; and, as a fruit of his literary 
reiirement, he soon presented to her a copy of his cele- 
brated Analogy of Keligion. Tliis great work was imme- 
diately hailed with a sort of triumph. It was glory enough 
for one man to be acknowledged as its author. 

Through the influence gained by this book, seconded by 
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the joint recommendation of the Queen and tlic Lord 
Cliancellor Talbot, he was at once raised to tlie See of 
Bristol, to ■wBich he was consecrated on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1T38. To this honor, George II soon after-added tho 
deanery of St. Paul's, Next, on the death of Dr. Egerton, 
Bishop of Hereford, he was appointed Clerk of the Closet 
to tho King. Four years after this last event, namely, on 
the 16th of October, 1150, he was translated to the rich 
and powerful bishopric of Durham, in which high dignity 
he died. His deatli took place af Bath, on the 16th of 
June, ll52, when he was in the sixtieth year of his age. 
It need not be said, that such a man, so honored in life, was 
lamented in death by every friend of religion in tbe world. 

The intellectual powers of Bishop Butler were of the 
highest order, penetrating, profound, and comprehensive. 
In examining his works, especially the Analogy, the reader 
will be impressed, not with the extent of his researches, or 
the Bubtilty of his metaphysics, so much as the depth, the 
candor, and the comprehensiveness of his reasoning. He 
seems to see every use, which the most ingenious opposer 
might make of his expressions; and he everywhere guards 
his language with a caution indicative of his perfect mastery 
of his subject. Endowed with a truly wonderful insight 
into the philosophy of humanity, in its broadest significa- 
tion, he makes both tiie knowledge and the ignorance of 
mankind contribute equally, and with equal facility, to tho 
progress and success of his great argument. His style is 
always close, correct, and expressive, though never light, 
easy, or beautiful. The Analogy, the greatest of his works, 
is a perfect chain of conclusive reasonings, every link of 
which is forged and fitted with a skill ever to be admired. 
His essays and sermons, though characterized by originality 
and strength, have received only a less amount of praise. 

The moral character of Bishop Butler is without a blem- 
fsh. Though praised, admired, flattered, and promoted , 
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thougli the associate of every great man of his times, in- 
cluding statesmen, nobles, princes, and even liis King and 
Queen; never did the voice of envy, even, say one woi-d 
against a moral character so pure. 

His religious character, however, ivas once impugned. In 
his celebrated sermon on External Religion, he was thought 
to lean too far toward outward forms of piety, and thus to 
favor the siispected Papal cause. There was a story, also, 
much related about the time of his decease, of his having 
erected, in the manner of the Catholics, a crucifix in !iis 
private chapel, which roused the jealousy even of his 
friends. But Thomas Seeker, then the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the earUcst, and latest, and truest, of all of Butler's 
friends, stood forth before the public, defended him tri- 
umphantly against the charge, and wiped out the only blot 
ever cast upon the reputation of this illustrious man. 

The good Bishop was buried in the cathedral church of 
Bristol, a flat marble slab indicating the spot where he lies. 
A Latm epitaph, composed by Dr. Nathaniel Forster, is 
written on the stone. 

But the Bishop's best monument is his immortal work, 
the Analogy of Religion, wbich must continue to be read, 
and studied, and admired to the very latest age. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Phobablb evidence is essentially distinguished from flc- 
monstrative hj tliis, that it admits of degrees, and of a]l 
rariety of them, from tte highest moral certainty, to tho 
very lowest presumption. We cannot, indeed, say a thing 
is probahly true upon one very slight presumption for it; 
because, as there may be probabilities on both sides of the 
question, there may be some against it ; and though there 
be not, yet a slight presumption does not beget that degree 
of conviction, which is implied in saying a thing is probably 
true. But that the slightest possible presumption is of the 
nature of a probability, appears from hence, that such low 
presimiption, often repeated, will amount even to moral cer- 
tainty. Thus, a man's having observed the ebb and flow of 
the tide to-day, affords some sort of presumption, though 
the lowest imaginable, that it may happen again to-morrow ; 
but the observation of this event for so many days, and 
months, and ages together, as it has be«n observed by 
mankind, gives ns a full assurance that it will. 

That which chieSy constitutes proboMlity, is expressed in 
the word likely; that is, like some truth,{l) or true event; 
like it, in itself, in its evidence, in some more or fewer of 
its circumstances. For when we determine a thing to be 
probably true, suppose that an event has or will come to 
pass, it is from the mind's remarking in it a likeness to some 
other event, which we have observed has come to pass. 
And this observation forms, in numberless daily instances, a 
presumption, opinion, or fall conviction, that such event has 
or ^vill come to pass; according as the observation is, that 

(I) Vedeimiie. 

37 
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the like event has somelimes, most commonly, or always 
so far as. our observation reaches, come to pass at like dis- 
tajices of time, or place, or upon like occasions. Hence 
arises the belief, that a child, if it live twenty years, will 
grow up to the stature and strength of a man ; that food 
will contribute to the preservation of its life, and the want 
of it for such a number of days be its cerfjuii destmction. 
So, likewise, the rule and measure of our hopes and fears 
concerning the success of our pursuits; our expectations 
that others will act so and so in such circumstances ; and 
our judgment that such actions proceed from such prin- 
ciples; all these rely upon our having ohserved the like 
to what we hope, fear, expect, judge; I say, upou our 
having observed the like, either with respect to others or 
ourselves. And thus, whereas the prince,(I) who bad 
always lived in a warm climate, naturally concluded, in the 
way of analogy, that there was no such thing as water's 
becoming hard, because he had always observed it to be 
fluid and yielding, we, on the contrary, from analogy, con- 
clude, that there is no presumption at all against this; that 
it is supposable there ntay be frost in England any given 
day in January next; probable, that there will, on some 
day of' the month; and that there is a moral certiunty, 
that is, ground for an expectation, without any doubt of it, 
in some -part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but an im- 
perfect kind of information, and is to be considered as rela- 
tive only to beings of limited capacities. For nothing which 
is the possible object of knowledge, whether past, present, 
or futm-e, can be probable to an infinite mtelligence ; since 
it cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself cer- 
tainly true, or certainly false. But to us probability is the 
roTv gmde of life. 

(1) The alory is lold by Mr. Locke hi the oliopler of Probability. 
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From these tilings it follows, that iq questions of difficulty, 
or Euot as are thoiiglit so, where more satisfactory evidence 
cannot he had, or is not seen, if the result of examination 
he, tliat there appears, upon the whole, any the lowest 
p n pt n d nd non n th th a g t 

p mpt n n d tJ h tl 1 w t 1 e 

g t ihi& d term n the quest n n m tt f 
sp 1 tl n and n maft rs f p aotice w 11 lay u und 
a ah lute and f mai bl f on p t f p ud d 

of nt est, to t p n that p umpt n, 1 p L h 1 ty 
though it be so low as to leave the mind in very great 
doubt whicli is the truth. For surely a man is as really 
bound in prudence to do what upon the whole appears, ac- 
cording to the best of liis judgment, to be for his happiness, 
as what he certainly knows to be so. Nay, further, in ques- 
tions of great consequence, a reasonable man will think it 
concerns him to remark lower probabilities and presump- 
tions than these ; such as amount to no more than showing 
one side of tlie question to be as supposable and credible 
as the other ; nay, such as but amount to much less even 
than this. For numberless instances might be mentioned 
respecting the common pursuits of life, where a man would 
be tiiought, in a literal sense, distracted, who would not act, 
and with great application, too, not only upon an even 
chance, but upon much less, and where the probability or 
chance was greatly against his succeeding.(l) 

It is not my de^gn to inquire further into the nature, the 
foundation, and measure of probability ; or whence it pro- 
ceeds, that likeness should beget that presumption, opimon, 
and full conviction, which the human mind is formed to 
receive from it, and which it does necessarily produce iu 
every one ; or to guard agmnst the errors to which reason- 
ing from analogy is liable. This belongs to the subject of 

(J)Scerai-t3, Chap. vi. 
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logic, and is a pai-L of tliat subject wiiicli lias not yet been 
thoroughly considered. Indeed, I sliall not take upon me 
to say, how far the extent, compass, and force of analogioa] 
reasoning, can be reduced to general heads and rules, and 
the whole be fonned into a system. But though so little 
in this way has been attempted by those who have treated 
of our intellectual powers, and the exercise of them, this 
does not hinder but that we may be, as we unquestionably 
are, assured, that analogy is of weight, in various degrees, 
toward delei-mining our judgment and onv practice. Nor 
does it, in any wise, cease to be of weight in those cases, 
because pei'sons, either g^ven to dispute, or who reqiiiro 
things to be stated with greater exactness tlian our faculties 
appear to admit of in, practical matters, may find other 
cases, in which it is not easy to say, whether it be, or be 
not, of any weight; or instances of seeming analogies, 
which are really of cone. It is enough to the present pur- 
pose to observe, that this general way of arguing is evi- 
dently natural, just and conclusive. For there is no man 
can make a question but tJiat the sun will rise to-moiTow, 
and be seen, where it is seen at all, in the figure of a circle, 
and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely from analo^cal reasoning, Origen(I) has, 
with singular sagacity, observed, tliat "he who believes tlie 
Scripture to have proceeded from him who is the Author 
of nature, may well expect to find the same sort of difdcui- 
lica in it, as axe found in the constitution of nature." And, 
in a Ulte way of reflection, it may be added, that he who 
denies the Scripture to liave been from God, upon accomii 
of these difficulties, may, for the veiy same reason, deny 
the world to have been formed by him. On the other hand, 

(l)X,)ii /til Til yi Tw Gffii^ vnfiiSi^a/iasv icti Krirayti; tiv lUr/ta avxi 
iKuIia; flic jfaffit mirur^dl, pri ora irifl t!p ht/o-kw Sjrairf rci; fs- 
i^ci Toy mfi abt'k \lyii!, thZtx Ba) uui tEp yfi'fZv. Philocal, p. 23. 
Ed. Cajit. 
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if there be an fuialogy, or likeness, between that system d! 
things and dispensation of Proyidence, which revelation 
informs us of, and that systeni of things and dispensafion 
of Providence, wMch experience, together with leason, 
informs lis of, that is, the known course of Batme, this is a 
presumption tnat tliey have both the same author and uause ; 
at least, so far as to answer objections against the fonner's 
being from God, drawn from any thing which is analogical, 
or similar to what is In the latter, which is acknowledged to 
be from him; for an Author of nature is here supposed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and government 
of the world upon reasoning, without foundation for the 
prittoiplea which wo assume, whether from the attributes of 
God, or any thing else, is building a world upon hypothesis, 
like Des Cartes. Forming our notions upon reasoning from 
principles which are certain, but applied to cases to which 
■we have no ground to apply them, (like those who esphua 
the structure of the human body, and the nature of diseases 
and medicines, from mere mathematics, without sufficient 
data,) is an enor much akin to the former ; since what is 
assumed, in order to make the reasoning applicable, is 
hypothecs. But it must be allowed just, to join abstract 
reasonings with the observation of facts, and ai^e from 
such facts as are known, to others that are like them; from 
that part of the Divine government over intelligent crea- 
tures, which comes rmder our view, to that larger and more 
general government over them which ia beyond it; and, 
from what is present, to collect what is likely, credible, or 
not incredible, will he hereafter. 

This method, then, of concluding and determining being 
practical, and what, if we will act at ail, we cannot but act 
upon in the common pursuits of hfe ; being, evidently, con- 
oluMve in various degrees, proportionable to the degree and 
exactness of the whole anali^ or likeness, and having so 
great avithority for its introduction into the subject of 
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religion, even revealed religion; my design ia to apply it 
to that subject in general, botli natiiral and revealed, taking 
for proved, that tliere is an intelligent Author of natui-e, 
and natural Governor of the world. For, as there ia no 
presumption, agiunst this, prior to the proof of it, so it has 
been often proved with accumulated evidence: from this 
argument of analogy and final causes, from abstract rea- 
sonings, from the moat ancient tradition and testimony, and 
from the general consent of mankind. ITor does it appear, 
so far as I can find, to be denied by the generaJity of 
those who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evidence 
of religion. 

As there are some, who, instead of thus attending to 
what is, in fact, the constitution of nature, form tlieir 
notions of God's government upon hypothesis, bo there are 
others, who indulge themselves in vain and idle speculations, 
how the world might, possibly, have been framed other- 
wise than it is: and upon supposition that things might, in 
imagining that they should, have been disposed and carried 
on after a better model, than what appears in the present 
disposition and conduct of them. Suppose, now, a pei'sou 
of such a turn of mind to go on with his reveries, till he 
had, at length, fixed upon some particular plan of natm'e, 
as appearing to him the best. One shall scarce be thought 
guilty of detraction against human understanding, if one 
should say, even beforehand, that the plan which this spec- 
ulative person would fix upon, though he were the wisest 
of the sons of men, probably would not be the very best, 
even according to his own notions of hest; whether be 
thought that to be so, which afforded occasions and motives 
for the exercise of the greatest virtue, or which was 
productive of the greatest happiness, or that these two 
were necessarily connected, and nm up into one and the 
same plan. However, it may not be amiss, once for all, to 
see what would be the amount of these emendations and 
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imag^naty improvements upon the system of nature, or how 
far they would mislead us. And, it seems, there could he 
no stopping, till we came to some such conclusions as these: 
that all creatures should at first be made aa perfect and as 
happy, as they were capahle of ever being; that nothing, 
to he sure, of hazard or danger should be put upon them 
to do — some indolent persons would, perhaps, think nothing 
at all; or certdnly, that effectual care should he taken, 
that t!iey should, whether necessary or not, yet eventually 
and in fact, always do what was right and most coaducivo 
to happiness, which would he thought easy for infinite 
Power to effect, either by not giving them any principles 
which would endanger their going wrong, or by laying the 
right motive of action, in every instance, before their mhids 
continually, ia so strong a maimer as would never fail of 
inducing them to act conformably to it ; and that the whole 
method of government by punishments should he rejected 
as absurd — as an awkward, round-about method of carry- 
ing things on — ^nay, as contrary to a principal purpose, for 
which, it would be supposed, creatures were made, namely. 



Now, without considering what is to be said in particular 
to the several parts of this train of folly and extravagance, 
what has been above intimated is a full, direct, general 
answer to it, namely, that we may see beforehand, that we 
have not faculties for this kind of speculation. For, though 
it be admitted, that, from the first principles of our nature, 
we unavoidably judge or determine some ends to be abso- 
lutely in themselves preferable to others, and that the ends 
now mentioned, or if they run up into one, that this one is 
absolutely the best, and, consequently, that we must con- 
clude the ultimate end designed in the constitution of 
nature and conduct of Providence, is the most virtue and 
happiness possible; yet, ve ai'e far from being able w 
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judge ivliat particuiar disposition of things woiild be mos) 
friendly and assistant to yirtiie, or wliat means might he 
ahsoiutely necessary to produce the most happiness in a 
system of such extent as our own world may be, taliing in 
all that is past and to come, though we sliould suppose it 
detached from the whole of things. Indeed, we are so far 
from hejng ahle to judge of this, that we are not judges 
what raay be the necessary means of raking and conducting 
one person to the highest perfection and happiness of his 
nature. ITay, even in the Jittle affairs of the present life, 
we find men of different educations and rants are not com- 
petent judges of tlie conduct of each other. Our whole 
nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to God, and 
to deny ail imperfection of him. And this will for ever be 
a practical proof of his moral character, to such as wilt 
consider what a practical proof is; because it is the voice 
of God speaiing in us. And from hence we conclude, 
that vhtue must be the happiness, and vice the misery, of 
every creature; and that regularity, and order, and right, 
cannot hut prevail finally, in a imivei-se under his govern- 
ment. But we are in no sort judges what are the necessary 
means of accomplishing this end. 

Let US, then, instead of that idle, and not very innocent 
employment, of forming ima^naty models of a world, and 
schemes of governing it, turn our thoughts to what we 
experience to be the conduct of Hature with respect to 
intelligent creatures; which may be resolved into general 
laivs or rules of administration, in the same way as many 
of the laws of nature, respecting inanimate matter, may be 
collected from experiments. And let us compare the kno'vvn 
constitution and course of things, with what is said to be 
the moral system of nature, the acknowledged dispensations 
of Pnividence, or that government which we find ourselves 
under, with what religion teaches us to belieYe and expect. 
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y are not analogous and of a piece. 
And, upon such a comparison it will, I tlainlc, be found that 
they are very much so — that both may be traced up to the 
same general laws, and resolved into the same principles 
of Divine conduct, 

The analogy, here proposed to be considered, is of pretty 
large extent, and consists of several parts, in some more, in 
others less, exact. In some few instances, perhaps, it may 
amount to a rea! practical proof: in others not so; yet, in 
these it is a confirmation of what is proved othenvise. It 
will undeniably show, what too many want to have shown 
them, that the system of religion, both natural and revealed, 
considered only as a system, and prior to the proof of it, 
is not a subject of ridicule, unless that of natiire he so too. 
And it will afford an answer to almost all objections against 
the system, both of natural and of revealed religion, though 
not, perhaps, an answer in so great a degree, yet in a very 
considerable degree an answer, to the objections against 
the evidence of it; for, objections against a proof, and 
objections against what is said to be proved, the reader will 
observe, are different things. 

2Tow, the Divine government of the world, implied in the 
notion of religion in general, and of Chrislianity, contains 
in it : that mankind is appointed to live in a future state ;(l) 
that there every one shall be rewai'ded or punished ;(2) 
rewarded or punished respectively for all that behavior 
here which we comprehend under the words, virtuous or 
visions, morally good or evil;(3) that our present life is a 
probation, a stat« of tria!,(4) and of disciphne,(5) for that 
future one; notwithstanding the objections which men may 
fancy they have, from notions of necessity, ag^st there 
being any such moral plan as this at all;{fi} and what- 
ever objections may appear to lie against the wisdom ami 
(l)Cli.i. (2)Ch,ii. (3)Ch,iii. ('l)Cli,iv. (5)Ch.v. (6) Cli vi 
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giiodness of it as it stands so imperfectly made known to lis 
it present (I) that tliis world being ia a state of apostasy 
and mukedness and consequLntly of ruin, and the sense 
hoth of then condition lad duty being greatly corrupted 
amount men this give occasion for an additional dlspen- 
sition of Providence of the utmost importance ;( 2) proved 
by miracles ;{3) but containing in it many things appearing 
to us strange, and not to have been expected ;(4) a dis- 
pensation of Providence, which is a scheme or sj^tem of 
things ;(6) carried on by the mediation of a Divine person, 
the Messiah, in order to the recovery of the world ;(6) 
yet not revealed to aU men, nor proved with the strongest 
possible evidence to all those to whom it is reveaJed; but 
only to such a part of mankind, and with such particular 
evidence, as the wisdom of God thought fit-CT) The 
design, then, of the following treatise ivil! be to show, 
that the several parts principally objected against in this 
moral and Chiisfian dispensation, including its sfiheme, its 
publication, and the proof which God has afforded us of 
its trath; that the particular parts principally objected 
against in this whole dispensation, are analogous to what 
is experienced in the constitution and course of Natiffe, or 
Providence; that the chief objections themselves, which 
are alledged against the former, are no otlier than what may 
be alledged with like justness agtunst the latter, where they 
are found, in fact, to be inconclusive; and that this argu- 
ment from analogy is, in genei-al, unanswerable, and, un- 
doubtedly, of weight on the side of religion,(8) notwith- 
standing the objections wliich may seem to lie against It, 
and the real ground which there may he for difference of 
opinion, as to the particular degree of weight which is to he 
laid upon it. This is a general aeconnt of what may be 

(l)Ch.vi!. (ajParlS, ch, [. (3) Ch, ii. (4) Ch. iu. C5)Ch.iT 
(G)Ch. V. (7)vi., vii. (S)Cli. viii. 
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looked for m the following treatise. And I shall begin it 
with that which la the foundation of all our hopes, and of 
all our fears — alt our hopes and fears, which are of any 
consideration — I mean a future life. 
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AN^ALOGY OF RELIGflOU 



CONSTITUTION AND COURSE OF NATURE 



CHAPTER I. 



Strange difficulties have been niised, by so 
jug persona] identity, or tte sameness of Jiving agents, im- 
plied in the notion of our existing now and hereafter, or in 
any two successive moments; which, whoever thinks it 
worth while, may see considered in the first Dissertation at 
the end of this treatise. But, without regard to any of 
them here, let us consider what the analogy of nature, and 
the several changes which we Lave undergone, and those 
wtich we know we may undergo without being destroyed, 
suggest, as to the effect which death may, or may not, 
have upon us ; and whether it be not from thence probable, 
that we may sin^ve this change, and exist in a future state 
of life and perception. 

I. From our being born into the present w id tl 
helpless, imperfect state of infancy, and ha in d 

from thence to mature age, we find it to be g 11 
of nature in oui- own species, that the same t -s th 
same individuals, should exist in degrees of 1 f and pe p 
lion, with capacities of action, of enjoyment d Q 
in one period of their being, greatly differc t f tl 
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appointed them in another period of it. And in otlier 
cicatures the same law holds. For the difference of their 
capacities and states of life at their birth (to go no liiglier) 
and io maturity ; the change of worms into flies, and the 
vast enlargement of their locomotive powers by such 
cliange; and birds and insects bursting the shell of their 
habitation, and by this means entering into a new world, 
furnished with new accommodations for them, and finding 
a new sphere of action asagned them ; these are instances 
of this general law of nature. Tlius, all the various and 
wonderful transformations of animals are to be taken into 
conaderation here. But the states of life in which we om-- 
sclves existed foiinerly, in the womb and in our infancy, are 
idmost as different from our present, in mature age, as it is 
possible to conceive any two states or degrees of life can be. 
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expressed in the very word continaance, which seems our 
only natural reason, for believing the course of the woild will 
continue to-moirow, as it has done so far as ovir experience 
or knowledge of history can carry us back. Ifay, it seems 
ly is f b li VI tl t ■uiy b t w 

t ig w 11 t t t m m t 1 tl If 

tint, b tan ly pted Th f w 

d tl t t! ku vn t d tl t th dest 

t f f It f p pt d f tl fl w !d 

b PP 1 th t y tl p t 

t d with tl f d th w Id d t y t! f It J t 
t th t t f ea 1 t d tl d fl f 
d bt h t tl t tl y Id aft t h h 1 w 

I 1 1 p b bihty tl t 1 p w 11 t 

Tft d tl I t! b g d t thi 1 tl at 

d tl th d t t (1) F t t Mb 
m taitlt hll dtlpddt 

w t in tl t d tl dd t b d f t t 

must be highly probable that we shall snivive it, if theie 
be no ground to think death will be out destruction. 

Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, that prior 
to the natural and moral proofs of a future life commonly 
insisted upon, there would arise a general confused sus- 
picion, that, in the great shock and alteration which we shiill 

{\)DeatfuclionoJ limng poicerBt'ia a manner of expressioii ana- 
voidably ambignous; and may signify either the destruction of a 
tiring being, so os Mai ilie atnne living being shall be incapable of ever 
perceiving or acting again at ail; or iJte deslmdion of those mcana and 
itiitruraenis 6j telack ti is cajiable of its present life, of its present state 
of perception and of action. It is here nsed in the former senKC. 
When it is used in tbe latter, the epithet presejU is added. Tlio loss 
of a man's eya is a destruction of living powers in the hller sense. 
Bnt wo have no reason to think the desCrnctian of living powers in 
thn former sense, to be possible. We have no more reason to think a 
being, endued with living powers, sver loses (hem during its whole 
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nndetgo by dentb -we that is oxvt liimg, powers might Ije 
wlo!!} destiojed yet even pnoi to tl ose ptoofr there ia 
reaJly no partieiihi distinct ^lound oi reason for this 
appichension at all so far as I can find If there he, it 
munt aiise eithei fiom //w rcaso-i of tlie Vivi j or frora tht 
attal /y of nature 

But we cannot argue from IJ/' reason of the iking, that 
death is the destruction of living agents b fi,Wse we know 
not at all what dtath is in itself but only some of its 
effn,f 1 su h as the di'^aolution of flesh skm and bones : 
and these effects do in no wise appear to implj the destruc- 
tion <if a Inmg i^ent And besides as we are greatly in 
the d rk upon whit the tserci o of our Imi^ powei-s de- 
pends so we aie wholly ignorant what the powers them- 
selTes depend upon — the powers themselves as distin- 
giushed not only from their actual esercise but also from 
the piesent capacity of exercising them ind is opposed to 
their destruction fui sleep or hoT\c er a swoon, shows 
us not only that these powers exist when they are not 
exercised as the passive power of motion does m manimate 
matter but shows al o thit they exist when there is no 
present capacity of exuusmg them or that the capacities 
of exercising them for the present as w ell as the actual 
exercise of them iav, be suspended and jet tie powera 
themsehe remam unde-itroyLd Since tiien we know not 
It all upon what the existen eof fui hving powers depends, 
this shows further there cin no pi lability be collected 
from the reason of the thing that deaih will be their 
destiuction because then existence may depend upon 
somewhat in no decree iff cted by death — upon some- 
what qinte out if th leach of this ling of tenors. So 
that there is nothing more cei tarn thin that tie reason of 
t/s tl vq slicwi us no CO nectiou betveen death and the 
destruction of Imng igents N r can we find any thing 
throughout the whole analo/t/ of noliin to ifftr 1 us even 
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the slightest presumptioii, tliat animals ever lose their 
living powers; much less, if it were possible, that they 
lose them by death; for we have no faculties wherewith to 
tvuee any beyond or through it, so as to see what becomes 
of them. This event removes them from our view. It 
destroys the sensible proof, which we had before their 
death, of their being possessed of living powers, but does 
not appear to afford the least reason to believe, that tlicy 
arc then, or by that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of these 
powers, up to the very period to which we have faculties 
capable of tracing them, is itself a probability of their 
retaining them beyond it. And this is confirmed, and a 
sensible credibility is given to it, by observing the very 
great aad astonishing changes which we have experienced; 
so great, that o'ur existence in another state of life, of per- 
ception, and of action, will be but according to a method of 
Providential conduct, the like to wliich has been already ex- 
ercised, even with, regard to ourselves — accoi-ding to a course 
of nature, the like to wliich we have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, hon 
difficult it is to silence imagination enough to make the 
voice of reason even distinctly heard in this case; as we are 
accustomed, from our youth up, to indulge that forward 
delusive faculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere — of some 
assistance, indeed, to apprehension, but the author of all 
error; as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude con- 
ceptions of things, taking for granted that we are acquainted 
with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of; it may bo 
proper to consider the ima^nary presumptions, that death 
will be OUT destiiiction, aiising from these kinds of early 
and lasting prejudices; and to show how little they can 
really amomit to, even though we cannot wholly divest 
ourselves of them. And, 

I. All presumption of death's being the dcstraction of 
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ii\ 11 g beinf>s must go upon ".upp &1I1011 that they arc com- 
pDiinled ^iid SI diicpijtible But since coiisuouaness is a 
single and indivisible powei it should seem that the subject 
111 which it resides must be so too For were the motion 
of any particle of mattei -tbaolufdy one and mdivisihle, so 
i^ thit it should imply a contradiction to suppose part 
of this motion to exist nnd part not to e t th t ' p t 
of this mittei to mo(e and part to be t est tl t 
powei of motioa i> ould hi, mdivisible ai d 1 11 

the subject in nhich the power mheres nam ly tl p rt le 
of maftei foi if this ould be dmded 1 t tw n p -t 
might he moied and the other at lest whi h nt y t 
the supposition In hie manner it his b n d (l) 

md for anj thmg appeanng to the cont aiy j stly Ih t 
since the perception or consciousne s wh h w h f 

oui oi\n existence is indivisible so as that it is a contradic- 
tion to suppose one part of it shruld be heie and the other 
there the perceptive power 01 the f ower of consciousness, 
is indivisible too; and, consequently, the subject in which it 
i-eades, that is, the conscious being. Now, upon supposi- 
tion that living agent each man calls himself, is thus a sin- 
gle being, which there is, at least, no more difficulty in con- 
ceiving than in conceiving it to be a compound, and of 
which there is the proof now mentioned, it follows, that 
our organized bodies are no more ourselves, or part of our- 
selves, than any other matter around us. And it b as easy 
to conceive how matter, which is no pail of ourselves, may 
he appropriated to us in the manner which our present 
bodies are, as how we can receive impressions from, and 
have power over any matter. It is as easy to conceive, 
that we may exist out of bodies, as in them ; that we might 
have animated bodies of any other organs and senses wholly 
different from these now given us, and tJiat we may here- 
after animate these same or neir bodies variously modified 
(I.) Sen Dr. Clarke's Letter to Mr. Dodwell, and the defences of it. 
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1 t,a d t e e ho ai a un t 1 

b d as oir p t And listly tl d 1 t n f II 
Ui al o gain dbd ppiugotrslethae 

ss ly an mat d th w uld I e no m on 
ble tendency to destroy the living beings, ourselves, or de- 
prive as of living faculties, the faculties of perception and 
of action, than the dissolution of any foreign matter, which 
we are capable of receiying impressions from, and maluiig 
(ISO of for the common occasions of life. 

II, The simplicity and absolute oneness of a living agent 
caimot, indeed, from the nature of the thing, be properly 
proved by experimental observations. But as these fall 
in with the supposition of its unity, so they pkinly lead us 
to conclude ceitsunly, that our gross organized bodies, with 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and with which we 
act, are no part of om-selves, and, therefore, show us, that 
we have no reason to believe thdr destruction to be ours, 
even without determining whether our living substances be 
material or immaterial. For we see by experience, that 
mea may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, and even 
the greatest part of these bodies, and yet remmii the same 
living agents. And persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was ex- 
tremely small, in comparison of what it is in mature age; 
and we cannot but think, that they might then have lost a 
considerable part of that small body, and yet have remained 
the same living agents, as they may now lose great part of 
their present body, and remwn so. And it is certain, that 
the bodies of all animals are in a constant liux, from that 
never-ceasing attrition which there is in every part of them. 
Kow, things of this kind unavoidably teach us to distin- 
guish between these hving agents, ourselves, and large 
quantities of matter, in which we are very nearly inter- 
ested: since these may be alienated, and actually are in a 
daily course of succession, and changing- their owners ; 
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wliilst we are assured, that each, liring ngent r 
and the same permanent bMng.{l) And tliis geoerfii obser- 
vation leads us on to the following ones. 

1. Tliat we have no way of determining by experience, 
what is the certain bulk of the living being each man calls 
liimself ; and yet, till it he determined that it ia larger in 
balk than the solid elementary particles of matter, which 
there is no ground to think any natui'al power can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reason, to think death to be the dissolu- 
tion of it, oS the living being, even though it should not be 
absolutely indiscerptible. 

2. From our being so nearly related to, and interested 
in certain systems of matter, suppose our flesh and bones, 
and afterward ceasing to he at all related to them, the living 
agents, ourselve';, remaining aU this while imdestroyed, 
notwithstanding such alienation; and, consequently, these 
systems of matter not being ourselves : it follows fur- 
ther, that we have no ground to conclude any other, 
suppose micmal syBtejos of matter, to be the living agents, 
oiirselves; because we can have no ground to conclude this, 
but from our relation to, and interest in such other systemi 
of matter: and, therefore, we can have no reason to con- 
clude, what befalla those systems of matter at death, to be 
the destmctjon of the living agents. We have already, 
several times over, lost a great part, or perhaps the whole 
of our body, according to certain common established laws 
of nature ; yet we remjun the same living agents : when we 
shall lose as great a part, or the whole, by another common 
established law of nature, death, why may we not, also, 
remain the same? That the alienation has been gradual 
in one case, and in the other will be more at once, does 
not prove any thing to the contrary. We have passed 
undestroyed through those many and great revolutions of 
matter, so peculiarly appropriated to us ourselves; whv 

(USoflDisBGrialioiil. 
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should we imagine death will be so fatal to wsl Nor can 
it he objected, that what is thus alienated, or lost, is no part 
of our original solid body, but only adventitioua matter; be- 
cause we may lose enthe hmbs, which must have contdned 
many solid parts and vessels of the original body: or, if 
this be not admitted, we have no proof that any of these 
soUd parts are dissolved or alienated by death ; though, by 
the way, we are very nearly related to that ertraneous or 
adventilioiia matter, whilst it continues united to and dis- 
tending the several parts of our solid body. But, after all, 
the relation a person bears to those parts of his body to 
which he is the most nearly related, what does it appear to 
amoimt to but this thit the livin^ igent and those parts of 
the body mutually affect ei(.h othei ' And the imc thm^ 
the same thing in kind though not in dej^iee may be said 
of all foreiffn matter which gives u ideas and which we 
have any power oiei From the e obsu'vafions tho whole 
ground of the imTgination is removed that the dissolutfn 
of any matter is the destru:,ti n of a luinn fgcnt frfm the 
interest he once Ind m such m^ftei 

3. If we considei our bodj somewhat moie distinctly 
as made up of oignns and instruments of pLiception and 
of motion, it will bnng us to the same conclusion Thus 
tho common optical espeiimtnts show and even the obser^a 
tion how sight is assisted by glasses shows, that we see with 
our eyes in the same sense as we see with glasses. Nor 
is there any reason to believe, that we see with them in any 
tJ — y other, I mean, which would lead us to 

1 k th y t elf a percipient. The like is to be said of 
I m d r feeling distant solid matter by means of 

m wh t u hand, seems an instance of the like Idnd, as 
t tl ubj t we are considering. All these are instances 
f f tier, or such a,s is no part of our body, being 

t -urn tal preparing objects for, and conveying them 

th I vmg power, in a manner similar, or like to the 
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ninmi(!r in whioli our organs of sense prepare ani convey 
them. Both are, in a hke way, instniments of our receiving 
such ideas from external objects, as the Author of nature 
appointed those external objects to be the occasions of 
exciting in ris. However, glasses are evidently instances of 
tliia; namely, of matter, wbich is no part of our body, 
preparing objects for, and conveying them toward the per- 
ceiving power, in like manner as our bodily organs do. 
And if we see with our eyes only in the same manner as 
we do with glasses, the like may justly be concluded from 
analogy, of all our other senses. It is not intended, by 
any thing here said, to affirm, that the whole apparatus of 
vision, or of perception by any other of our senses, can be 
traced, through all its steps, qrdte up to the living power 
of seeing, or perceiving ; but that, so far as it can be traced 
by esperimeutal observations, so far it appears, that our 
organs of sense prepare and convey on objects, in order to 
their being perceived, in hke manner as foreign matter does, 
without afFoi-ding any shadow of appeai*ance, that they 
themselves perceive. And that we have no reason to think 
our organs of sense percipients, is confirmed by instances 
of persons losing some of them, the living beings them- 
selves, their former occupiers, remaining unimpjured. It is 
confirmed, also, by the experience of dreams; by which we 
find we are at pit^ent possessed of a latent and what would 
othenvise be an ummtgmed unknown power of perceiving 
sensible objects in as stiong and h^ely a mannfr without 
our external organs of sense as with them 

80, also, with legird to jur powei of movmg or direct 
ing motion by mil and (.hoi e upon the de tructifn ot a 
limb, this acti\e powei rem-un': as it evidently seems 
unlessened; so as that the living bt,mg Tiho has suffered 
this loss, would be capable of moMnii as befoie it it had 
another limb to move with. It can walk by the help of an 
arti^oial leg, jiat as it can make use of a pole or a lever, tc 
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reacJi toward itself, and to move things beyond the length 
ami! the power of ila natural arm; and this last it does in 
the same manner as it reaches and moves, with its natuial 
arm, things nearer and of less weight, Nor is there so 
much as any appearance of our limbs being endued witli a 
power »" moving or directing themselves; though they are 
adapted; like the several parts of a machine, to be tlie 
instruments of motion to eacb otiier, and some parts of 
the same limb, to be instruments of motion to other parts 
of it. 

Tbns, a man determines that he T?i31 look at such an ob- 
ject through a microscope ; or, being lame suppose, that ho 
will walk to such a place with a staff a week hence. His 
eyes and his feet no more determine in these cases, than 
the microscope and the staff. Nor is there any ground to 
tliink they any more put the determination in practice, or 
that his eyes are the seers, or his feet the movers, in any 
other sense than as the microscope and the staff are. Upon 
the whole, then, our organs of sense and our limbs are 
certainly instruments, wliich the living persons, om'selves, 
make use of to perceive and move with. There is not any 
probability, that they are any more ; nor, conseijnently, that 
we have any other kind of relation to tbem, than what 
we have to any other foreign matter formed into instru- 
ments of perception and motion, suppose into a microscope 
or a staff— -I say, any other kind of relation, for I am not 
speaking of the degree of it; nor, consequently, is there 
any probability, that the aUenation or dissolution of these 
instruments is the destruction of the perceiving and moving 

And thus our finding, that the dissolution of matter in 
which living beings were most neaiiy interested, is not theii- 
dissolution, and that the destruction of several of the organs 
and instruments of pereeption and of motion belonging to 
lliem, is not their destruction, shows, demonstratively, that 
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tliere is no ground to think, that the dissolution of any 
other matter, or destruction of any other organs and instra- 
menis, will be tlie dissolution or destruction of living agents, 
from the like kind of relation. And we have no reason to 
think we stand in any other kind of relation to any thing 
which we find dissolved by deatli. 

But, it is said, these observations are equally applicable 
to brutes; and it is thought an insuperable difficulty, that 
they should be immortal, and, by consequence, capable of 
everlasting happiness. Now, this manner of expression is 
both invidious and weak : but the thing intended by it ia 
really no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
moral consideration. For, first, suppose the invidious thing, 
designed in such a manner of expression, were really im- 
plied, as it is not in the least, in the natural immortality of 
brutes ; namely, that they must anive at great attainments, 
and become rational and moral agents ; even this would be 
no difficulty, smce we Imow not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endued with. There was once, prior 
to experience, as great presumption against humsm erea^ 
tures, as there is against the brute creatures, arriving at 
that degree of understanding which we have in mature age ; 
for we can trace up our own existence to the same original 
with theirs. And we find it to he a general law of nature, 
that creatures endued with capacities of virtue and reli^on, 
should be placed in a condition of being, in which they are 
altogether without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And great 
part of the human species go out of the present world, 
before they come to the exercise of these capacities in any 
degree at all. But, then, secondly, the natural immortality 
of brutes does not in the least imply, that they are endued 
with any latent oapaciliea of a rational or moral nature. 
And the economy of the imiverse might reqiiire, that there 
sliDidd be living creatures without any capacities of this 
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kind. And all difBcuIties, as to the manner Iiow they are 
to be disposed of, are so apparently and wholly founded hi 
our ignorance, that it is wonderful they should be insisted 
upon by any, but such as are weak enough to think they 
ore acquainted with the whole system of things. There is, 
then, absolutely nothing at all in tliis objection, which ia so 
I'hetotically urged against the greatest part of the natural 
proofs or presumptions of the immortality of human minds — 
I say the greatest part; for it is less applicable to the fol- 
lowing observation, which is more pecidiar to mankind : 

III. That, as it is evident our ^-essnt powers and capaci- 
ties of reason, memory, and affection, do not depend upon 
OBX gross body, in the manner in which perception by our 
organs of sense does, so they do not appear to depend 
upon it at all in any such manner, as to give groimd to thmk, 
that the dissolution of this body will be the destruction of 
these our present powers of reflection, as it will of our 
powers of sensation; or to give ground to conclude, even 
that it will be so much as a suspension of the former. 

Human creatures exist, at present, in two states of life 
and perception, greatly different Iroia each other, each of 
which has its own peculiar laws, and its own peculiar enjoy- 
ments and sufferings. Wlien any of our senses are affected, 
or appetites gratified with the objects of them, we may be 
said to exist, or live, in a state of sensation. When none 
of OUT senses are affected, or appetites gratified, and yet we 
perceive, and reason, and act, we may be said to exist, or 
live, in a state of reflection. Ifow, it is by no means cer- 
tain, that any thing which is dissolved by death is any way 
necessary to the living being, in tliis its state of reflection, 
iifler ideas are gained. For though, from our present con- 
stitution and condition of being, our external organs of 
sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to our reflect- 
ing powers, as caniages, and levers, and scaffolds are m 
ai-cbi Lecture ; yet, when those ideas arc bi'ought in, we ave 
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eapabic of reflecting in tlie most intense degree, and of 
enjoying the greatest pleasure, and feeling the gi'eatest pain, 
by means of that reflection, without any assistance from 
our senses ; and witJiout any at all, which we know of, 
from that body, which \Yill be dissolved by death. It does 
not appear, then, that the relation of this gross body to the 
reflecting being, is, in any degree, necessary to thinking, to 
our intellectual enjoyments or sufferings ; nor, consequently, 
that the dissolution, or ahenation of the former, by death, 
will be the destruction of those present powers, which ren- 
der us capable of this state of reflection. Fiirther, there are 
instances of mortal diseases, which do not at all affect our 
present intellectual powers ; and this affords a presumption, 
that those diseases will not destroy these present powers. 
Indeed, from the obseiTations made above,(l) it appears, 
that there is no presumption, from their mutually affecting 
each other, that the dissolution of the body is the destruc- 
tion of the living agent. And, by the same reasoning it 
must appear, too, that there is no presumption, from their 
mutwally affecting each other, that the dissolution of the 
body is the destruction of our present reflecting powere; 
but instances of their not affecting each other, afford a 
presumption of the contrary. Instances of mortal diseases 
not impairing our present reflecting powers, evidently turn 
our thoughts even from imagining such diseases to be the 
destruction of them. Several things, indeed, gieatly affect 
all CUV living powere, and, at length, suspend the exercise 
of them; as, for instance, drowsiness, increasing till it ends 
in sound sleep : and from hence we might have imagined 
it would destroy them, till we found, by experience, the 
weakness of this way of judging. But, in the diseases 
now mentioned, there is not so much as the shadow of 
probability, to lead us to any such conclusion, as to the 
reflecting powers which we have at present; for, in those 
(I) Pflgos 5G, 57, 58 
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diseases, persons, t!ie moment before death, appeav to be in 
the highest vigor of life. They discover apprehenaon, 
memory, reason, all entire ; witli the utmost force of affec- 
tion; sense of a character, of shame and honor; and the 
liighest mental enjoyments and sufferings, even to the last 
gasji : and these surely prove even greater vigor of life than 
bodily strength does. Now, what pretense is there for 
Oiinldng, that a progressive disease, when arrived to such 
a degree — I mean that degree whicli is mortal — will 
desti-oy those powers, which were not impdred, which 
were not affected by it, during its whole progress, quite 
up to that degree? And if death, by diseases of this 
kind, is not the destruciion of our present reflecting 
powers, it will scarce be thought that death by any other 
means is. 

It is obvious that this general obsen-ation may be carried 
onlurther and there aj pears so little connection betn een 
oui bodily poweit. of sensation and our ptesent powers of 
leilection that theie is no reison to c nclude that death 
whi:,h de froyi the former does so much '\s suspLud the 
exLrcibe of the lattei oi u ten upt our coi t lung to e^st 
in the like state of reflection which we do now For sus 
pension ot reis n memo 7 and the affecti ns whicIi they 
excite is no pait f the idi i of deith nor is implied m our 
DOtifn of it Aid ou d ily expeiiencing these powers to 
ho exeiused witl ut anj assistanci, that we luiow of 
fiom those bodies which tmU be dissolved by death and 
our finding often that tlip exetcise of them is so hvely to 
the lasi these things ifloid d sen ihle appiehension thit 
death may not perhaps be so much as % disomtuiu'mce of 
the exercise of the e powers nor of the enjojments and 
suffenngs which it implies (1) so that our posthumous iife 
white-\er there may he m it idditioni! to oui present ytt 

(1) Thareare lliree d[slitict questions, waiting !<> a future life here 
cmBulercil; Wliclhor doatli be -ho dfe'itriiction of livinR ■.i^eaisl If 
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64 OF A FUTURE LIFE. [^PAIIT I. 

may not be entirely beginning anew, but going on. Death 
[nay, in some sort, and in some respects, answer to our 
birtb, wliioh is not a suspension of tlie faculties wMcb we 
had before it, or a total change of tiie state of life in wiiicli 
we existed wben in tke womb, but a conlinuatjon of both, 
witli such and such great alterations. 

Nay, for aiigbt we know of ourselves, of our present life, 
and of death, death may immediately, in the natural course 
of things, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of 
hfe, as our birth does ;(1) a state in which our capacities and 
sphere of perception, and of action, may be much greater 
than at present. For, as otu' relation to our external 
organs of sense renders us capable of existing in our pres- 
ent state of sensation, so it may be the only natui-al hinder- 
aiico to our existing, immediately, and, of course, iu a higher 
state of reflection. The truth is, reason does not at all show 
ua in what state death naturally leaves us. But were we 
sure, that it would suspend all our perceptive and active 
powers, yet the suspension of a power, and the destruction 
of it, are effects so totally different in kind, as we expe- 
rience from sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise 
argue from one to the other ; or conclude, even, to the lowest 
degree of probability, that the same kind of force which 

not, Whether it be the destruction of theit present powers of reflec- 
tion, as it certainly is tlie destruction of their present powers of sen- 
sation? And if notjWhefhor it lie the suspension, or disco ntioua nee 
of the eiercisB of these present reflecting powers? Now, if tiiers 
bo no reason to balieve the last, thero will be, it that were possible, 
less for the next, and le^ stiU for the first. 

(l)This, ttccordin^ to Strabo, was the opinion of the Biahmans: 

Utarrnt, yisurn (ic lii oitais ^kt, us) top (mJiii^SM lilt •fi>.CTffKnTI. 
Lib. XV, p. 1039. Ed. Amat. 1707, To which opinion perhaps An- 
loninus may allude in these words, it t^i vi^ifiimt, Tpm tit^toai 'm n< 
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is sufficient to suspend our faculties, though it be inoreasea 
ever so much, will be sufficient to destroy them, 

These observations together may be sufficient to show, 
how little presumption there is that death is the destruction 
of human creatures. However, there is the shadow of an 
analogy, which may lead us to ima^ne it is — the supposed 
likeness which is observed between the decay of vegetables 
and of living creatures. And this likeness is indeed suf- 
ficient to afford the poets very apt aUusions to the Howers of 
the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our present life. 
But, in reason, the analogy is so far from holding, that 
there appears no ground even for the comparison, as to the 
present question; because one of the two subjects com- 
pared is wholly void of that, which is the principle and 
chief tiling in the otlier, the power of perception and of ac- 
tion; and which is the only thing we ai-e inquiring about 
the continuance of. So tliat the destruction of a vegetable 
is an event not similar, or analogous, to the destruction of 
a living agent. 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the delusive 
custom of substituting imagination in the room of experi- 
ence, we would confine ourselves to what we do know and 
understand — if we would argue only from that, and from 
that form our expectations, it would appear, at first sight, 
that as no probability of living beings ever ceasing to be so, 
can be concluded from the reason of the thing, so none 
ean he collected from the anal«^y of nature ; because we 
cannot trajje any living beings beyond death. But as we 
are conscious that we are endued with capacities of pcrcep- 
Ijon and of action, and are hving persons, what we are to 
go upon is, tliat we shall continue so till we foresee some 
accident, or event, which will endanger those capacities, or 
be likely to destroy us ; which death does in no wise appear 
to be. 

And tJius, when we go out of tliis world, we may pass 
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into Eew scenes, and a new state of life and action, just aa 
naturally as we came into the present. And Uiis new state 
may naturally be a social one. And the adTantagea of it, 
advantag;es of every kind, may naturally be bestowed, 
according to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon 
every one in propoi'Uoii to the degrees of his virtue. And 
though the advantages of that future natmal state should 
not be bestowed, as these of the present in some measure 
are, by tlie will of the society, but entirely by His more im- 
mediate action, upon whom the whole frame of nature 
depends, yet this distribution may bo just as natural, as 
their being distributed here by the instrumentality of men. 
And, mdeod, though one were to allow any confused, imde- 
tennined sense, which people please to put upon the word 
natural, it would be a shortness of thought scai-ce credible 
to imagine, that no system or course of things caa be so, 
but only Tvhat we see at present ;(1) especially whilst tlie 
probabihty of a future life, or the natural immortality of 
the soul, is admitted upon the evidence of reason; because 
this is really both admitting and denying at once, a state 
of being different from the present to be natural. But the 
only distinct meaning of that word is stated, Juced, ov set- 
tied; since what is natural aa much requires, and presup- 
poses an intelligent agent to render it so, that is, to effect it 
continually, or at stated times, as what is supernatural cr 
miraculous does to effect it for once. And from hence it 
must follow, that persona' notion of what is natural will bo 
enlarged, in proportion to their greater knowledge of the 
works of God and the dispensations of liis providence. Nor 
is there any absurdity ia supposing, that there may be beings 
in the universe, whose capacities, and knowledge, and views, 
may be so extensive, as that the whole Christian dispensa- 
tion may to them appear natural, that is, analogous or con- 
formable to God's dealings with other parts of his creation, 
(I) See Part 3,0liap. ii; and Part 2, Chap. W. 
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CHAP. I.] 01' A ITJTUUE LIFE, 6T 

as niitural as the visible tnovm course of things appears to 
us. For there seems scarce any other possible sense to be 
put upon the iTOrd, hut that only in which it is here used — 
similar, stated, or uniform. 

Tliis credibility of a future life, ■which has here been 
insisted upon, how little soever it may satisfy our cariosity, 
seems to answer all the purposes of religion, in lite manner 
as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed, a proof, even a 
demonstrative one, of a future life, would not be a proof of 
religion. For, that we are to live hereafter, ia just as 
reconcilable with the scheme of Atheism, and as wel! to be 
accounted for by it, as that we are now alive is ; and, there- 
fore, aothing can be more absurd, than to argue from that 
scheme, that there can be no future state. But as religion 
implies a future state, any presiunption against such a state 
ia a presumption against leligion. And the foregoing obser- 
vations remove all presumptions of that sort, and prove, to 
a very considerable degree of probability, one fundamental 
doctrine of reli^on ; which, if believed, would gi-eatly open 
and dispose the mind seriously to attend to the general evi- 
dence of the whole. 
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CHAPTEB, II. 

OOD BY HEWAHDa AND PUK]&H- 
MBITIS, AND PABTICDLARLT OF THK LATTKH. 

That wliioli mates the question concerning a future life 
to be of so great importance to us, is our capacity of hap- 
piness and misery. And that which makes tlie considem- 
tion of it to be of so great importance to ns, is the suppo- 
sition of our liappiness and mkery hereafter, depending 
upon our actions here. Without this, indeed, curiosity 
could not but sometimes bring a subject, in which we may 
be so higlily interested, to our thoughts, especially upon 
the mortality of others, or tlie near prospect of our own. 
But reasonable men would not take any farther thought 
about hereafter, than what should happen thus occasionally 
10 rise in their miads, if it were certain that our future inter- 
est no way depended upon our present behavior ; whereas, 
on the contrary, if there be ground, either from analogy or 
any thing else, to think it does, then there is reason, also, 
for the most active thought and solicitude to secure that 
interest — to behave so as tliat we may escape that misery, 
and obtain that happiness in another life, which we not 
only suppose ourselves capable of, but which we apprehend, 
aiso, is put in our own power. And whether there bo 
ground for tliis last apprehension, certainly would deserve 
to be most seriously considered, were there no other proof 
of a future Jife, and interest, than that presumptive one 
which the foregoing observations amount to. 

Jfow, in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
part of what we suifer, is jmi in our own power. For 
pleasure and pain are the consequences of our actions; and 
we are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities 
of foreseeing these coiisoquences. We find, by experience, 
ho does not so much as preserve our lives exclusively of 
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our owTi care and atttntion to piovide ourselves ivitli, and 
to maJie use of, that &iibtenance, by wliicb he has ippomttd 
our lives shall be pieserved, and without which he his 
appointed they shall not he preserved at all. And iq gen 
eml, we foresee, that the erternfil tilings, which ire the ob 
jecfs of our various passions, can neither he j1 twined nor 
enjoyed, without exerting oiirselves in. such and such m i 
ners; but by thus exertmg ourselves, we obtaii i d enjoy 
th^e objects, in which our natural good consists ot by thw 
means God gives us the. possession and enjoymeit ot then 
I know not that we have any one kind or degree of enjoyment, 
but by the means of our own actions. And, by prudence 
and care, we may, for the most part, pass our days in toler- 
able ease and quiet ; or, on the contrary, we may, by rash- 
ness, ungovemed passion, willfulness, or even by negligence, 
make ourselves as miserable as ever we please. And nuiny 
do please to make themselves extremely miserable, that is, 
to do what they know beforehand will render them so. 
They follow those ways, the fruit of which they know, by 
instruction, example, experience, will be disgrace, and pov- 
erty, and sickness, and untimely death. This every one 
observes to be the general course of tilings; though it is to 
be allowed, we cannot find by experience, that all our suffer- 
ings are owing to our own follies. 

"Why the Author of nature does not give his creatiu-es 
pi-omiscuously such and such perceptions, without regard to 
their behavior — why he does not make them happy without 
the instrtunentahty of their own actions, and prevent their 
bringing any sufferings upon themselves, is another matter. 
Perhaps there may be some impossibiUties in the nature of 
things, which we are unacquainted with;{l) or less happi- 
ness, it may be, would, iipon tlie whole, be produced by 
such a method of conduct, than is by the present; or, per- 
haps, divine goodness, witli which, if I mistake not, we 

(1) Parti, Chap. vii. 
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miilte very free in our speculations, Ejay not be a bare single 
disposition to produce Imppiness ; but a disposition to niaio 
the good, the faithful, the honest man happy. Perliaps an 
infinitely perfect Mini may be pleased with seeing hk orea^ 
tures behave suitably to the nature which he has given 
them ; to the relations which he has placed them in to each 
other; and to that which they stand in to himself — that 
relation to himself, which, dming their existence, is even 
necessary, and which is the moat important one of all. 
Perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased 
with this moral piety of moral agents, in and for itself, as 
well as upon account of its being essentially conducive to 
the happiness of his creation. Or the whole end, for which 
God made, and thus governs the world, may be utterly 
beyond the reach of our faculties ; there may bo somewhat 
in it as impossible for us to have any conception of, as for a 
blind man to have a conception of eoloia But howeici 
this be, it is certam matter of unneraal expeiience, that the 
general method of Dnme administration i'!, foiewarmng us, 
or giving us capacities to foieaee, with moie or less cltai- 
iiess, that if we act so and so, we shall have such enjoy 
ments; if so and so, such suftenngs, and giving tis those 
eujoymenta, and making u'l fe^l those suffeiings, in conse 
quence of our actions 

"But aU this is to be ascribed to thp general couise of 
nature." True. Tins is the \erj thing flhich I am observ- 
ing. It is to be asciibed to the geneial course of nature ; 
that is, not surelj to the words, oi ideas course of nature, 
but to Him who appomted it, and put thmgs into it ; or to a 
course of opeiation, from its iiiufoimity or consistency, 
called natural,{I) and which neces&anly implies an opera- 
ling i^ent. Foi when men find themselves necessitated to 
confess an Author of nafme, or that God is the natural 
governor of the world, they must not deny this agiiiii, 
(l)Tages66, 67. 
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because his government is uniform; they miiat not deny 
that he does things at all, because he does them con 
stantly; because the effects of his acting are penmiw'iit 
whether his acting he so or not ; though there is no reason 
to think it is not. In short, every man, in. every thing he 
does, naturally acts upon the forethought and ^pprebensl n 
of avoiding evil, or obtaining good : and, if the nahtial 
course of things be the appointment of God and oui 
natural faculties of knowledge and experience are ^i en us 
by him, then the good and bad consequences which follow 
our actions are hia appointment, and our foresight of those 
consequences is a warning given us by him, how we are 
to act. 

"Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every 
particular gratification of passion, intended to put us upon 
gratifying ourselves in every such particular instance, and 
as a reward to us for so doing? " No, certainly, !Nor is it 
to be said, that our eyes were naturally intended to give ua 
the sight of each particular object to which they do or can 
extend — objects which are destructive of them, or which, 
for any other reason, it may become us to turn our eyes 
from. Yet there is no doubt, but that our eyes were 
intended for us to see with. 9o neither is there any doubt, 
but that the foreseen pleasures and pains, belonging to the 
passions, were intended, in general, to induce mankind to 
act in such and such manners. 

Now, from this general observation, obvious to every one, 
that God has given us to understand he has appomted 
satisfaction and delight to be the consequence of our acting 
in one manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in 
another, and of our not acting at all ; and tliat we find 
tlie consequences, which we were beforehand informed of, 
uniformly to follow; we may learn, that vre are, at present, 
actually under his government, in the strictest and most 
propel- sense — in such a sense, as that lie rewards and 
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punisliea us for our actions, An Auttior of nature being 
supposed, ifc is not so much a deduction of reason as a mat- 
ter of espeiience, that we are thus under his government — 
Huder his government, in the same sense ns Tfe lie under 
the goremment of civil magistrates. Bevaiise the arniexin^ 
pleasure to Rome actions, and pain to others, m our power 
to do or forhear, and giving notice of this appruitment 
beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper firmal 
notion of government. Whether the ploasuie or pain which 
thus follows upon our behavior, be owing ti the Authoi of 
nature's acting upon us every moment whith l^ c fee! it or 
to his having at once contrived and eseciited his iwn part 
in the plan of the woild makes no alteration as tj the 
mattei befoie us Toi if civil migistrites could make the 
ainotion of their laws take plice without intwposing at all, 
aftu they liid passed them — without atiiil and the fcr 
imlities of in evecutiOB if they were able to make thiir 
laws execute thcmsehe'. oi e^eiy offender to execute them 
upon himself we shoidd be just in the same sense under 
their government then, as we aie aow but m a much 
higher degree and more peifect minner Vaia is the 
ndioule with ivhich one fjrestes some pcrsont, mil divtrt 
themselves upon finding lesser p'lini consideied is m&tances 
ot Divine punihlimput There is no possibdity of auswenng 
or evading the general thing liere intended without denying 
all final causes. For, final causes being admitted the 
pleasures and pains now mentioned must be admitted f so 
as instances of them. And if they are — if God innexes 
delight to some actions and uneasiness to othei-s inth on 
apparent design to induce us to act so and so then he not 
only dispenses happiness and misery, but d'^o lewards and 
punishes actions. If, for example, the pain nhich ive fetl 
upon doing what tends to the destruction ot our bodus 
suppose upon too near approaches to fire oi upon wounding 
ourselves, be appointed by the Author ol niturc to pie^enl 
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our doing what thus tends to our destruction; this is alto- 
gether as much an instance of his punishing our actions, 
and consequently of our being under his go\-emment, as 
declaring, by a voice from heaven, that if we acted so, he 
woiild inflict such pain upon us, and inflicting it whether it 
be greater or less. 

Thus, we find, that the true notion or conception of the 
Author of nature, is that of a master or governor, prior to 
the consideration of his moral attributes. The fact of our 
ease, ivhich we find by experience, is, that he actually 
exercises dominion or government over us at present, by 
rewarding and punishing us for our actions, in as strict and 
proper a sense of these words, and even in the same sense, 
as children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished 
by those who govern them. 

And thus, the whole analogy of nature, the whole pre- 
sent course of things, most fully shows, that tliere is nothing 
incredible in the general doctrine of religion, that God will 
reward and punisli men for their actions, hereafter — nothing 
incredible, 1 mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing; for the whole course of nature is a present 
instance of his exercising that government over us, which 
impliefi in it rewarding and punishing. 



But, as Divine punishment is what men chiefly object 
agMnst, and are most unwilling to allow, it may he proper 
to mention some circumstances in the natural course of 
punishments at present, which are amdogous to what relig- 
ion teaches us concerning a future state of punishment; 
indeed, so analogous, that as they add a further credibility 
to it, 60 they cannot but rmse a most serious apprehension 
of it in those who will attend to them. 

It has been now observed, that such and such miseries 

naturally follow such and sueh actions of imprudence and 

1 
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willfulness, (K well as actions more commonly and more dis- 
tinctly considered as vicious; and that these consequences, 
when they may be foreseen, are properly natural punish- 
ments annexed to such actions. For the general thing here 
insisted upon is, not that we see a great deal of misery in 
the world, but a great dea] which men bring upon them- 
selves by their own behavior, which they might have 
foreseen and avoided. How, the circumstances of tiiese 
natural punishments, particularly deserving our attention, 
are such as these; that oftentimes they follow, or are 
inflicted in consequence of actions which procure many 
present advantages, and are accompanied with much present 
pleasure ; for instance, sickness and untuaely death are the 
consequence of intemperance, though accompanied with 
the highest mirth and jollity: that these punishments are 
often mitch greater than the advantages or pleasures ob- 
tained by the actions, of which they are the punishments or 
consequences : that, though we may imagine a constitution 
of nature, in which these natural punishments, which ai^e 
in fact to follow, would follow immediately upon such 
actions bemg done, or very soon after, we find, on the 
contrary, in our world, that they are often delayed a great 
while, sometimes even till long after the actions occasioning 
them are forgot; so that the constitution of nature Is such, 
that delay of punishment is no sort nor degree of presump- 
tion of final impunity: that, after such delay, these natural 
punishments or miseries often come, not by degrees, but 
suddenly, with violence, and at once; however, the chief 
misery often does : that, as certtunty of such distant misery 
foUoiving such actions is never afforded persons, so, perhaps, 
during the actions, they have seldom a distinct, full espee- 
tation of its following :{1) and, many times, the case is only 
thus, that they see in general, or may see, the credibiiicy 
that intemperance, suppose, will bring after it diseases; civil 

(IjSee Parts, Uhap. vi. 
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crimes, civil punishments; ■wken yet the real probability 
often is, that they shall escape ; but things, notwithstanding, 
take their destined course, and the uiisery inevitably follows 
at its appointed time, in very many of these cases. Thus, 
also, though youth may be alledged as an excuse for rash- 
ness and foily, as being naturally thoughtless, and not 
clearly foreseeing all the consequences of being untractable 
and profligate; this does not hinder but that these conse- 
quences follow, and are grievously felt throughout the 
whole cotu-se of mature Ufe. Habits contracted, even ia 
that age, are often utter ruin; and men's success in the 
world, not only in the common sense of worldly success, 
but their real happiness and mBCry, depends, in a great 
degree, aad in var is vays u[ on th manner n wl cl tl ey 
pass tljeir youth; whi h conseq ences tl ey for the o t 
part, neglect to cons de and pe 1 aj s eldon can p ope !y 
be sfud to believe befo el and It e juire also to be ne 
tioned, that, in n mberless cise tl e nat ral course of 
things affords us oppo t m t e for procuring ad ant-^^jCS to 
ourselves at certain tomes vhich e cannot pro u e vl e 
■we will, nor ever recall the oppo tunit es. f we have 
neglected them Indeed the geneial course of natute is an 
example of tins If during the opportunity of youth per 
sons ate indocile and self w died they inevitably suflei m 
their futme lite for wint of tho&e acquirements which they 
neglected the nafun,! season of attaining If the husbind 
man lets his seed time p-ws without sowma the ■v hole year 
IS lost to him beyond lecoiery In hke manner thoigh 
nftP! men li^ve been ^aiity ot follv and CTtiaidginci, tp to 
a rerlatit degree it is often in their power for instance to 
totneie their affairs to recoier their health and chaiatter 
at least m t,ood measure yet leal reformation is in many 
cases of no aiail at all toward preventing the miaeiiea 
poie ty sickness mfimy n furally anneted to f Uy and 
eftn.* ip,ani,<, exceed ig that Icjree Theie la c itan 
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bound to imprudence and misbeliavior, which, heing trass- 
greased, theru remainB no pla«e for repentance hi the njitnral 
course of things. It is, further, very mucli to be remarlied, 
that neglects from inconsiderateness, want of attention,(l) 
not looking about us to see what we have to do, are often 
attended with conseqttences altogether as dreadful as any 
active misbehavior, from the most extravagant passion. 
And, lastly, civil government being natural, the punishments 
of it are so too ; and some of these pimishments are capital, 
as tlie effects of a dissolute course of pleasure are often 
mortal. So that many natural punishments are final (2) to 
him who incurs them, if considered only ia liis temporal 
capacity; and seem inflicted by natural appointment, either 
to remove the offender out of the way of being further 
mischievous, or as an example, though frequently a disre- 
garded one, to those who are left behind. 

(1) Parts, Chap.vi. 

(2) The geaeral consideration of a futm-e «tile of puiiisliniLiit 
most evidently belongs to the sabject of iiatur.il religion £iit if 
any of these teflsctions should be thought to relate more peculiarly 
to this doctrine, as tauglit in Soripture, the reader is desired to ob' 
serve, that Gontile writers, both moralists and poeta, epeak of the 
future punishment of the wielsed, both as to the duration and degree 
of it, in a like manner of expresaiun and of description, as the Scrip- 
tiire does. So that all which can positively be asserted ta be matter 
of mere revelation, with regard to (his doctrine, seems to be, that 
the great distinction between the cighteons and the wicked shall be 
made at the end of this world — that each shall then receive ucoording 
to his deserts. Reason did, aa it well might, conclnde, that It should, 
finally and npon the whole, be well with the righteous and ill with 
the wicked; but it could not be determined, upon any principles of 
reason, wliether human creatures might not have been appointed to 
pass through other states of life and being, before that distributive 
justice should finally and effeetnally take place. Revelation leaches 
us, that the next state of things, after tlia present, is appointed for 
the exec uU on of (his jnstice; that it shall be no longer delayed; baliJit 
mystery of God, [he great mystery of his snffaiing vice and confuKioc 
to prevail, sJoii then be j!aished; and he willtofeto hiin his great poitcr, 
and wiU reign, by rendering to every one according to his works. 
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I'hese tilings aro not what we call ncoidentai, or to bo met 
with only now and then, but they are things of every day's 
experience; they proceed from general laws, very general 
ones, by 'which God governs the world, in the natural 
course of his providence. And they are so analogous to 
ivliat religion teaches us concerning the future punishment 
of the wicked, so nrnch of a piece with it, that buth would 
naturally be expressed in the very same words and manner 
of description. In the book of Proverbs,(l) for instance. 
Wisdom is introduced as frequenting the most public places 
of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself as the 
natural appoiutod guide of human life. "How long," 
speaking to^those who are passing througli it, "how long, 
ye simple ones, will ye love folly, aiid the scomers dehght 
in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge? Turn ye at 
my reproof. Behold, I will pour out my spirit upon you, 1 
will make known my words unto you." But, upon being 
neg'lected, " Because 1 have called, and ye refused, I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; but ye have 
set at naught all my counsel, and would none of my 
reproof: I, also, wiU laugh at your calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh; when your fear cometli as desola- 
tion, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 
distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they 
call upon me, hut I will not answer ; they shall seek me 
early, but they shall not find me." This passage, every one 
^y»i, is poetical, and some parts of it are highly figurative; 
but their meaning is obvious. And the thing intended is 
expressed more literally in the following words: "For that 
fhey hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the 
Jjord, therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, 
and be filled with theii- own devices. For the security of 
the simple sliall slay them, and the prosperity of fools shall 
destroy tliem." And the whole passage is so equally 

(I) Chap. i. 
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applicable to what we experience in the present world, con- 
cerning tlie consequences of men's actions, and to what 
religion teaches us is to be eipected in another, that it may- 
bo q e f d wh' h of the two w s ] ii '). lly ' t d 1 
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CHAP. II.] BY REWARDS At 

well as objections of anotlier sort; from necessity; from 
suppositions tkat the will of an infinite Being cannot be 
contradicted, or that he must be incapable of offense and 
provocation.(l) 

Reflections of this kind are not without fheir terrors to 
serious persons, the most free from enthusiasm, and of the 
greatest strength of mind; but it ia fit things be stated and 
tonadered as they really are. And there is, in the present 
age, a certain fearlessness with regard to what may be 
liereafter under the government of God, which noUiing but 
a universally acknowledged demonstration on the side of 
atheism can justify, and which makes it quite necessary that 
men be reminded, and, if posable, made to feel, that there 
is no sort of ground for being thus presumptuous, even 
upon the most skeptical principles. For, may it not be said 
of any person, upon his being bom into the world, he may 
behave so as to be of no service to it, but by being made 
an example of the woful effects of vice and folly; that he 
may, as any one may, if he wiU, incur an infamous eiecu- 
Ijon from the hands of civil justice ; or, in some other 
course of extravagance, shorten his days, or bring upon 
himself infamy and diseases worse than death ? So that it 
had been better for hira, even mth regard to the present 
world, that he had never been born. And is there any 
pretense of reason for people to think themselves secure, 
and talk as if they had certain proof, that, let them act as 
licentiously as they will, there can he nothing analogous to 
this, with regard to a future and more general interest, under 
tlie jirovidcnce and government of the same God? 

^1} See ChapB. iv and vi. 
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CHAPTER III. 



As tlic inaiiifold appearances of design and of final 
causes, in the constitution of the world, prove it to be the 
work of an intelligent Mind, so the particular final causes of 
pleasure and pain, distributed amongst his creatures, prove 
that they are under his government — what may be called 
his natural government of creatures endued with sense and 
reason. This, however, implies somewhat more than seema 
usually attended to, when we speak of God's natural gov- 
ernment of the world. It implies government of the very 
same kind with that which a master exercises over his ser- 
vants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter 
instances of final causes as really prove an intelligent Gov- 
ernor of the world, in the sense now mentioned, and before(l) 
distinctly treated of, as any other instances of final causes 
prove an intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear, at firat sight, to determine 
any thing certainly, concerning the moral character of the 
Author of nature, considered in this relation of governor — 
does not ascertmn his government to be mora], or prove that 
he is the righteous judge of the world. Moral government 
consiste, not barely in rewarding and punishing men for 
(heir actions, which the most tyrannical person may do; 
but in rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked — 
in rendering to men according to their actions, considered 
as good or evil. And the perfection of moral government 
consists in doing this, with regard to all intelligent creatures, 
in an exact proportion to then" personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of the 
Author of nature to be that of simple absolute benevo- 
lence. This, considered as a principle of action, and infinite 
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in degree, is a disposition to produce the greatest possitk 
happiness, without regard to person's behavior, othenrise 
than as such regard would produce higher degrees of it. 
And supposing this to be the only character of God, verac- 
ity smd justice in him would be nothing but benevolence 
oondiicted by wisdom. Kow, surely this ought not to be 
asserted, unless it can be proved ; for we should speak with 
cautious reverence upon such a subject. And whether it 
can be proved or no, is not the thing here to he inquired 
into ; but whether, in the constitution and conduct of the 
world, a righteous government be not discemibly planned 
out; which necessarily implies a righteous governor. There 
may, possibly, be in the creation, beings, to whom the 
Author of nature manifests himself under this most amiable 
of all characters, this of infinite, absolute benevolence ; for 
it is the most amiable, supposing it not, as, perhaps, it is 
not, incompatible with justice; but he manifests himself to 
us luider the character of a righteous governor. He may, 
consistently with this, be simply and absolutely benevolent, 
in the sense now explained ; but he is, for he has ^ven us 
a proof in the constitution and conduct of the world that 
he is, a governor over servants, as he rewards and punishes 
us for our actions. And in the constitution and conduct of 
it, he may, also, have ^ven, besides the reason of the thing, 
ani the natural presages of conscience, clear and distinct 
intimations, that his government is righteous or moral — 
clear to such as think the nature of it deserving their atten- 
tion; and yet not to every careless pereon who casts a tran- 
sient reflection upon the subject.(l) 

(1) Tlie obJRctioiiB against religion, from the evidence of it not 
being universd, nor ed strong as miglit poseihly Lave been, may be 
urged against natural reiigjon, as well aa against revealed. And, 
Ihorsfore, the oonBidcration of (liom belongs to the first part of this 
U-eati.se, as well as tfie second. But as these objections are chieHy 
urged agaiast revealed religion, I choose to consider tlicin in the sciMinn 
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But it is particularly to be observed, tliat the Divine gov- 
ernment, which we experience ourselves under in the pres- 
ent state, taken alone, is allowed not to he the perfection of 
mora] government. And yet this by no means hinders, but 
that there may be somewhat, be it more or less, truly moral 
id it. A righteous government may plainly appear to be 
carried oa to some degree — enough to ^ve us the apprehen- 
sion that it shall be completed, or carried on to that degree 
of perfection which religion teaches us it shall ; but which 
cannot appear, till much more of the Divine administration 
be seen, than can in the present life. And the design of 
this chapter is to inquire how far this is the case — ^how fur 
over and above the moral nature(l) which God has given 
us, and our natural notion of him, as righteous governor of 
those his creatures to whom he has given tliis nature ;(2) I 
say how far, hesides this, the principles and beginnings 
of a moral government over the world may be discerned 
notwithstanding and amidst all the confusion and disorder 

Now one might mention here, what has been often ui^ed 
with great force, that, in general, less uneasiness, and more 
satisfaction, are the natural consequences(3) of a virtuous 
tlian of a ™ious com-se of life, in the present state, as an 
instance of a moral government established in nature — an 
instance of it collected from experience and present matter 
of fact. But it must be owned a thing of difficxdty to 
weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, each amongst 
themselves, and, also, against each other, so as to make an 
estimate with any exactness, of the overplus of happiness 

part. And the answer to Ihera thero, chap, vt, as urged against Chria- 
lianity, being almost equally applicable to them as urged against tlis 
religion of nature, to avoid repetition, the reader is referred to thiil 

(1) DiHBortttlion 9. (9) Chap, yi, 

(3) See Lord Sliaftosbury's Inquiry conecrning Virtue, Part a 
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on the side of virtue. And it is not impossible, that amidst 
the infinite disorders of the world, there may be exceptions 
to the happiness of virtue, even with regard to those per- 
sons whose course of life, from their youth up, has heen 
blameless, and more with regard to those, who have gone 
on for some time in the ways of vice, and have afterward 
reformed. For siippose an instance of the latter case; a 
person with hit passions inflamed, his natural faculty of 
Eelf-govemmeoi. impaired by habits of indulgence, and with 
all his vices about him, like so many harpies, craving for their 
accustomed gratification ; who can say how long it might 
be before such a person would find more satisfaction in the 
reasonableneiss and present good consequences of virtue, 
than difficulties and self-denial in. the restraints of it? Ex- 
perience, also, shows, that men can, to a great degree, get 
over tlieir sense of shame, so as that, by professing them- 
selves to he without principle, and avowing even direct 
villany, they can support themselves against the infamy of 
it. But IB the ill actions of any one will probably be moi-o 
talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his reforma- 
tion, so the infamy of them will be much more felt, after 
the natural sense of virtue and of honor is recovered. Un- 
easmefse'! of this kind ought uideed to be put to the account 
of fotmei vices jet it ivill be said tht,y ire, in part, the 
consequences of reformation Still I am fai from allowing 
it doubtful, whether Mitue upon the ivhole, be happier 
than ^ice m the piesent i^oild but if it weie, yet the be- 
gmnmgs of a r^hteous administration may, beyond all 
question be found in nature, if we wdl attentively inquire 
aftei them And 

I In irhitever mannei the notion of God's, moral gov- 
ernment over the world might be treated if it did not ap- 
pear l^ hether he were in a proper sense, out governor at all ; 
yet when it is certain matter of experience, that he does 
manifest himself to us under the character of a governor, 
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in the sense esplained,(l) it must deseive to be considered, 
wlietlier there be not reason to apprehend, that lie may be 
a righteous or moral governor, Since it appears to be fact, 
that God doea govern manHnd by the method of rewards 
and punishments, according to some settled rules of dis- 
tribution, it is sm-ely a question to be asked. What pre- 
sumption is there against his finally rewarding and punish- 
ing them according to this particular rule, namely, as they 
act reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously or viciously? 
ance rendering men happy or miserable by this rule, cer- 
tainly falls in, mu 1 TO f 11 w h ui atural apprehen- 
eioBS and sense o 1 (rs h 1 g by any other rale 
whatever ; since d g d pui 1 g actions by any 

other rule, would api m h 1 d be accounted for 

by minds formed •* h 1 -u f d Be the evidence 

of religion, then, m 111 xpectation which 

it nuses in us, th gh us 1 all pon the whole, be 

happy, and the w k d m bl however, possibly 

be considered aa absurd or chimencal, because it is no 
more than an expectation, that a method of government, 
already begun, shall be carried on — the method of reward- 
ing and punishing actions, and shall be carried on by a par- 
ticular rule, which unavoidably appears to us, at first sight, 
more natural than any other, the rule which we call distrib- 
utive justice. Nor, 

II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tranquiKty, 
satisfaction, and external advantages, being the natural con- 
sequences of prudent management of ourselves and our 
affairs; and rashness, profligate negligence, and willful 
folly, bringing after them many inconveniences and suffer- 
ings ; these afford instances of a right constitution of na- 
ture ; as the correction of children, for their own saJtes and 
by way of example, when they run into danger or hurt 
themselves, is a part of right education. And thus, that 
(X) Chap. ii. 
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God governs the Tforld by general fixed laws — that lie has 
endued us with capacities of reflecting upon this constitu- 
tion of things, and foreseeing the good and had conso- 
quences of our behavior, plainly implies some sort of moral 
goveiimient; since from such a constitution of thing;s it 
cannot but follow, that prudence and imprudence, which are 
of the nature of virtue and vice,(l) must he, as they are, 
respectively rewarded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious actions 
are, to a great degree, actually punished as miscliievous to 
society; and besides punishment actually inflicted upon this 
account, there is, also, the fear and apprebension of it in 
those persons whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious 
to it in case of a discovery ; this state of fear being itself 
often a very considerable punishment. The natural fear 
and apprehension of it, too, which restrtuns from such 
crimes, is a declaration of nature against them. It is 
necessary to the very being of society, that vices destruc- 
tive of it should be punished as hdng so; the vices of 
falsehood, injustice, cruelty: which punishment, therefore, 
is as natm-al as society, and so is an instance of a land of 
moral government, naturally established, and actually tailing 
place. And, since the certain natural course of things is 
the conduct of Providence, or the government of God, 
though carried on by the insti'umentaUty of men, the obser- 
vation here made amounts to this, that mauldnd find tbem- 
selvea placed by him in such circumstances, as that they 
Are unavoidably accountable for their behavior, and ai'e 
often punished, and sometimes rewarded, under his govern- 
ment, in the view of their being mischievous or eminently 
beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as are bene- 
ficial to society, are often punished, as in the case of perse- 
cution, and in other cases, and that ill and mischievous 
{l)SeeDiEseviiilio[i9. 
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actions aro often rewarded, it may be answered distinctly, 
first, that tliis is in no sort necessary, tind, consequently, not 
natural in the sense in which it is necessary, and, therefore, 
natural, that ill or mischievous actions should be punished ; 
and, in the next place, that good actions are never punished, 
considered as beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded, 
under the view of their being hurtful to it. So that i'. 
stands good, without ajiy thing on the side of vice to be set 
over against it, that the Author of nature has as truly 
directed that vicious actions, considered as mischievous to 
society, should be punished, and put manldnd under a ne- 
cessity of thus punishing them, as he has directed and ne- 
cessitated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue, as such, is 
actually le'n'arded, and vice, as suck, punished ; which 
seems to afford an instance, or esample, not only of govera- 
inent, but of moral government begun and estabUshed — 
moral in the strictest sense, though not in that peifectjon of 
degree which reli^on teaches lis to expect. In order to 
see this nioie dearly we must distmi^iush between actions 
themselves ind that qualitj ascnbed to them nhich wt, 
call virtnons oi vicious The gi-itiEcation itself of e^cry 
natural pitsion must be ittended with dehght and acqui 
sitions of tortune however made are acquisitions of the 
means or materials of enj yment An lotion then hy 
wh ch any nat iTil pas ion is gratified or fortune acquired 
prooiues dehght oi advantage abstiacted from all consider 
ition of the moralitv of such action Consequently the 
pleasure or adv antage u tl s case is gamed by the action 
itself not hy the mo al ty the i tuousness or vi lousness 
of it though if be perl -ips rt o s or vi:,iour Thus to 
say such an action or *'oire of bel a lot piocm-ed su'-h 
plei&uie or advanfa^e oi bro ght on such in onveni n(,e 
and pain i^ qiite a d fte ent tl ni f m saymg, that such 
^ do 1 d ffet vas vi t tl tue or vice of sucJi 
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action or behaTior. In one case, an action, abstracted 
from all moral consideration, produced its effect; in the 
other case, for it ■will appear that there are such cases, the 
morality of the action, the action under a moral considera- 
tion, that is, the yirtuoTisness or viciousness of it, produced 
the effect. Now I say, virtue, as audi, naturally procures 
considerable advantages to the virtuous, and vice, as such, 
naturally occasions great inconvenience, and even misery to 
tlie vicioiis, in very many instances. The immediate effects 
of virtue and vice upon the mind and temper are to he 
mentioned as instances of it. Vice, as such, is naturally 
attended with some sort of uneasiness, and not uncommonly 
with great disturbance and apprehension. That inward 
feeling, which, respecting lesser matters and in familiar 
speech, we call being vexed with one's self, and in matters 
of importance, and in more serious language, remorae, is an 
uneasiness naturally arising from an action of a man's own, 
refieoted upon by himself as wrong, imreasonable, faulty, 
that is, vicious in greater or less degrees ; and this mani- 
festly is a different feeling from that uneasiness which arises 
from a sense of mere loss or harm. 'What is more common 
than to hear a man lamenting an accident or event, and 
adding. But, however, he has the satisfaction that he cannot 
blame himself for it; or, on the contrary, that he has the 
uneasiness of being sensible that it was his own doing? 
Thus, also, the disturbance and fear wliich often follow upon 
a man's having done an injury, arise from a sense of his 
being blameworthy ; otherwise there would, in many cases, 
be no ground of disturbance, nor any reason to fear resent- 
ment or shame. On the other hand, inward security and 
peace, and a mind open to the several gratifications of life, 
are the natural attendants of innocence and virtue; to 
which must be added, the complacency, satisfaction, and 
even joy of heart, which accompany the exercise, the real 
i, of gmtitudc, friendship, benevolence. 
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And Lere, I think, ougtt to to mentioned tlie fears of 
future pimishment, and peaceful hopes of a better life, in 
those who fully believe or have any serious apprehension of 
religion ; because these hopes and fears are present nneaa- 
ness and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got rid of 
by great part of the world, even by men who have thouglit 
most thoroughly upon that subject of reli^on. And no 
one can say how conaderahle this uneasiness and satisfaction 
may be, or what, upon the whole, it may amount to. 

In the next place comes in the condderation, that all 
honest and good men are disposed to befriend honest good 
men, as such, and to discountenance the vicious, as such, 
and do so in some degree, indeed in a considerable degwe; 
from ivhich favor and discouragement caimot but arise con- 
siderable advantage and inconvenience. And, though the 
generality of the world have little regard to the morality 
of their own actions, and may be supposed to have less to 
that of others, when they themselves are not concerned, 
yet, let any one be known to be a man of virtue, somehow 
or other he will be favored, and good ofHces will be done 
him, from regard to his character, without remote views, 
occasionally, and in some low degi'ee, I think, by the gen- 
erality of the world, as it happens to come in their way. 
Public honors, loo, and advantages, are the natural conse- 
quences — are sometimes, at least, the consequences in fact, 
of virtuous actions, of eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love to 
our country, considered in the view of being virtuous. And 
sometimes even death itself, often infamy and external 
e the pubhc consequences of vice, as vice, 
sense which mankind have of tyranny, 
injustice, oppression, additional to the mere feeling or feat 
of misery, has, doubtless, been instrumental in bringing 
about revolutions, which make a figure even in the history 
of the world. For it is plain, men resent injuries as imply' 
ing faultmeas, ajid retaliate, not merely under the notion 0/ 
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aaving received barm, but of having recdved wrong ; and 
they have this resentment in behalf of others, as well as of 
themselves. So, likewise, even the generality are, in some 
degree, grateful and disposed to retnm good offices, not 
merely because such a one bas been the occasion of good 
to them, but under the -view that such good offices implied 
kind intention and good desert in the doer. To all this 
may be added two or three particular things, which many 
persons will think frivolous ; but to me nothing appears so, 
which, at all comes in toward determining a question of 
such importance, a3 whether there be or be not a moral 
institution of government, in the strictest sense moral, visibly 
established and begun in nature. The particular things are 
these: that ia domestic government, which is, doubtless, 
natural, children, and others also, are very ^eneraJly pun- 
ished for falsehood, and injustice, and Hl-behavior, as such, 
and rewarded for the contrary ; which are instances where 
veracity, and justice, and right behavior, as such, are natu- 
rally enforced by rewards and punishments, whether more or 
less considerable in degree : that, though civil government be 
supposed to take cognizance of actions in no other view than 
as prejudicial to society, without respect to the immorahty 
of them, yet as such actions are immoral, so the sense 
which men have of the immorality of them very greatiy 
contributes, in different ways, to bring offenders to justice ; 
dnd that entire absence of all crime and guilt, in the moral 
sense, when phunly appearing, will almost of course pro- 
cure, and circumstances of aggi'avated guilt prevent, a 
remission of the penalties annexed to civil crimes, in many 
cases, though by no means in all. 

Upon the whole, then, beddes the good and bad efFccts 
of virtue and vice upon men's own minds, the course of tlie 
world does, in some measure, turn upon the approbation 
and disapprobation of them, as such, in others. The senss 
of well and ill-doing, the presacces of conscience, the love 
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of good characters and dislike of bad ones, honor, shame, 
resenlmeat, gratitude; all these, considered in themselves, 
aaid in their eifects, do afford manifest real instances of 
virtue, as such, naturally favored, and of vice, as such, 
discountenanced, more or less, in the daily course of human 
life, in every age, in every relation, in every general circum- 
stance of it. That God has ^ven us a moral nature,{l) 
may most justly be urged as a proof of our being under 
bis moral government ; but that he has placed us in a con- 
dition, which gives this nature, as one may speak, scope to 
operate, and in which it does unavoidably operate, that is, 
influence manMnd to act, so as thus to favor and reward vir- 
tue, and discountenance and punish yice; this is not the same, 
but a further additional proof of his moral government ; for 
it is an instance of it. The first is a proof that he will 
finally favor and support virtue effectually; the second is 
an example of his favoring and supporting it at present, in 
some degree. 

If a more distinct inqidry be made, whence it arises, that 
virtue, as such, is often rewarded, and vice, as such, is pun- 
ished, and this rule never inverted, it will be found to 
proceed, in part, immediately from the moral nature itself 
which GEod has given us ; and, also, in part, from his having 
given us, together with this nature, so great a power over 
ea«h other's happiness d mis ry F r, first, it is certain, 
that peace and dehght d Tee and upon some 

s the neces y d p t effect of virtuous 



practice — an effect arisit ^ m d t ly f om that constitution 
of our natiffe. We ar m d th t veil-doing, as such, 
gives us satisfaction, at i a t m m mstances; ill-doing, as 
as such, in none. And, secondly, from our moral nature, 
joined with God's having put our happiness and misery, m 
many respects, in each other's power, it cannot but be that 
vice, as such, some Idnds and instances of it at least, '■'rili 
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be infamous, and men will be disposed to pimisli it iis in 
itself detestable; and the TJllain wiU, by no means, be able 
always to avoid feeling that infamy, any more tlian lie will 
be able to escape tbis further punishment which mankind 
will be disposed to inflict upon bim, under the notion of his 
deserving it. But there can be notliing on the side of vice 
to answer tliis ; because there is nothing in the human mind 
contradictory, as the Jo^cians speali, to virtue. For virtue 
consists in a regard to what is right and reasonable, as 
being so; in a regard to veracity, justice, charity, in them- 
selves ; and there is surely no such thing as a like natural 
regard to falsehood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought, 
that there are instances of an approbation of vice, as such, 
in itself, and for its own sake, ( though it does not appear to 
me that there is any such thing at all, but, supposing there 
be,) it is, evidently, monstrous; as much so as the most 
acknowledged perversion of amy pas^on whatever. Such 
instances of perversion, then, being left out as merely 
imaginary, or, however, unnatural, it must follow, from the 
frame of our nature, and from our condition, in the respects 
now described, that vice cannot at all be, and virtue cannot 
but be, favored, as such, by others, upon some occasions, 
and happy. in itself, in some degree. For what is here 
insisted upon, is not tlie degree in which virtue and vice 
are thus distinguished, but only the tiling itself, that they 
are so in some degiee; though the whole good and bad 
eflect of virtue and vice, as such, is not inconsiderable in 
degree. But that they must be thus distinguished, in some 
degree, is in a manner necessary ; it b matter of fact, of 
d^ly experience, even in the greatest confusion of human 
affjurs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course of 
things, happiness and misery appear to be distributed by 
other rules, than only the personal merit and demerit of 
characters. They may sometimes be distiibuted by way o( 
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mere discipline. There may be the wisest and best reasons 
why the world shoiild be governed by general laws, from 
whence such promiscuous distribution, perliaps, must follow; 
and, also, why our happiness and misery should be put in 
each other's power, in the degree which they are. And 
these things, as in general they contribute to the rewarding 
virtue and pmiishing Tice, as such, so they often contribute, 
also, not to the inversion of this, which is impossible, but to 
the rendering persons prosperous, though wicked ; afflicted, 
though righteous ; and, which is worse, to the retBardinif 
some actions, though vicious, and punishing other actions, 
though virtuous. But al! this cannot drown the voice of 
nature in the conduct of Providence, pldnly declaring itself 
for virtue, by way of distinction from vice, and preference 
to it. For, our being so constituted as that virtue and vice 
are thus naturally favored and discomitenanced, rewarded 
and punished respectively, as such, is an mtuitive proof of 
the intent of nature that it should be so; otherwise the 
constitution of our mind, from wliich it thus immediately 
and directly proceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot be 
said, because virtuous actions are sometimes punished, and 
vicious actions rewarded, tLat nature intended it. For, 
though this great disorder is brought about, as all actions 
are done, hy means of some natural pasMon, yet this may 
he, as it undoubtedly is, brought about by the perversion of 
such pasaon, implanted in us for other, and those very good 
pui-poses. And, indeed, these other and good purposes, 
even of every passion, may bo clearly seen. 

We have, then, a declaration, in some degree of present 
effect, from Him who is supreme in nature, which side he 
is of or what part he takes— a declaration for virtue, and 
against vice. So far, therefore, as a man is true to virtue, 
to veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and the right of 
the case, in whatever he is concerned, so far he is on the side 
of the Divine administration, and co-operates with it; ani) 
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from hence, to Biich a man, arises natiirally a secret satisfM- 
Uon and sense of security, and implicit hope of somewhat 
further. And, 

v. This hope is confirmed by tlie necessary tendencies 
of yirtue, whicli, though not of present effect, yet are at 
present discernible in nature ; and so. afford an instance of 
somewhat moral in the essential constitution of it. There 
n the n t e of th ngs a tende cy in virtue and vice to 
prod ce the go d and YaA effects now mentioned, in a 
g eat r degree tl n they do n f t, produce them. For 
n tance ^ood and had men would be much more rewarded 
and p n shed as s h w e t t that justice is often ai ti- 
ficially eluded, that characters aio not loiown, and many 
who would thus favor virtue and discourage vice, are Inn- 
dered from doing so by accidental causes. Tliese tendencies 
of virtue and vice are obvious with regard to individuals. 
But it may require more particularly to be considered, that 
power in a society, by being under the direction of virtue, 
naturally increases, and has a necessary tendency to prevail 
over opposite power, not under the direction of it ; in like 
manner as power, by being under the direction of reason, 
increases, and has a tendency to prevml over brute force. 
There are several brute creatures of equal, and several of 
superior strength, to that of men ; and, posably, the sum 
of the whole strength of brutes may be greater than that 
of mankind, but reason gives us the advantage and supe- 
nority over them, and thus man is the aclmowledgcd 
governing animal upon the earth. Wor is this superiority 
considered by any as accidental, but as what reason has a 
tendency, ia the nature of the thing, to obtain. And yet, 
perhaps, difficulties may be raised about. the meaning, as 
well as the truth of the assertion, that virtue has the like 
tendency. 

To obviate these difficuUios, let us sec move distinctly 
iiow the case stands with regard to reason, wliich is so 
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readily acknowledged to Lave this advantageous tendency. 
Suppose, then, two or three men, of the best and most im- 
proved understanding, in a desolate, open plain, attacked by 
ten times the number of beasts of prey ; would tJieii- reason 
secure them the victory in this unequal combat? Power, 
then, though joined with reason and under its direction, 
oaanot be expected to prevail over opposite power, though 
merely brutal, unleas the one bears some proportion to the 
other. Again, put the ima^naiy case, that rational and 
irrational creatures were of like external sliape and manner ; 
it is certain, before there were opportunities for the fii-st to 
distinguish each other, to separate from their adversaries, 
and to form, a union among themselves, they might be upon 
a level, or m several respectSj upon great disadvantage, 
though, united, they might be vastly superior; since union 
is of such efficacy, that ten men, united, m^ht be able to 
accomplish what ten thousand of the same natural strength 
and understanding, wholly ununited, could not. In this 
case, then, hrate force might more than mantain its ground 
against reason, for want of union amoi^ the rational crea- 
tures. Or suppose a number of men to land upon an island 
inhabited only by wild beasb^— a number of men, who, by 
the regulations of civil government, the inventions of art, 
and the experience of some years, could they be preserved 
so long, woiild be really 'sufficient to subdue the wild beasts, 
and to preserve themselves m security from them; yet, a 
conjiracture of aci-idents might give such advantage fo tlie 
jrration 1 iiimals is that they might at once overpower, 
and even extirpite the whfle species of rational ones. 
Length of time then proper scope, and opportunitdea for 
reason to exert itself may be absolutely necessary to its 
prevaihn T' oi ei brute force Further still, there are many 
instances of brutes suc:.eedmg in attempts which they could 
not have uiidertike h^d n t fheir irrational nature ren- 
dered them incipible of fo eseeing the danger of such 
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oniis, but, how impiobable soever it may be, it is, evidently, 
possible that, ia some globes, the lattei' may be superior. 
And were the former whoUy at variance and disunited, by 
false self-interest and envy, by treachery and iajustice, and 
consequent rage and ma^ce against each other, whilst the 
latter were firmly united among themselves by instinct, this 
might greatly contribute to the introducing such an inverted 
order of things. For every one would consider it as 
inverted; since reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency 
to previul over brute force, notwithstanding the possibility 
it may not prevail, and the necesaty ^ 1 1 th is f many 
concurring circumstances to render it p al nt 

Now, I say, virtue In a society ha lik t d n y t 
procure superiority and additional p 1 tl tb 

power be considered as the means of ty f m pp t 

power, or of obtaining otter advanta es A d t has t! 
tendency, by rendering public good an olj t 1 nl t 
every member of the society ; by puttu g y ne p n 
consideration and diligence, recollection n 1 If in nt 

both in order to see what is the most ff tu I m tl d d 
also, in order to perform their prop p t f btaim g 
and preserving it; by uniting a society w tl t if an 1 
increasing its strength, and, which is part ul ly t be m n 
tioned, uniting it by means of verac t and j t F 

as these last are principal bonds of union, so benevolence, or 
public spirit, undirected, unrestrained hy them, is-^nobody 
jtnows wliat. 

And, suppose the invisible world, and the invisiblo 
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diapenaations of Providence, to be in any sort analogous to 
ivliat appears; or, that both together make up one uniform 
scheme, the two parts of which, the part which we eee, 
and that which is beyond our obserralion, are analogous to 
each other ; then, there must be a lite natural tendency in 
the derived power, throughout the universe, under the 
direction of virtue, to prevail in genei-al over that which is 
not tinder its direction ; as tliere is in reason, derived reason 
in the universe, to prevail over brute force. But, then, ia 
order to the pi-evalence of vii-tue, or that it may actually 
produce what it has a tendency to produce, the like concur- 
rences are necessary, as are, to the prevalence of reason. 
There must be some proportion between the natural power 
or force which is, and that which is not, under the direction 
of virtue. There must be sufficient length of lime ; for the 
complete success of virtue, as of reason, cannot, from the 
nature of tb'fe thing, be otherwise than gi-adual : there must 
be, as one may speak, a fair field of trial, a stage large and 
xte 'PP asnsdpprt mfies f 

tb -t t J t fh t t th I g t 

llsf dt pthffftl tdlb 

K d d t t h h p d tl t tb disp p t 
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their prevailing to a condderahle degree, if circumstancea 
wotild peimit tliis power to be united. For, much less, very 
much less power, under the dircclion of rirtue, would 
prevail over much greatei-, not under the direction of it 
However, good men over the face of the earth cannot unite , 
ns for other reasons, so because they cannot be sufficiently 
aseertiuned of each other's characters. And the known 
course of human things, the scene we are now passing 
through, particularly the shortness of life, denies to virtue 
its full scope in several other respects. The natural ten- 
dency which we liave been considering, though real, is 
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Itindered ftbm being carried into effect in the pi-esent state; 
but these hinderances may he removed in a future one. 
Virtue, to borrow the Christian allusion, is militant here, 
and various untoward accidents contribute to its being often 
overboriie ; but it may combat witli greater advantage here- 
after, and prevail completely and enjoy its consequent 
rewards, in some future states. Neglected as it is, perliaps 
unlmown, perliaps despised and oppressed here, there may 
be scenes in eternity, lasting enough, and in every other 
way adapted, to afford it a sufficient sphere of action, and 
a sufficient sphere for the natural consequences of it to fol- 
low in fact. If the soul be naturally immortal, and this 
state be a progress toward a future one, as childhood is 
toward mature age, good men may miturally vmite, not only 
amongst themselves, but also with other ordeis of virtuous 
creatures, in that future state. For virtue, from tlie very 
nature of it, is a principle and bond of union, in some 
degree, amongst all who are endued with it, and known 
to each other; so as that by it a good man cannot but 
recommend himself to the favor and pi-otection of all vir- 
tuous beings, throughout the whole univei-se, who can be 
acquainted with his character, wid can any way interpose 
in his behalf in any part of his duration. And one might 
add, that suppose all this advantageous tendency of virtue 
to become effect amongst one or more orders of creatures, 
in any distant scenes and periods, and to be seen by any 
orders of vicious creatures, throughout the universal king- 
dom of God; this happy effect of virtue would have a 
tendency, by way of example, and possibly in other ways, 
to amend those of them who are capable of amendment, 
aad being recovered to a just sense of virtue. If our 
notions of the plan of Providence were enlai^ed, in any 
sort proportionable to what lat« discoveries have enlarged 
our views with respect to the material world, representa- 
Ltovis of this kind would not appear absurd or extravagant. 
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However, they are not to be taken as intended for a literal 
delineation of what is, in fact, the particular sclieme of the 
universe, which cannot be known without revelation; for 
suppositions are not to be looked upon as true, because not 
incredible, but they are mentioned to show, that our finding 
virtue to be hindered from procuring to itself such supe- 
riority and advantages, is no objection agmast its havmg, in 
the essential nature of the thing, a tendency to procure 
them. And the suppositions novf mentioned do plainly 
show this ; for tbey show, tliat these hinderances are so far 
from being nec^sary, that we ourselves can easily conceive 
how they may be removed in future states, and full scope 
be granted to virtue. And all these advantageous tenden- 
des of it are to be considered as declarations of God in its 
favor. This, however, is taking a pretty lai-ge compass; 
though it is certain, that as the material wild appew! to 
he, in a manner, boundless and immense, the e m ist le so e 
scheme of Providence vast in proportion to t 

But let us return to the earth, oTir h^b tat on and ye 
shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by mag ^ a 
instance not so vast and remote ; by supposu g a Ivin^don 
or society of men, upon it, perfectly virtuous, for a succes- 
sion of many ages ; to which, if yon please, may be given 
a situation advantageous for universal monarchy. In such a 
state there would be no such thing as faction, but men of 
the greatest capacity would, of course, all along have the 
chief direction of affmrs willingly yielded to them, and they 
would shai-e it among themselves without envy. Each of 
these would have the pai't assigned him to which bis genius 
was pej;uliarly adapted; and others, who had not any dis- 
tinguished genius, would be safe, and think themselves verv 
happy, by being mider the protection and guidance of those 
who had. Public determinations would really be the resiilt 
of the united wisdom of the community, and they would 
faithfully be executed bj' the united strength of it. Some 
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example particularly, and the reyerence which would be 
paid it. It would plainly be superior to all others, and the 
world must gradually come under its empire ; not by means 
of lawless violence, but partly by what must be allowed to 
he just couquest, and paitly by other kingdoms submitting 
themselves voluntarily to it throughout a course of ages, 
and claiming its protection, one after another. In successive 
exigencies. The head of it would be a universal monarch, 
in another sense than any mortal has yet been, and the 
eastern style would he literally appl able to him, that "all 
people, nations, and langu g bo id s -ve him." And 
though, iadetid, our knowledge of human ature, and the 
whole history of mankind, h w the mpos. ibility, without 
some miraculous interpositjon that a numb of men here on 
earth should imite in one so ty o go nment, in the fear 
of God and universal practice of virtue, and tliat such a 
government should continue so united fur a succession of 
ages ; yet, admitting or siipposing this, the effect would be 
as now drawn out. And thiis, for instance, the wonderful 
power aaid prosperity promised to the Jewish nation in the 
Scripture, would be, in a great measure, the consequence of 
what is predicted of tbeni ; that the "people should be all 
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righf«0Tis and inherit the laud for ever;"(l) were we to un- 
dfirstand the latter phrase of a long continuance only, suf- 
fii-ient to give things time to work. The predictions of this 
kind, for there are many of them, cannot come to pass in the 
present known course of nature; but suppos* them, corao 
to pass, and then the dominioa and pre-eminence promised 
must naturally follow, to a very considerable d^ree. 

Consider, now, the general system of religion — that the 
government of the world is uniform, and one, and moral — 
th t " t ai d ri ht 1 1! fi llj 1 th d t 5, d 
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of this chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove God's 
perfect moral government over the world, or the truth of 
reii^on, but to observe what there is in the constitution and 
course of nature, to confirm the proper proof of it, sujiposed 
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to be linowii, and that the weight of the foregoing oljserva- 
tions to this purpose may be thus distinctly proved. Pleas- 
ure and pain are, indeed, to a certain degree, say to a very 
high degree, distributed amongst us, without any apparent 
regard to the merit or demerit of ctaracters. And were 
there nothing else, concerning this matter, discernible in the 
constitution and course of nature, there would bo no ground, 
from tlie constitution and course of nature, to hope or to 
fear, that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter 
according to their deserts; which, however, it is to be 
remarked, impUea, that even then there would be no 
ground, from appearances, to think that vice, upon the 
whole, would have the advantage, rather than that virtue 
would. And thus the proof of a future state of retribu- 
tion, would rest upon the usual known aig;uments for it; 
which are, I think, plainly unanswerable, and would be so, 
though there were no additional confirmation of them from 
the things above insisted on. But these things are a very 
strong confirmation of them ; for, 

1. They show that the Author of nature is not indiffer- 
ent to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration from 
him, determinate, and not to be evaded, in favor of one, and 
against the other: such a declaration as there is nothing to 
be set over against, or answer, on the part of vice. So that 
were a man, laying adde the proper proof of religion, to 
determine from the course of nature only, whether it were 
moat probable that the righteous or tJie wicked would have 
the advantage in a future life, theie can be no doubt but 
that he would determine the probabihty to he, thit the for- 
mer would. The course of nature, then jn the view of it 
now given, furnishes ns with a ical practical proof of the 
obligations of religion. 

2. When, conformably to what religion teaches ut., God 
shall reward and punish virtue and vice as such so as that 
every one shall, upon the whole, have hia deserts, this dis- 
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tributive justice will not be a thing different in Icind, b«'. 
oniy in degree, from wliat we experience in bis pieseiit gov- 
ernment. It will be that in effect, toward whicli we now sea 
a tendency. It will be no more than the comptetttm of that 
moral government, the principles and beginning of which 
have been shown, beyond all dispute, discernible in the 
present constitution and course of nature. And from henco 
it follows, 

3. That as, under the natural goverment of God, oiir 
experience of those kinds and degrees of happiness and 
misery, which we do experience at present, ^ves just 
ground to hope for and to fear higher degrees and other 
kinds of both in a future state, supposing a future state ad- 
mitted; so, under his moral government, om" experience 
that virtue and vice are, in the manners above mentioned, 
actually rewarded and punished at present, in a certain 
degree, gives just ground to hope and to fear that they 
may he rewarded and punished in a higher degree here- 
after. It is achnowledged, indeed, that this alone is not 
sufficient ground to thinli, that they actually will be 
rewarded and punished in a higher degree, rather than in a 
lower : hut then, 

Lastly, There is sufficient ground to think so, from the 
good and bad tendencies of virtue and vice. For these ten- 
dencies are essential, and founded in the nature of things; 
whereas, the Wnderances, to their becoming effect are, in 
numheiless eases, not necessary but artificial only. Hew, 
it may be much more strongly argued, that these tendencies, 
as well as the actual rewards and punishments of virtue 
and vice, which arise directly out of the natiire of things, 
will remain hereafter, than that the accidental hinderances 
of them will. And if these hinderances do not remain, 
those rewards and punishments cannot but be carried on 
much further toward the perfection of moral government, 
that is, the tendencies of virtue and vice will become effeet ; 
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but wLeii, or wlicre, or in. what particular way, cannot lie 
known at all iut by revelation. 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral govenunent 
implied ia God's natural gO¥emmeht;(l) virtue and vice are 
naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and mis- 
chievous to society,(2) and rewarded and punished directly 
as virtue and ¥ice.{3) The notion, then, of a moral scheme 
of government, is not fictitious, but natural ; for it is sug- 
gested to our thoughts by the constitution and course of 
nature, and the execution of this scheme is actually begun, 
in the instances here mentioned. And tliese things are to 
bo considered aa a declaration of the Author of nature, for 
virtue, and (gainst vice; they g^ve a credibility to the sup- 
position of their being rewarded and pimished hereafter, 
and, also, ground to hope and to fear, that they may be 
rewarded and punished in higher degrees than they are 
here. And as all this is confirmed, so the argument for 
religion, from the constitution and course of nature, is car- 
ried on farther, by observing, that there are natural tenden- 
cies, and, in innumerable cases, only artificial hinderances, 
to this moral scheme's being carried on much farther toward 
perfection than it is at present.(4) The notion, then, of a 
moral scheme of government, much more perfect than what 
is seen, is not a fictitious, but a natural notion, for it is sug- 
gested to our thoughts by the essential tendencies of virtue 
and vice. And these tendencies are to bo considered as 
intimations, as implicit promises and threateniugs, from the 
Author of nature, of much greater rewards and punish- 
ments to follow virtue and vice, than do at present. And, 
Indeed, every natural tendency, which is to continue, but 
which is hindered from becoming effect by only accidental 
causes, affords a presumption, that such tendency will, some 
time or other, become effect — a presumption in degree pro- 
portionable to the length of the duration through which 

(I)?ui;e83. (a)PageB5. (3) Paj-c SG, &c. (i) Psge 'n, fee 
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such lemleiicy will continue. And from tlieae tilings 
together aiiaes a rea] presumption, that the moral scheme 
of goverament estabJiahed in nature, shall be ciirmd on 
much farther to"rrard perfection hereafter, and, I think, a 
presiimption that H will be absolutely completed. But 
from these things, joined with the moral natiu-e which God 
lias giren us, considered as given us by Llm, aiises a prac- 
tical proof(l) that it will te completed — a proof from fact, 
and, therefore, a distinct one from that which is deduced 
from the eternal and unalterable relations, the fitness and 
unfitness of actions. 

(]) See Ibis proof drawn out biie&y. Chap 6 
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CIIAPTEU IV. 

i IMPLYING 1 



The general doctrine of religion, that our present life is 
a state of probation for a future one, comprehends nnder 
it several particular things, distinct from each other. But 
the firet and most common meaning of it seems to he, that 
OUT future interest is now depending, and depending upon 
ourselves — that we have scope and opportunities here for 
that good and bad behavior, which God will rewai-d and 
piuiish hereafter ; together with temptafjons to one, as wel! as 
inducements of reason to the other. And this is, in a great 
measure, the same with saying, that we are under the moral 
government of God, and to give an account of our actions 
to him. For the notion of a future account, and general 
righteous judgment, implies some sort of temptations to 
what is wrong, otherwise there would be no moral possi- 
bility of doing wrong, nor ground for judgment or dis- 
crimination. But there is this difference, that the word 
probation, is more distinctly and particularly expressive of 
allurements to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniformly 
to what is right, and of the danger of miscarrying by such 
temptations, than the words moral government. A state of 
probation, then, as thus particularly implying ia it trial, 
difficulties, and danger, may require to be considered dis- 
tinctly by itself. 

And as the moral government of God, which religion 
teaches us, implies, that we are in a state of trial with 
regai-d to a future world, so, also, his natural government 
over us implies, that we are in a state of trial, in a like 
sense, with regard to the present world. Natural govern- 
ment, by rewards and punishments, as much implies natural 
trial, as moral government does moral trial. The natural 
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government of God here meant,(l) consists in his annexing 
pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, wlicb are in 
our power to do or forbear, and in giving us notice of aucli 
appointment beforehand. This necessarily implies, that he 
has made our happiness and misery, or our interest, to 
depend in part upon ourselves. And so far as men have 
temptations to any course of action, which will probably 
occasion them greater temporal inconvenience and, uneasi- 
ness than satisfaction, so far their temporal interest is in 
danger from themselves, or they are in a state of trial with 
respect to it. Now, people often blame others, and even 
themselves, for their misconduct in their temporal concerns. 
And we find many are greatly wanting to themselves, and 
miss of that natural happiness which they might have ob- 
tained in the present life ; perhaps every one does in some 
degree. But many nm themselves into great inconvenience, 
and into extreme distress and misery, not through incapacity 
of knowing better, and doing better for themselves, which 
would be nothing to the present purpose, hut through their 
own fault. And tliese things necessarily imply temptation, 
and danger of miscarrying, in a greater or less degree, with 
respect to our worldly intei-est or happiness. Every one, 
too, without having reli^on in his thoughts, spealis of the 
hazards which young people run upon their setting out in 
the world — hazards from other causes, than merely their 
ignorance, and unavoidable accidents. And some courses 
of vice, at least, being contrary to men's worldly interest 
or good, temptations to these must, at the same time, he 
temptations to forego our present and our future interest, 
Tlius, in our natm-al or temporal capacity, we are in a state 
of trial, that is, of difficulty and danger, analogous or like 
to our moral and religiotis trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one, who thinks 

it worth while, more distinctly, to consider what it is which 

(1) Chap. a. 
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constitutfis our trial iu both capacities, and to observe liow 
mankind beliave under it. 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in both these 
capacities, must be somewhat either in our ext«nial circum- 
stances, or in our nature. For, on the one hand, persons 
may be betrayed into wrong behavior upon sui-prise, or 
overcome upon any other very singular and extraordinary 
external occasions, who would, otherwise, have preserved 
their character of prudence and of virtue ; in which cases, 
every one, in speaking of the wrong behavior of these 
peraons, would impute it to such particular external circum- 
stances. And, on the other hand, men who have contracted 
habits of vice and folly of any kind, or have some particular 
passions in excess, will seek opportunitiea, and, as it were, 
go out of their way to gratify themselves in these respects, 
at the expense of their wisdom and their virtue, led to it, 
as every one would say, not hy external temptations, but 
by such habits and passions. And the accoimt of this last 
case is, that particular passions are no more coincident 
with prudence, or that reasonable self-love, the end of which 
is our -worldly interest, than they are with the principle of 
virtue and religion, but oft«n draw contrary ways to one as 
well as to the other; and so such particular passions are 
as much temptations to act imprudently with regard to our 
worldly interest, as to act viciously. (1) However, as whew 
we say men ai-e misled by external circumstances of tempta- 
tion, it cannot but be understood, that there is somewhat 
witliin themselves, to render those circumstances tempta^ 
fjons, or to render them susceptible of impressions from 
them ; so, when we say, they are misled by passions, it is 
always supposed, that there ai-e occasions, drcumstances, 
and objects, exciting these passions, and affording means 
for gratifying them. And, therefore, temptations from 

(l; Seo Sermona preQclied Rt tlie Rolls, 1736, 2d edit., p. 205, &C 
Prof., p. 95, &.C Sci-m., p. 21, SiC 
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within, and from without, coincide, and mutually imply 
each other. Now, the several externa! objects of the appe- 
tites, passions, and affections, beiug present to the senses, 
or offering themselves to the mind, and so exciting emotions 
suitable to their nature, not only in cases where they can 
be gratified consistently with innocence and prudence, but, 
also, in cases where they cannot, and yet can be gratified 
imprudently and viciously; this as really puts them in 
danger of voluntarily foregoing their present interest or 
good, as their future, and as really renders self-denial neces- 
sary to secure one as the other ; that is, wo are in a like state 
of trial with respect to both, by the very same paeons, 
excited by the very same means. Thus, mankind having a 
temporal interest depending upon themselves, and a prudent 
course of behavior being necessary to secure it, passions 
inordinately excited, whether by means of example or by 
any other external circumstance, toward such objects, at 
siich times, or in such degrees, as that they cannot be grati- 
fied consistently with worldly prudence, are temptations 
dangerous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less ; that is, to forego what is, 
upon the whole, our temporal interest, for the sate of a 
present gratification. This is a description of our state of 
trial in our temporal capacity. Substitute now the word 
future for temporal, and virtue for prudence, and it will be 
just as proper a description of our state of trial in our 
religious capacity, so analogous are they to each other. 

If, from consideration of this our like state of trial in 
both capacities, we go on to observe further, how mankind 
behave under it, we shall find there are some who have so 
little sense of it, that they scarce look beyond the passing 
day; they are so taken up with present gratifications, as to 
have, in a manner, no feeling of coiKequeEoes, no regard to 
their future ease or fortune in this life, any more than to 
their happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded and 
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deceived by inordinate passion, in their worldly oojicems, as 
mucli as in religion. Others are, not deceived, but, aa it 
were, forcibly carried away, by the like passions, against 
theii' better judgment, and feeble resolutions, too, of acting 
better. And there are men, and truly they are not a few, 
who shamelessly avow, not their interests, hut their mere 
will and pleasure, to be their law of life ; and who, in open 
defiance of every thing that is reasonable, will go on in a 
course of vicious extravagance, foreseeing, with no remorse 
and little fear, that it will be their tempoiid ruin ; and some 
of them, under the apprehension of the consequences of 
■wickedness in another state: and, to speak in the most 
moderate way, human creatures aie not only continually 
liable to go wrong voluntarily, but we see, likewise, that 
tliey often actually do so. with respect to their temporal 
interests, as well as with respect to religion. 

Thus, our diificultiea and dangers, or our trials in our 
temporal and our reli^ous capacity, as they proceed from 
the same causes, and have the same effect upon men's 
behavior, are evidently analogous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers 
of miscarrying in our religious state of trial are greatly 
increased, and, one la ready to think, in a manner wholly 
wiorfe, by the ill-behavior of others; by a wrong education — 
wrong in a moral sense, sometimes positively vicious ; hy 
general bad example; by the dishonest artifices which are 
got into business of all lands; and, in very many parts of 
the world, by reli^on's being corrupted into superstitions 
which indulge men in their vices; so, in Hke manner, the 
difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently in respect to 
our present interest, and our danger of being led aside 
from pursuing it, are greatly increased by a foolish educa- 
tion ; and, after we come to mature age, by the eitravagauce 
and carelessness of others, whom we have intercourse with ; 
and by mistaken notions, very generally prevalent, and 
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t,.len up fiom ermmon opimoa conceininE; tenipoial hippi 
iie=B and wheiein it con&i ts And pprsons b^ then owu 
neaiigence ind folly in their tempoial affairs no leas tban 
h^ a counje of vice bnng tLemsebes into new dif&culties 
and bj hibits of indulgence become le^s qualified to go 
tLiow^li them and one iireguUrity after another cmbar 
nsses things to such a degree tha' the} know not where 
about thej are and often makes the path of conduct so 
mtncite and perplexed fhtt it is diBi(,ult to trace it out — 
dif&cnlt even to determine what is the piudent f r the ui lal 
jTt Tliua foi in&tmc*' wrfng behvior m one sfci^e of 
lile joitli — wrong I mean considenn^, oursehes only in 
our temporal capacity without takmg m rehgion this in 
seveial wajs mcreases the difficulties of right behavior in 
mature age thtt is puts us into i more di'id^ intdgc us 
state of tnal m our tpmpoial capacilj 

^e are m infeiioi pirt of tho cieation of God Theie 
are natuiul appeaiances of our heing in a state of dc^ia 
dati n (1) and we certainl> are m a condition which fw» 
Twt seem by any means the moot advantageous we could 
imagine or desire either in our natuial or moni capicitj 
for secunng either our pre'ient oi future interest However 
this condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as it is, does 
not afford any just gi-ound of complaint: for, as men may 
manage their temporal affairs with prudence, and so pass 
their days here on earth in tolerable ease and satisfaction, by 
a moderate degree of care, so, likewise, with regard to relig- 
ion, there is no more required tlian what they are well able 
to do, and what they must be greatly wanting to themselves 
if they neglect. And for persona to have that put upon 
them wliich they are well able to go through, and no more, 
we naturally conader as an equitable thing, suppoang it 
done by proper authority. Nor have we any more reason 
to complain of it, with regard to the Author of nature, 

(l)Purt9, Chaii. V. 
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than of his not having given us other advintnces, belonging 
to other orders of cr t u s 

But the thing here n ted up n that tl e state of trial 
which religion teache us ve are n rendered credible, 
by its being througho uniform and of a p ece with the 
general conduct of P ovid nee to yird us in all othei 
respects within the compass of our knowledge. Indeed, if 
mankind, considered in their natural capacity as inhabitants 
of this world only, found themselves, from their birth to 
their death, in a settled state of security and happiness, 
without any solicitude or thought of their own; or, if they 
were in no danger of being brought into inconveniences and 
distress hy carelessness, or the folly of passion, through 
bad example, the treachery of others, or the deceitful 
appearances of things ; were this our natural condition, then 
it might seem strange, and he some presumption against 
the truth of reli^on, that it represents our future and more 
general interest, as not secure, of course, but as depending 
upon our behavior, and requiring recollection and self- 
government to obtain it. For, it might be alledged, "What 
you say is our condition in one respect, is not in anywise 
of a sort with, what we find, by experience, our condition is 
in another. Oiu- whole present interest is secured to our 
hands, without any solicitude of ours, and why should not 
our future interests, if we Lave any such, he so too?" But 
ance, on the contrary, thought and condderation, the volun- 
tary denying ourselves hiany things which we desire, and a 
course of behavior far from being always agreeahie to us, 
are absolutely necessary to our acting even a common 
decent and common prudent part, so as to pass with any 
satisfaction through the present world, and he received 
upon any tolerable good terms in it ; since this is the case, 
all presumption against self-denial and attention being neces- 
sary to secure our higher interest, is removed. Had we 
not experience, it might, perhaps, speciously he ut^ed, that 
it is improbable any thing of hazsu'd and danger sliouid be 
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put upon us by an infinite Being, when every thing which 
is hazard and danger in our manner of conception, and will 
end in eiTor, confusion, and misery, ia now already cer- 
lain in his foreknowledge. And, indeed, why any thing of 
liazard aoid d^ger should he put upon such frail creatures 
as we are, may well he thought a difficulty in speculation; 
and cannot hut he so, till we know the whole, or, however, 
much more of the case. But still, the constitution of na- 
ture is as it is. Our happiness and misery are trusted to 
our conduct, and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and, 
in many circumstances, a great deal, too, is put iipon us, 
either to do, or to suffer, as we choose. And all the various 
miseries of life, which people bring upon themselves hy 
negUgence and folly, and might have avoided by proper 
care, are instances of this ; which miseries are, beforehand, 
just as contingent and undetermined as their conduct, and 
left to he determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objections against 
the credibihty of a state of trial, as implying temptations, 
and real danger of miscarrying with regard to our general 
interest, under the moral government of God; and tbey 
show, that, if we are at all to be considered in such a capac- 
ity, and as having such an interest, the genei*al analogy of 
Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves in danger 
of miscarrying, in different degrees, as to this interest, hy 
our neglecting to act the proper part belonging to us in 
that capacity. For we have a present interest, under the 
government of God which we experience here upon earth. 
And this interest, as it is not forced upon us, so neither is it 
offered to our acceptance, but to our acquisition; in such 
sort, as that we are in danger of missing it, by means of 
temptations to neglect or act contrary to it; and mthout 
attention and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It is, 
then, perfectly credible, that this may he our case with 
respect to that chief and final good which religion proposes 
to us. 
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OF A STATE OT PBOBATION, 
CIPUNE AND 

From the consideration of our being in a probation -state, 
of so much difficulty and hazard, naturally arises the ques- 
tion, how we came to he placed in it? But such a general 
inquby as this would be found involved ia insuperable 
difficulties. For, thoiigh some of these difficulties would be 
lessened by observing, that all wickedness Is voluntary, as 
is implied in its very notion, and that many of the miseries 
of Ufe have apparent good effects, yet when we consider 
other circumstances belongmg to both, and what must be 
the consequence of the former in a life to come, it cannot 
but be acknowledged plain folly and presumption, to pretend 
to give an account of the whole reasons of this matter — the 
whole reasons of our being allotted a condition, out of which 
so much wickedness and misery, so eirciimstanced, would 
in fact arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties, not 
only to find out, but even to understand, the whole account 
of this, or, though we should be supposed capable of 
understanding it, yet, whether it would be of service or 
pi-ejudice to iis to be informed of it, is Impossible to say. 
But, as our present condition can in nowise he shown incon- 
sistent with the perfect moral government of God, so religion 
teaches us we were placed in it, that we might qualify our- 
selves, by the practice of virtue, for aaothei' state, wliich is 
to follow it. And this, though but a partial answer, a very 
partial one indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned, yet ia 
a more satisfactory answer to another, which is of real, and 
of the utmost importance to us to have answered — the 
inquiry. What is our business here? The known end, then, 
why we are placed in a stat« of so much affliction, hazard, 
and difficiiity, is, o\ir improvement in virtue and piety, as 
10 
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tilt! requisite qualification for a futurn state of security aiKl 
happineos 

Now, tlip beginning of lift, considticd aa aa education 
foi mature age m the prespnt ■world, appears pldnly, at 
first sight, analogous to this our tiidl for a future one; the 
former being, m our temporal capacity, what the latter is in 
our rehgious capacity. But some observations common to 
both of them, and a more distinct consideration of each, will 
more distinctly show the extent and force of the tiualogy 
between them ; and the credibility which arises from hence, 
as well as from the nature of the thing, that the present 
Kfe was intended to be a state of discipline for a future one. 

I. Every species of creatures is, we see, designed for a 
particular way of life, to which the nature, the capacities, 
temper, and qualifications of each species, are as necessary 
as their external circumstances. Both come into the notion 
of such state, or particular way of life, and are constituent 
parts of it. Change a man's capacities or character to the 
degree in which it is conceivable they may be changed, and 
he vould be altogetl e mcipable of i h m-m course of 
1 fe and 1 umin hapj ness — s ncapab e as f his nature 
contm ang noha ^ed I e w re pla« d u i orld where h^ 
had no aphe e of act n no any obj cts to answer his 
aj pet tes pa ons ind affect ons of anj sort One thing 
IS set o\er against another is an ancient ivriter expresses it 

XT nat ire corresi onds to our e\fenial cond tion Witho t 
th 9 correspo de e tl ere would be jio | o s ^ 1 ty of a y 
such thmg as hum life and h ma h<tp{ mess wl ch 1 fe 
a d happ ess are therefore -x res It from our nit tre nd 
cond t on jo nlly meining by I n in 1 fe not I nff n the 

1 teral sense b t tl p whole comjlex notjon con monly u 
derstood by those t ds So that w thout dpfem ng 
what viU be t! e en ployme t and hapj mesa the part cu 
hr ! fe of good en I e e^ftPT tl e e mu t be ome detpr 
mate capu' t o nc essa -) la act nlq If t ons 
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■without which persons cannot but be utteily incapal le f it 
in lilte manner as there must be some without which men 
would be incapable of their present state of lile lTo^^ 

II, The constitution of humaa creatures and indeed of 
all creatures which come under our notice is such is tl at 
they aj-e capable of naturally becominii qualified for states 
of life, for which they were once whiliy unquahted In 
imagination we may, indeed, concdve of creatures as mca 
pable of haying any of their faculties nalurally enlaiged or 
as being unable naturally to acquire any new qualilications 
but the faculties of every species known to u^ are mKle lir 
enlargement — for acquirements of e\penence and habits 
We find ourselves in particular endued with capacities, not 
only of perceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving 
truth, but, also, of storing up our ideas and knowledge by 
memory. We are capable, not only of acting, and of hav- 
ing different momentary impressions made upon us, but of 
getting a new facility in any kind of action, and of settled 
alterations in our temper or character. The power of the 
two last is the power of habits. But neither the perception 
of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are liablts, though 
absolutely necossaiy to the forming of them. However, 
apprehension, reason, memory, which are the capacities of 
acquiring knowledge, are greatly improved by exercise. 
Whether the word haUt is applicable to all these improve- 
ments, and, in particidar, how fai- the powers of memory 
and of habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall 
not inquire. But that perceptions come into om- minds 
readily and of course, by means of their having been there 
before, seems a tbing of the same sort, as readiness in any 
particular kind of action, proceeding from being accustomed 
to it: And aptness to recollect practical observations of 
service in our conduct, is plainly habit in many CJises. 
Tliere are habits of perception and habits of action. An 
iuBtanoe of the former, is our constant and even involuntary 
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readmets in correclmg the unpres nns ot oar <!ight con 
cerning migmtudvs ■uid di tani, i so ai. to substitute judg 
ment in ttt, loom of sensation imporcLptibly to ourselves. 
And it seems as if all otiier associations of ideab not 
natmilly connected might be CdUed pas ne habits as 
properly as our readiness in understanding, lan[,u3ges upon 
biglit or hearing of words And our readiness in spealiing 
and writing fhem is in instaice of the latter — of autive 
habits For distinctness we may consider hibita is beloi g 
m^ to the body oi the mmd and the latter will be ex 
plained by the tormci Under the former are eompre 
hended ill bodily act vities cr m ticn whether graceful 
or unbecommg whidi aie owmg to use imdu the latter 
general habits of hfe and conduct such ^ those of obe 
dience and suhmi&i on to authont} oi to iny particular 
person those of ^erocty justce and chanty th^se of 
attention mdustry self j,OTemme! t envy revrnge ^nd 
habite of this htter kind seem prod reed by lepeited act* 
as well IS the formei And in like manner as habits 
belonging to the body are produc d ly eitemal acts so 
habits of the mmds are pioduced hj the e\ertion of 
inwdid praclital principles that la bj canying them into 
act 01 acting upon them the pnnciples of obedience of 
lerocity justice and charity Noi (,an those halits be 
formed by any extemil course of action otherwise th'^n as 
it pioceeda fr m these pnnciples because it is only these 
iiwaid pnnciples exerted whi h ore stnctlj acts of obe 
dience of veracity of justice and of chirify So like 
wi e habits of ittention mdustry self go* emme it are in 
the same m inner icquned by exercise and habits ot envy 
and leienge by indulgence whethei m outwaid let or in 
thjught and intfntion that is mwird act firsucli infenti n 
13 an act Resolutions also to do well are properlj icts 
and endeamnnn t enfoice upon our ■«n minds i practi a1 
sense of virtue r to be^et in others that f lacti al se i l I 
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it which, a man really Has himself, is a virtuous act. All 
these, therefore, may and will contribute toward fonninj;; 
good hahits. But, going over the theory of virtue in one's 
thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pictures of it, tliis 
is so far from necessarily or certiunly conducing to form a 
habit of it in him vrho thus employa himself, that it may 
harden the mind in a contrary course, and render it gradu- 
ally more insensible; that is, form a habit of insensibility 
to all moral considerations. For, from our very faculty 
of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, grow 
weaker. Thoughts, by often passing through the mind, 
are felt less sensibly; being accustomed fo danger, begets 
intrepidity, that is, lessens fear; to distress, lessens the 
passion of pity; to instances of others' mortality, lessens 
the sensible apprehension of our own. And from these 
two observations together, that praetical habits are formed 
and strengthened by repeated acts, and tliat passive im- 
pressions grow weaker by being repeated upon us, it must 
follow, that aetive habits may be gradually forming and 
strengthening, by a course of acting upon such and such 
motives and excitements, whilst these motives and excite- 
ments themselves are, by proportionable degrees, growing 
less sensible ; that is, are continually less and less sensibly 
felt, even as the active habils strengthen. And experience 
confirms this; for active principles, at the very time tliat 
they are less lively in perception than they were, are found 
to be somehow wrought more thoroughly into the temper 
and character, and become more effectual in influencing our 
practice. The three things just mentioned may afford 
instances of it. Percepliott of danger is a natural excite- 
ment of passive fear and active caution; and, by being 
inured to danger, habits of the latter are gradually 
wroi;ght, at the same time that the former gradually les- 
sens. Perception of distress in others is a natural excite- 
ment, passively to pity, and actively to relieve it; but let a 
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man set himself to attend to, inquire out, and relieve 
distressed persona, and lie cannot but grow less and less sen^ 
sibly affected with the various miseries of life, with which 
he must become acquainted ; when yet, at the mmf. time, 
benevolence, considered not as a passion, hut as a practical 
principle of action, will strengthen; and, whilst he pas- 
sively compassionates the distressed less, he will acquire a 
gi-eater aptitude actiiely to assist and befnend them, So, 
also, at the same time that the daily instances of men's 
dying aroimd us give us dady a le s sensible passive feeling 
or apprehension of oui own mortaliii such instances greatly 
contribute to tht stiengthening a practical regard to it in 
serious men; that Is to fonning a habit of acting with a 
constant view to it And thi^i seems again further to show, 
tjiat pasave impressions m ide upon • ur minds bv admoni- 
tion, experience eximple though thty may have a remote 
efficacy, and a very great one toward formmtf active habits, 
yet can have this efticaoj no otberniBe than bj inducing us 
to such a course of action , and that it is, not being affected 
so and so, but acting, which forms those habits; only it 
must be always remembered, that real endeavors to enforce 
good impressions upon ourselves, are a species of virtuous 
action. INor do we linow how far it is possible, in the 
nature of things, that effects should be wrought in us at 
once equivalent to habits, that is, what is wrought hy use 
and exercise. However, the thing insisted upon is, not 
what may be possible, but wliat is, in fact, the appointment 
of nature, which is, that active habits are to be formed by 
exercise. Their progress may be so gradual as to be imper- 
ceptible in its steps ; it may be hard to explain the faculty 
by which we are capable of habits, throughout its several 
parts, and to trace it up to its original, so as to distinguish 
it from all others in our mind ; and it seems as if contrary 
effects were to be ascribed to it. But the thing in gen- 
eral, that our nature is formed to yield, in some ^surh 
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manner as tl to ust -ii d e\c ne ■. n life f ert n 
cxpentnce 

Thus by accustnmmg our ehes to any coiirse ot acti i 
we get an ^ptneBS fo ^o on d facility jeadine&s and often 
pleasure in it The ini'Iinafinn'! which rendered us averse 
to it grow ^>e^l(Pr the dithculties m it not only the imag 
inary, but the real ones, lessen; the reasons for it oflor 
Iheiuselves of course to our thoughts upon all occa^ons; 
and the least glimpse of them, is sufRcient to make us go 
on in a course of action to which we have been accustomed. 
And practical principles appear to grow stronger absolutely 
in themselves, by exercise, as well as relatively, with regard 
to contrary principles; which, by being accustomed to sub- 
mit, do so habitually, and of course. And thus a new char- 
acter, in several respects, may be formed ; and many habi- 
tudes of life, not given by nature, but which nature directs 
us to acquire. 

in. Indeed, we may be assured, that we should never 
have had these capacities of improving by experience, 
acquired Imowledge and habits, had they not been neces- 
sary, and intended to be made use of. And, accordingly, 
we find them so necessary, and so much intended, that, 
without thein, we should be utterly incapable of that which 
was the end, for which we were made, considered in our 
temporal capacity only — the employments and satisfaetions 
of our mature state of life. 

Nature does in nowise qualify us wholly, much less at 
once, for tliis mature state of life. Even maturity of under- 
standing and bodiiy strength are not .only arrived to gi'adu- 
ally, but are, also, very much owing to the continued exer- 
cise of our powers of body and mind from infancy. But if 
we suppose a person brought into the world with both these 
in maturity, as far as this is conceivaiile, he would plainly 
at first be aa unqualified for the human life of mature 
age, as an idiot. He would he in a manner distracted with 
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astoniahment, and apprehension, and cmiosity, and suspense; 
nor can one guess liow long it would be before he would be 
familiarbed to himself, and the objects about him, enough 
even to set himself to any thing-. It may be questioned, 
too, whether the natural information of his sight and hear- 
ing would be of any manner of use at all to him iu act- 
ing, before experience. And it seems that men would be 
strangely headstrong and self-willed, and disposed to exerl 
themselves with an impetuosity which would render societj 
insupportable, and the living in it impracticable, were it not 
for some acquired moderation and self-government, some 
aptitude and readiness in restraining themselves, and conceal- 
ing thdr sense of things. Want of eveiy thing of this 
bind which is learned, would render a man as uncapable of 
society as want of language would ; or as his natural igno- 
rance of any of the particular employments of life, would 
render him incapable of providing himself with the com- 
mon conveniences, or supplying the necessary wsmts of it. 
In these respects, and, probably, in many more, of which 
we have no particular notion, manldnd is left by nature an 
unformed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient and unqual- 
ified, before the acquirement of knowledge, experience, and 
habits, for that mature state of Kfe, which was the end of 
bis creation, considering him as related only to this world. 
But, then, as nature has endued us with the power of 
supplying those deficiencies, by acquired knowledge, expe- 
rience, and habits, so, likewise, we are placed in a condi- 
tion, in infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it — fitted 
for our acquiring those quaUfications of all sorts, which we 
stand in need of in mature age. Hence, children, from 
their very birth, are daily growing acquainted with the 
objects about them, mth the scene in which they are 
placed, and to have a future part ; and learning somewhat 
or other, necessary to the performance of it. The subordi- 
nations, to which they are accustomed iti domestic fife. 
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tea«h them self-government in common behavior abroad, 
and prepare them for subjection and obedience to civil 
authority. What passes before tlieir eyes, and daily hap- 
pens to them, gives them experience, caution gainst treach- 
ery and deceit, together with numberless little rules of 
action and conduct, which we could not lire withoatj and 
which are learned so insensibly and so perfectly, bs to be 
mistaken, perhaps, for instinct; though they are the effect 
of long experience and exercise; as much so as language, 
or knowledge in particular business, or tbe qualifications 
and behavior belonging to the several ranks and professions. 
Thus, the beginning of our days is adapted to be, and is, a 
state of education in the theory and practice of matui'e life. 
We are much assisted in it by example, instruction, and the 
care of others; but a great deal is left to ourselves to do. 
And of this, as part is done easily and of course, so part 
requires diligence and care, the voluntary foregoing many 
things which we desire, and setting ourselves to what we 
shouid have no inclination to, but for the necessity or e\pe 
dience of it. For that labor and industry which the station 
of so many absolutely requires, tbey w ould be greatly un 
qualified for in maturity, as those in other stations would be 
for any other sorte of application, if both were not accus 
tomed to them in their youth And Jt^uordin^ as peisons 
behave themselves, in the geneial education which all go 
through, and in the particulai ones adapted to partu ular 
employments, their character is formed, and made appiai , 
they recommend themselves more or less ; and are capable 
of, and placed in different stations ia the society of manHud. 
The former part of Ufe, then, is to be considered as an 
important opportimity, wliich nature puts into our hands, 
and which, when lost, is not to be recovered. And our 
being placed in a state of discipline throughout this life, for 
another world, is a Providential disposition of things, ex- 
actly of the same Idnd as our being placed in a state <^ 
II 
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discipline dunng childhood, for maturo age. Our condition, 
m both respects, is umforiu and of a piece, and compre- 
bended under one and the same general law of nature. 

And if we were not able at all to discern, how or in wliat 
way the present life could be our preparation for anotiier, 
tills would be no objection against the credibility of its being 
so. For we do not discern how food and sleep contribute 
to the growth of the body, nor could have any thought tha( 
they would, before we had experience. Nor do children at 
all think, on the one hand, that the sports and exercises, to 
which they are so much addicted, contribute to their health 
and growth ; nor, on the other, of the necessity which there 
ia for thar being restrained in them; nor are they capable 
of understanding the use of many pai-fs of discipline, which, 
nevertheless, they must be made to go through, in order to 
qualify them for the business of mature £^e. Were we not 
able, then, to discover in what respects the present life could 
form us for a future one, yet nothing would be more sup- 
posable than that it might in some ic&pect or ot! er f om 
the gencial analogy of Proiidence Ind thia for a gl t I 
s L mit.ht leasonably he «did eien though wl. should not 
take m tl e ooiside ition of God« moral go^emnuit OM,r 
tie voild But 

IV Take in this consideiiton and conseqiitntl^ tl at 
tl o chaiacter of virti e lad piety is * necesaary jual hcadon 
for tl e future state .ind tl en we may distinctly see how 
and in what respects the present life may be a preparation 
f r it since we luant and are capable of imp ovomert ta 
(/ il character by moral aid i el g ous habits and fJie present 
l/o^i^t to be a ■itate of dtsetpit e for such imp ove/m-nf, n 
like manner as we have already observed, how, and in what 
respects, infancy, childhood, and youth, are a necessary pre- 
paration, and a natural state of discipline, for mature age. 

Nothing, which we at present see, would lead us to th" 
thought of a solitary tinactiva state hereafter; but, if we 
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judge at a]l from the analogy of nature, wo must suppose, 
aoeording to the Scripture account of it, that it will be a 
community. And there is no shadow of any thing unrea- 
sonable ill conceiving, though there, be no analogy for it, 
that this community will be, as the Scripture represents it, 
Tinder the more immediate, or, if such an expression may 
be used, the more sensible government of God, Nor is our 
ignorance, what will be the employments of this happy 
community, nor our consequent ignorance, what particular 
scope or occasion there will be for the exercise of veracity, 
justice, and charity, amongst the members of it with regard 
to each other, any proof that there will be no sphere of 
exercise for those virtiies. Much less, if that were possible, 
is our ignorance any proof that there will he no occasion 
for that frame of mind, or character, which is formed by 
the daily practice of those particular virtues here, and which 
is a result from it. This, at least, must be owned in general, 
that as the government established in the uiuverse is moral, 
the character of virtue and piety must, in some way or otlier, 
be the condition of our happiness, or the qualification for it. 
Now, from what is above observed concerning our natural 
power of habita, it is easy to see, that we are capable of 
moral improvement by disciphne. And how greatly we 
want it, need not be proved to any one who is acqudnted 
with the great wickedness of mankind, or even with those 
imperfections which the best are conscious of. But it is 
not, perhaps, distinctly attended to by every one, that the 
occasion which human creatures have for discipline, to im- 
prove in them this charaeter of virtue and piety, is to be 
traced up higher than to escess in the pasaons, by indul- 
gence and habiti of vice Minkind and, perhaps, all finite 
creatures, f om the i e y const t t on of their nature, before 
habits of virtue ire defic ent and n danger of deviating 
from what >< nj,l tad therefore stand in need of virtuous 
tiabit'^, for a t> ag t tl s danger. For, together 
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with the general principle of moval understanding, we have 
in our inward frame various affections toward particula,T 
external objects. Tliese affections are aaturally, and of 
right, subject to the government of the moral principle, as 
to the occasions upon which they may he gratified, as to the 
times, degrees, and manner, in which the objects of them 
may be piu-siied; but, then, the principle of virtue can 
neither excite them, nor prevent their bein^ excited. On 
the contrary, they are naturally felt, when the objects of 
them are present to the mind, not only before all consider- 
ation whether they can be obtained by lawful moans, but 
after it is found they cannot. For the natural objects of 
affection continue so; the neces a d 

pleasures of life, remsun naturally des ah h h h 
cannot be obtained innocently — y h ugh y an 
possibly be obtained at all Ad wh b ts y 

affection whatever cannot be bta d wi nl vf 

means, but may be obtai ed by th m h aff h h 

its being excited, and its co t n un m m h m d 
be as innocent as it is naturil i d ssaiy a b 

be conceived to have a tenden y p rs 

ture upon such unlawful means, d m b 

conceived as putting them in som d H" 

what is the general secimty agam h d g — a^,ai 
theii- actually deviating from righ A h d g 
also, must the seouiity be, from w hu n h ra 
principle of virtue.{l) And the s ni mp vi 

(1) Itmay bethoughtthatasensBO ea as ff 

restrain creatures frgni doEng wrong. B 
is meant, a speculative conviction or be 
goncB would occasion lliem greater 

ttian satisfaction, it is contrary ta pr sa 

this sense of interest Is sufficient to re ra m m g 

ing tliamaelves. And if by a sense of is mea a) 

regiird to what is upon (lie wlioie on ess 

coincident witli the prineiple of virtu m 

a part of the idea itself. And it is cv h 
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this principle, considered as practical, or as a principle of 
action, wilt lessen the danger or increase the security against 
it. Aid this moral principle is capable of impi-ovement, 
by proper discipline find exercise; by recollecting tlie prac- 
tical impressions which example and experience have made 
upon us; and, instead of following hiunor and mere inclina- 
tion, by continually attending to the equity and right of the 
case, in -whatever we are eng^d, be it in greater or less 
matters ; and accustoming ourselves always to act upon it, 
as being itself the just and natural motive of action- ind 
as this moral course of behavior must necessirily undei 
Divine government, be of final interest. Thvs, Ih ft ■noii le 
of virtue, improved into a hahit, of which improvement ice 
are thus capable, will plainly he, in proportion to Hie strength 
of it, a security against the danger which finite creatutes aie 
in, from the very riature of pTopension,, or particular affen 
tions. This way of putting the matter supposes pTrficulai 
affections to remain in a future state, which it is scarce 
possible to avoid supposing. And if tbey do we cl aily 
see, that acquired habits of virtue and self-goTcmment may 
be necessary for the regulation of them. Howe\er though 
we were not distinctly to take in this suppodtion but to 
speak only in general, the thing really comes to the same 
For habits of virtue, thus acquired by disciphne <ire mi 
provement in virtue; and improvement in virtue must be 
advancement ui happiness, if the government of the universe 
be moral. 

From these things we may observe, and it will farther 

wants to be tmprovod, qs rsally as any principle in our nature. For 
WB daily see it OTer-matched, not only by the more boisteroua pas- 
Bloiis, bnt by curiosity, shame, lovs of imitation, hy any thing, even 
indolence ; especially if the Interest, tlie tempotal inlerest, suppose, 
which is the end of snch self-lova, be at a distance. So greatly are 
profligate men mistaken, when they affirm they are wholly governed 
by inleresteilness and self-love; and so little cause is there fur moral- 
ists to disclaim this principle- See page 103. 
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kwtl m tux Y d gil dof being improTcd 
by d pli h t m to p th t creatures, made 

p 1 1 f 11 d th t tl wh I rve their npriglit- 
bj d tl m I t more secure state 

f t T y til t til f -m ounted for by the 

t flbty toy m tin that an event's 

actually happenmg ib accounted for by a mere possibility of 
its happening. But it seems distinctly conceivable from the 
very nature of particular affections or propensions. For, 
suppose creatures intended for such a particular state of 
life, for which such propensions ivere necessary; suppose 
them endued with such propensions, together with moral 
understanding, as well including a practical sense of lirtue 
as a speculative conception of it ; and that all these several 
principles, both natural and moral, forming an. inward con- 
stitution of mind, were in the most exact proportion possible, 
that is, in a proportion the most exactly adapted to their 
intended state of life; such creatures would be made up- 
right, or finitely perfect, Wow, particular propensions, from 
their very nature, must be felt, the objects of them being 
present, though tliey cannot be gratified at all, or not with 
the allowance of the moral principle. But if they can be 
gratified without its allowance, or by contradicting it, then 
they must be conceived to have some tendency, in how 
low a degree soever, yet some tendency, to induce persons 
to such forbidden gratification. This tendency, in some one 
particular propension, may be increased, by the greater 
frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, than of occa- 
Mons exciting others. The least voluntary indulgence in 
forbidden circumstances, though but m thought, will increase 
this wrong tendency, and may increase it further, till, pecu- 
liar conjunctures, perhaps, conspiring, it becomes efTect; 
and danger of deviating from right, ends in actual deviation 
from it— a danger necessarily arising from the very nature 
of propension, and which, tlierefore, could not have hcoc 
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prevented, though it migKt have been escaped, or got inno- 
cently through. The case would be, as if wc were to sup- 
pose a atraight patli marked out for a person, in which such 
a degree of attention would keep him steady; but, if he 
would not attend in this degree, any one of a thousand 
objects catching his eye, might lead him out of it. Now, 
it 13 imposable to say, how much even the first full overt 
act of irregularity might disorder the inward constitution, 
unsettle the adjustments, and alter the proportions which 
formed it, and in which the uprightness of its make con- 
sisted. But repetition of in-egulmties would produce habits, 
and thus the constitution would be spoiled, and creatures, 
made upright, become corrupt and depraved in their settled 
character, proportionahiy to their repeated in-egularities in 
occasional acta. But, on the contrary, these creatures might 
have improved and riused themselves to a higher and more 
secure state of virtue, by the contrary behavior — by steadily 
following the mora] principle, supposed l« he one part of 
their nature, and thus wittatanding that unavoidable 
danger of defection, which necessarily arose from propen- 
sion, the other part of it. For, by thus preserving their 
integrity for some lime, their danger would lessen, since 
propensions, by being inured to submit, would do it more 
eaaly and of course ; and their security against this lessening 
danger would increase, since the moral principle would gain 
additional strength by exercise ; both which things are im- 
plied in the notion of virtuous habits. Thus, then, vicious 
indulgence is not only criminal in itself, but, also, depraves 
the inward constitution and character. And virtuous self- 
government is not only right in itself, but, also, improves 
the inward constitution or character; and may imj/rove it to 
such a degree, that though we should suppose it impossible 
for particular affections to be absolutely coincident with the 
moral principle, and, consequently, should allow that such 
creatures as have been above supposed would for ever remain 
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defectJble, yet tlieir danger of actually deviating from righl 
may be almost infinitely lessened, and they fuHy fortified 
against what remains of it, tf that may be called danger, 
against which there is an adequate effectual security. But 
still, ibis their higher perfection may continue to consist in 
habits of virtue formed in a state of discipline, and this 
tlieir more complete security remain to proceed from them. 
And thus it ia plainly conceivable, that creatures without 
blemish, as they came out of the hands of God, may be in 
danger of gomg wrong, and so may stand in need of the 
security of virtucms habits, additional to the moral principle 
wrought into their natures by him. That which is the 
ground of their danger, or their want of security, may be 
considered as a deficiency hi them, to which virtuous habits 
are the natural supply. And as they are naturaUy capable 
of being raised and improved by discipline, it may be a 
thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed in cir- 
cumstances with an eye to it — in circiunstances peculiarly 
fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline for their improve- 
ment in virtue, 

But how much more strongly must this hold with respect 
to those who have corrupted their natures, are fallen from 
their original rectitude, and whose passions are become 
excessive hy repeated violations of their inward consfitu- 
tion? TJprig'ht creatures may want to he improved; de- 
praved creatures want to be renewed. Education and dis- 
cipline, which may be in all degrees and sorts of gentleness 
and of severity, are expedient for those; but must be abso- 
lutely necessary for these. For these, discipline, of the 
severer sort, too, and in the higher degrees of it, must be 
necessary, in order to wear out vicious habits — to recover 
their primitive strength of self-government, which indul- 
gence must have weakened — to repair, as well as raise 
into a habit, the moral principle, in order to their arrivijig 
%t a secure state of virtuous happiness. 
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Now, whoevei' ■will consider the thing may clearly see, 
that the present world is peculiarly jJ( to be a state of dis- 
cipline for this purpose, to such as will set themselves to 
mend and imprOTe. For, the various temptations with 
which we are surrounded; our esperience of the deceits of 
wickedness; having been in many instances led wi-ong our- 
selves; the great viciousness of the world; the infinite dis- 
orders consequent upon it; our being made acquainted with 
pain and son-ow, either from our own feelmg of it, or from 
the sight of it in others ; these things, though some of them 
may, indeed, produce wrong effects upon our minds, yet, 
when duly reflected upon, have all of them a direct ten- 
dency to bring us to a settled moderation and reasonable- 
ness of temper — the contrary both to thoughtless levity, 
and, also, to that unrestrained self-will, and yiolent hent to 
follow present inclination, which may he observed in undis- 
ciplined minds. Such experience, as the present state 
affords, of the frmlty of our nature, of the boundless ex- 
travagance of ungoverned passion, of the power which an 
infinite Being has over us, by the various capacities of mis- 
ery which he has given us ; in short, that hind and degree 
of esperience which the present state affords us, that the 
constitution of nature is such as to admit the possibility, the 
danger, and the actual event of creatures losing their inno- 
cence and happiness, and becoming vicious, and wretched, 
hath a tendency to give us a practical sense of things very 
different from a mere speculative knowledge, that we are 
liable to vice, and capable of misery. And who knows, 
whether the secmity of creatures, in the highest and most 
settled state of perfection, may not, in part, arise from their 
having bad such a sense of things as this, formed and 
habitually fixed within them, iu some state of probation? 
And passing through the present world with that moral 
attention which is necessary to the acting a right part in it, 
may leave everlastmg impressions of this sort upon oiur 
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minds But to he a little more disli t a31 r me ts to 
■what s wrong dftiCTiltes ra the dii=el a ^e of oui dutj 
or t beu g ble to act i un f rm r ^lit part ntho t 
some tl ought and cire and tlie ppo i mities wh cb. we 
1 e or Tg e w 1 ave of avo d ng w! at ve d 1 ke or 
obtain ^ what de lie by u 1 ivf 1 means vhen we 

e ther cannot lo t all or at leabt not so eas ly by lawful 
ones tl es Ih nga that the sna es and ten ptat ons of 
■V are vh t render the p e ent vorld f ee liarly fit to be 
a state of discipline to those who will preserve then integ- 
rity ; ' because they render being upon our guard, resolution, 
and the denial of our passions, necessary in order to that 
end. And the exercise of such particular recollection, 
intention of rnind, and self-goremment, in the practice of 
virtue, has, from the make of our nature, a peculiar ten- 
dency to form habits of virtue, as implying not only a real, 
but, also, a more continued, and a more intense exercise of 
the virtuous principle ; or a more constant and a, stronger 
effort of virtue exerted into act. Thus, suppose a person 
to know himself to be in particular danger, for some time, 
of doing any thing wrong, which yet he fully resolves not 
to do, continued recollection, and keeping upon his guard, 
in order to make good his resolution, is, a continued exerting 
of that act of virtue in a high degree, which need have been, 
and, perhaps, wonld have been, only instartlaneous and meak, 
had the temptation been so. It is, indeed, ridiculous to 
assert, that self-denial Is essential to virtue and piety; hut 
it would have been nearer the truth, though not strictly the 
truth itself, to have said, that it is essential to discipline 
and improvement. For, though actions materially virtuous, 
which have no sort of difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable 
to our particular inclinations, may, possibly, be done only 
from these particular inclinations, and so may not he any 
exercise of the principle of virtue, that is, not be virtuous ac- 
tions at all; yet, on the contraiy, tliey may be an exercise 
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of that principle, and, when they are, they have a ten- 
dency to form and fix the habit of virtue. But when the 
e\pr:,i=!e of the virtuous principle is more continued, oftener 
repeated, and more intense, as it must be in circumstances 
of danger, temptatjon, and difficulty, of any kind, and in 
any degree, this tendency is increased proportionably, and a 
more oonfiimed habit 13 the consequence. 

This, undoubtedly, holds to a certain length, but how far 
it may hold, I know not. Neither our intellectual powers, 
nor oar bodily strength, can be improved beyond such a de- 
gree ; and botli may be overwrought. Possibly, there may be 
somewhat analogous to this, with respect to the moral char- 
acter, wMch is scarce worth con^dering. And I mention it 
only, lest it should come into some persons' thoughts, not 
as aa exception to the foregoing observations, which, per- 
haps, it is, but as a confutation of them, which it is not. 
And there may he several other exceptions. Observations 
of this kind cannot be supposed to hold minutely, and in 
every case. It is enough that they hold in geneml. Ajid 
these pliunly bold so far, as that from them may be seen 
distinctly, which is all that is intended by them, that tJie 
^es^it world is peculiarly Jit to be a state of discipline for 
our improvement in virtue and piety; in the same sense as 
some sciences, by requiring and engaging the attention, not 
to be sure of such persons as will not, but of such as will, 
set themselves to them, are fit to form the mind to habits 
of attention. 

Indeed, the present state is so ftir from proving, in event, 
a discipline of virtue to the generahty of men, that, on the 
contrary, they seem to make it a discipline of vice. And 
the viciousness of the world is, in different ways, the great 
temptation, which renders it a state of virtuous discipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, and the 
whole occasion of mankind's being placed in such a state aa 
the present, is not pretended to be accounted for. That 
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wlli^^ll appears amidst the general corruplioa is, that tliere 
are some jjersons, who, having within them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the notices 
of virtue and religion, be they more clear or more obscure, 
which are afforded them ; and that the present world is, not 
only an eseroise of virtue in these persons, but an exercise 
of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it — apt 
to improve it, in some respects, even beyond what would be 
by the exercise of it reqiiired in a perfectly virtuous society, 
or in a society of equally imperfect virtue with theiBselves. 
But that the present world does not actually become a state 
of moral discipline to many, even to the generality, that is, 
that tliey do not improve or grow better in it, cannot be 
urged as a proof tLat it was not intended for moral disci- 
pline, by any who at all observe the analogy of nature. 
For of the numerous seeds of Tegetables, and bodies of 
animals, which are adapted and put in the way, to improve 
to such 3 point or state of natural maturity and perfection, 
we do not see, perhaps, that one in a million actually does. 
Far the greatest part of them decay before they are im- 
proved to it, and appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet 
no one, who does not deny all final causes, will deny, that 
those seeds and bodies which do attmn to that point of ma- 
turity and perfection, answer the end for which they were 
really designed by nature ; and, therefore, that nature de- 
signed them for such perfection. And I cannot forbear 
adding, though it is not to the present purpose, that the 
appearance of such an amaang waste in nature, with respect 
to these seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, is to us as un- 
accountable, as, what is much more terrible, the present 
and future ruin of so many moral agents by themselves, 
that is, by vice. 

AgMnst this whole notion of moral discipline it may be 
a another way, that so far as a course of beha- 
laterially virtuous, procee'la from hope and fear, so 
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far it is only a discipline and strengtiiening of adf-Iove. 
But doing what God commands, because he commands it, ia 
obedience, though it pi-oceeds from hope or fear. And a 
course of such obedience will form habits of it ; and a con- 
stant regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may form dis- 
tinct habits of these particular Tirtues, and will, certiunly, 
form habits of self-government, and of denying our inclina- 
tions, whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it. Nor 
is there any foundation for this great nicety, with which 
some affect to distinguish in this case, in order to depreciate 
all religion pi'oceeding from hope or fear. For veracity, 
justice, and charity, regard to God's authority, and to our 
own chief interest, are not only all three coincident, but 
each of them is, in itself, a just and natural motive or prin- 
ciple of action. And he who be^s a good life from any 
one of them, and perseveres in it, as he is already in some 
degree, so he cannot fail of becoming more and more of 
that character, which is con-espondent to the constitution 
of nature as moral, and to the relation which God stands 
in to us as moral governor of it; nor, consequently, can 
he fail of obtaining that happiness, which this constitution 
and relation necessarily suppose connected with that ehar- 

Tliese several observations, concerning the active princi- 
ple of virti\e and obedience to God's commands, are appli- 
cable to passive submission or resignation to his will; which 
is another essential part of a right character, connected with 
the former, and veiy much in our power to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagined, that nothing hut afflictions can 
^ve occasion for or require this virtue ; that it can liave no 
respect to, nor he any way necessary to qualify for a state 
of perfect happiness; but it is not experience which can 
make us think thus : prosperity itself, whilst any thing sup- 
posed desirable ia not ours, begets extravagant and un- 
bounded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much a 
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source of discontent as any thing in our external condition. 
It is, indeed, true, that there can be no scope for patience, 
when sorrow shall be no more ; but there may be need of a 
temper of mind, which shall have been formed by patience. 
For, though self-love, conadered merely as an active princi- 
ple leading us to pursue our chief interest, cannot but be 
uniformly coincident with the principle of obedience to God's 
commands, our interest being rightly understood; because 
this obedience, and the pursuit of our own chief interest, 
must be, in every case, one and the same thing; yet it may 
be questioned, whether self-love, considered merely as the 
desire of our own interest or happiness, can, from its nature, 
be thus absolutely and uniformly coincident witli the wdl of 
God, any more than particular affections can;{l) coincident 
in such sort, as not to be liable to be excited upon occasions, 
and in degrees, imposable to he gratified consistently with 
the constitution of things, or the Divine appointments. So 
that fiahils of resignation may, upon this account, be requi- 
site* for all creatuies — habits I say which signify what is 
formed by uie However m general it is obvious thit 
both self lot e and pirtteulai afiection in human creatures 
consideicd only as passiie feehags distort and i nd the 
mind and therefoie stand m need of discipline Jfow, 
denitd of those particuhr affections m i course of active 
Mituc ind obedience to Gods wdl has a t^^ndeni^y to mfd 
trite them and seems also to have a tendency to habituate 
f] c mmd to be eisy and satisfied with that degiee ot hap 
pmtss which is allotted us that i" to moderatt, solfloie 
But the pioper disciphne foi le^ignation is afllictim For 
a right behavior under that trial lecoUeeting oursehes -^ 
as to consider it m the view m which lehgif n teachts us to 
ornsider it as fiom the hand of God leceiMng it as whil 
he appoints Oi thinks propel to permit m his world i A 
under hi ^o^emment thia will liabituite the mini to a 
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dutiful submission. Aud such submission, together with 
the active principle of obedience, make up the temper and 
character in its which answers to his sovereignty, and which 
absolutely belongs to the condition of our being, as depend- 
ent creatures. Nor can it be said, that this is only break- 
ing the mind to a submission to mere power; for mere 
power may be an,idpntal, and precarious, and usurped; but 
it is forming within ourselves the temper of resignation to 
his nghttul authority, who is, by nature, supreme over all. 
Upon the whole, such a character, and such qualifica- 
tion'!, are necessary for a mature state of life in the present 
world, as nature alime does in nowise bestow, but has put 
it upon us in great part to acquire, in our progress from one 
stage of life to another, from childhood to mature age-— put 
it upon us to acquire thein, by giving us capacities of doing 
it, and by placing us, in the beginning of life, in a condition 
fit for it. And this is a general analogy to our condition in 
the present world, as in a state of mora! discipline for an- 
other. It is in vain, then, to object agiunst the credibility 
of the present life's being intended for this purpose, that all 
the trouble and the danger unavoidably accompanying such 
discipline might liave been saved us, by our being made at 
once the creatures and the characters which we -were to be. 
For we experience, that wJiat we woe fo 6e mas to be the 
effect of whtt we would do, and that the general conduct of 
nature is, not to save us trouble or dinger but to malce us 
capable of going through them -ind to put it upon us to do 
so. Acquirements of our own expenence -ind habits, ai-e 
the natural supply to oui defaciencies and security against 
our dangers; since it i^ as plainly natural to set ourselves to 
acquire the qualifications as the external thuigs which we 
stand in need of. In particular tt is as plainly a general 
law of nature, that we should with regard to our temporal 
ialerest, foi-m and cultnafe jracticd pnnuples within us, 
by attention, use, and dis^ciphne is my thing whatever 
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is a natural law; chiefly in the beginning of life, but, also, 
throughout the whole course of it. And the altemafive is 
left to oTir choice, either to improve ourselTCa and bettei 
our condition, or, in. default of such improvement, to lemiiin 
deficient and wretched. It is, therefore, perfectly credible, 
from the analogy of nature, that the same may be our case, 
with respect to the happiness of a future state and the qual- 
ifioaljons necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may seem impUed in the 
present world's being a state of probation ; that it is a theatre 
of action for the manifestation of persons' characters, with 
respect to a future one; not, to be sure, to an all-knowing 
Being, hut to his creation, or part of it. This may, per- 
haps, be only a consequence of our being in a state of proba- 
tion in the other senses. However, it is not impossible, that 
men's showing and making manifest what is in their heart, 
what their real character is, may have respect to a future 
life, in ways and manners which we are not acquainted 
with; particularly it may be a means, for the Author of 
nature does not appear to do any thing without means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters ; and of 
its being known to the creation, by way of example, that 
they are thus disposed of. But not to enter upon any con- 
jectural account of this, one may just mention, that the 
manifestation of persons' characters contributes very much, 
in various ways, to the cairying on a great part of that 
general course of nature respecting mankind, which comes 
under our observation at present, I shall only add, that 
probation, in both these senses, as well as in that treated of 
in the foregoing chapter, is implied in moral government; 
since by persons' behavior midcr it, their characters oapuei 
but be manifested, and, if they behave well, improved. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1 INFLUENCINO 



THitoTieHoiiT tte foregoing treatise it appears, tliat the 
condition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of this 
world only, and under the goveminent of God which we 
experience, is greatly analogous to onr condition, as designed 
for another world, or imder that farther government which 
religion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a fatalist 
must, that the opinion of universal necessity is reconcilable 
with the former, there immediately arises a question in the 
way of analogy, whether he must not also own it to be 
reconcilable to the latter, that is, with the system of reli^on 
itself, and the proof of it. The reader, then, will observe, 
that the question now before ua, is not absolute, whether 
the opinion of fate be reconcilable with religion; but hypo- 
thetical, whether, upon supposition of its being reconcilable 
with the constitution of nature, it be not reconcilable with 
religion also ; or, what pretense a fatalist — not other per- 
sons, but a fatalist~has to conclude, from his opinion, that 
there can be no such thing as religion. And as the puzale 
and obscurity, which must imavoidably arise from arguing 
upon so absurd a supposition, as that of universal necessity, 
will, I fear, easily be seen, it will, I hope, as easily be 



But, since it has been all aJong talten for granted, as a 
thing proved, that there is an intelligent Author of nature, 
or jiatural Governor of the world, and, since an objection 
may be made against the proof of this, from the opinion of 
universal necessity, as it may be supposed that such neces- 
sity will itself account for the ori^n and preservation of 
all things, it is requisite tliat this objection be distinctly 
answered, or, that it be shown, that a fatalily, supposed 
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consistent wilJi what we certainly experience, does not de- 
sti'Oy tbe proof of an intelligent Author and Governor of 
nature, before we proceed to consider, whether it destroys 
the proof of a moral Oovemor of it, or of our being in a 
state of religion. 

Now, when it Ls said by a fatolist, that the whcle consti- 
tution of natiu*, and the actions of men, that every thing 
and every mode and circumstance of every thing, is neces- 
sary, and could not posably have been otherwise, it is to be 
observed that this necessity doea not exclude deliberation, 
choice, preference, and acting from certain principles, and 
to certain ends; because all this is matter of undoubted 
experience, acknowledged by all, and what every man may, 
every moment, be conscious of. And from hence it follows, 
that necessity, alone and of itself, is in no sort an account 
of the constitution of nature, and how things came to be and 
fa) continue as they are ; but only an account of this eircum- 
stance relating to their origin and continuance, that they 
coidd not have been otherwise than they are and have been. 
The assertion that every thing is by necessity of nature, is 
not an answer to the question, whether the world came 
into being as it is by an intelligent Agent forming it tlius, 
or not; but to quite another question, whether it came into 
being as it is, in that way and manner which we call neees- 
sarily, or in that way and manner which we call freely. 
For, suppose farther, that one, who was a fatalist, and one, 
who kept to his natural sense of things, and believed hini- 
self a free agent, were disputing together, and vindicating 
their respectneopimons and they should hippentoinstince 
in a house they would agree that it was budt b} an art hi 
leot Their diffeience concerning necessity and freedom, 
would occasion no difference of judgment concemmg this 
but only con(,eming another matter whether the architect 
builf it neccssaiily or fit,elj Suppose thrn they should 
[ 1 jcec 1 f J inquiK cun tim ^ the ton tit ihon cf nafu ( in 
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ft lax way of speaking, one of them might say, it was by 
necessity, and the other by freedom; but, if they had any 
meaning to their words, as the lat(«r must mean a free 
agent, so the former must, at length, be reduced to mean an 
agent, whether he would say ono or more, acting by neces- 
sity; for abstract notions can do nothing. Indeed, we 
ascribe to God a nec^aary existence, uncaused by any 
agent. For we find within ourselves the idea of infiiuty, 
that is, immensity and eternity, impossible, even in imagi- 
nation, to be removed out of being. We seem to discern 
intuitively, that there must, and cannot but be, somewhat, 
external to ourselves, answering this idea, or the aichetype 
of it. And from hence, (for tM$ abstraet, as much as any 
other, implies a amerete^ we conclude, that there is, and 
cannot but be, an iufinite and immense eternal Being existing 
prior to all design contribuling to bis existence, and exclu- 
Mve of it. And, from the scantiness of language, a manuea 
of speaking has been introduced, that necessity is the 
foundation, the reason, the acooimt of the existence of God, 
But it is not alledged, nor can it be at all intended, that 
every tkinff exists as it does by this kind of necessity — a 
necessity antecedent in natm-e to design; it cannot, I say, 
be meant, that every thing exists as it does, by this kind of 
necessity, upon several accounts; and particularly, because 
it is admitted, that design in the actions of men, contributes 
to many alterations in nature. For, if any deny this, I shall 
not pretend to reason with them. 

From these things it follows, first, that when a fatalist 
asserts that every thing is h>j necessity, he must mean, by an 
agent aciing ■necessarily; he must, I say, mean this, for 1 
am very sensible be would not choose to mean it: and, 
secondly, that the necessity, by which such an agent is sup- 
posei! to act, does not exclude intelligence and design. So 
that, were the system of fatality admitted, it would just as 
Diucli ««comit for the formation of the world, as for the 
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structure of a house, and no more. Keceasity as much 
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upon tliGm, and conclude, tliat since he cannot possibly 
behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of blame 
or commendation, uor can deserve to be rewarded or pun- 
ished: imagine him to eradicate the Tery perceptions of 
blame and commendation out of his mind, by means of this 
system ; to form his t«mper and character, and behavior to 
it; and from it to judge of tlie treatment he was to expect, 
say, from reasonable men, upon his coming abroad into the 
world; as the fatalist judges from this system, what he is 
to expect from the Author of nature, and with regard to a 
future state. I cannot forbear stopping here to asls, whether 
any one of common sense would think fit, that a child should 
be put itpon those speculations, and be left to apply them 
(1) Page 13T. 
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to practice ? And a man has little pretense to reason, who 
is not sensible tliat we are all children in speculations of 
this kind. However, the child woiJd doubtless be highly 
delighted to find himself freed from the restraints of fear 
and ahame, with which his play-fellows were fettered and 
embarrassed, and highly conceited in his superior knowl- 
edge, so far beyond Ma years. But conceit and vanity 
would be the least bad part of the influence which these 
principles must have, when thus reasoned and acted upon, 
during the course of liis education. He must either be 
allowed to go on, and be the plague of all about him, and 
himself too, even to his own destruction, or else correction 
must be continually made use of, to supply the want of 
those natural perceptions of blame and commendation, which 
we have supposed to he removed, and to give him a prac- 
tical impression of what he had reasoned himself out of the 
belief of, that lie was, in fa«t, an accountable child, and to 
be pimished for doing what be was forbid. It is, therefore, 
in reality impossible, but that the correction which he must 
meet with, in the course of his education, must convince 
him, that if the scheme he was instructed in were not false, 
yet that he reasoned inconclusively upon it, and, somehow 
or otlier, misapplied it to practice and common life ; as what 
the fatalist experiences of the conduct of Providence at 
present, ought, in all reason, to convince him, that tliis 
scheme is misapplied, when applied to the subject of relig- 
ion.(l) But, supposing the child's temper could remain 
elill formed to the system, and his expectation of the treat- 
ment he was to have in the world be regulated by it, so as 
to expect that no reasonable man would blame or punish 
him for anything which he should do, because be could not 
lielp doing it; upon this supposition, it is manifest he would, 
upon his coming abroad into the world, be insupportable to 
society, and the treatment which he would receive from it, 
(1) Page 13S. 
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wjuid render it ao to him; and he could not fail of doing 
soraewliat very soon, for which he would be delivered over 
into the handa of civil justice; and thus, in the end, lie would 
be convinced of the obligations he was under to his wise 
instmctei Or aupposo this 'icheme of fatality may 
other way applied to practice such practical application 
f it Will be found pqually abhurd — equally falhciou in a 
practical seflse for instance that if a man be destined to 
h e such a time he shall live to it thouijh he take no care 
of his own preservation oi if he be destlnpd i die before 
tbit time no care can prevent It theiefore all oare about 
preservmE; one life is to be neglected whid i the ftllicy 
instanced jn by the ancients But now on the contrary 
h p h d can be d m ea 

g p pp w b h 

g w d to h m ff 



d dgaawdrm w v 

h B h dp 

that under the present natural government of the world, ive 
Tind we are treated and dealt with as if we were free, prior 
to all consideration whether we are or not. Were this 
opinion, therefore, of necessity, admitted to be ever so tmo, 
yet such is, in fact, our condition and tlie natural course of 
things, that whenever we apply it to life and practice, this 
application of it always misleads us, and cannot but mislead 
06, in a most dreadful manner, with regard to oui- pres«nt 
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interest. And how csui people think themselves so very 
secure, tlien, that the same application of tlie same opinion 
may not mislead them, also, in some analogous manner, with 
respect to a future, a more general, and more important 
interest? For, religion being a practical subject, and the 
analogy of nature showing us, that we have aot faculties to 
apply this opinion, were it a true one, to practical subjects; 
whenever we do apply it to the subject of reli^on, and 
thence conclude that we are free from its obligations, it is 
plain this conclusion cannot be depended upon, Tliere ivill 
still remain just reason to think, whatever appearances are, 
that we deceive ourselves; in somewhat of a like manner as 
when people fancy they can draw contradictory conoluaons 
from the idea of infinity. 

From these things together, the attentive reader will see, 
it follows, that if, upon the supposition of freedom, the 
evidence of religion he conclusive, it remains so, upon sup- 
position of necessity; because the notion of necessity is not 
applicable to practical subjects ; that is, with respect to 
them, is as if it were not true. Nor does this contain any 
reflection upon reason, but only upon what is unreasonable. 
For, to pretend to act upon reason, in opposition to practical 
principles which the Author of our nature gave us to a<;t 
upon, and to pretend to apply our reason to subjects with 
regard to which our own short vie^vs, and even our esperi- 
ence, will show us it cannot be depended upon — and such, 
&t best, the subject of necessity must be — this is vanity, 
conceit, and unreasonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves a will, 
and are conscious of a character. How, if this, in us, be 
reconcilable with fate, it is reconcilable with it in the Author 
of nature. And, besides, natural government and final 
causes imply a character and a will in the Governor and 
Designer ;(l) a will concerning the creatures whom ho 

(1) By tmU and cMracler h meantlhat, which,inEpaaklngor men, 
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governs, The Aithoi f niUie then hein^ ccrtmniy of 
some charactei or other notwitli'itanding necessity, it is evi- 
dpnt thi' necessitj is as reconi'ilible with the particular 
chaTiu,te of benevolence veracity and jwstic in him, 
■which attributes are the loundation of rehgnn as with any 
other chancier since m e find this necessity no more hinders 
men from bemg beneiolent thin cruel true than faithless, 
just than unjust, or, if the fatalist pleases, what we call 
unjust. For it is said, indeed, that what, upon supposition 
of freedom, would be just punishment, upon supptKition of 
mifestly unjust; because it is punish- 
a that which persons could not avoid 
doing. As if the necessity, which is supposed to destroy the 
injustice of murder, for instance, would not, also, destroy the 
injustice of punishing it. However, as little to tlie purpose 
aa this objection is in itself, it is very much to the pmpose 
to observe from it, how the notions of justice and injustice 
remain, even whilst we endeavor to suppose them removed ; 
how they force themselves upon the mind, even whilst we 
are making suppositions destmctive of them: for there is 
not, perhaps, a maa in the world, bitt would be ready to 
make this objection at first thought. 

But though it must be e^ ident, that umv^rsal necessity, 
if it be reconcilable with any thing, is reconcilable with thit 
character in the Authoi of nature, whu h is the foundation 
of religion, "yet, does it not plainly destroy the proof, that 
he is of that character, and, con'iequently, the proof of 
religion? " By no meani For we find that happiness and 
misery are not our fate, m any such sense as not to be the 
consequences of our behavior, but that they are the conse- 
quences of it.(l) We find God o\eicises the same lund of 

we shonld express, not only by thesB words, but, also, by file words 
tetitper, taste, dispositions, practical pttaciples, that mholc fmmc of 
mind, fiom mhence ice act ta one miintier ratlier thaa another. 
{l)Cli;,p. li. 
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The proof ftoro final cau&es, of an mtelligent Author of 
n tu IS n t affected by the opinion of necessity, supposing 
n ty a thing possible in itself, and reconcilable with 

th nst t t n of tliinga.(l) And it is a matter of fact, 
ind p nd t n this or any other speculation, that he gOTems 
th w Id by the method of rewards and punisbtnents ;(2) 
and, also, that be hath g^ven us a moral faculty, by which 
we distinguish between actions, and approve some as vir- 
tuous and of good desert, and disapprove others as vicious 
and of ill desert.(8) Now, this moral discernment implies, 
in the notion of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very 
peculiar kind; for it carries in it authority and a right 
of direction — authority in such a sense, as that we cannot 
depart from it without being self-condemned. (4) And that 
the dictates of this moral faeulty, which are by nature a 
rule to us, are, moreover, the laws of God — laws in a sense 
including sanctions, may be thus proved. Consciousness of 
a mle or guide of action, in creatures who are capable of 
(4) Ser- 
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considering it as given them by theii' Mater, not only raise 
immediately a sense of duty, but, also, a sense of security 
in following it, and of danger in. deviating from it, A direc- 
tion of the Author of nature, given to creatures capable of 
looking upon it as such, is plainly a command from him ; 
and a command from him necessarily includes in it, at least, 
an implicit promise in case of obedience, or threatening in 
case of disobedience. But then the sense of perception of 
good and ill desert,(l) which is contained in the moral 
discernment, renders the sanction explicit, and makes it 
appear, as one may say, expressed. For, since his method 
of government is to reward and punish actions, his having 
annexed to some actions an iiKeparahle sense of good desert, 
and to others of ill, this surely amounts to declaring upon 
whom his punishments shall be inflicted, and his rewards be 
bestowed. For he must have given us this discernment and 
sense of things as a presentiment of what is to be hereafter; 
that is, by way of informaUon beforehand, what we are 
fina]ly to expect in this world. There is, then, most evident 
ground to think, tliat the government of God, \ipon the 
whole, will be found to coiTespond to tJie nature which he 
has given ub ; and that, in the upshot and issue of things, 
happiness and misery shall, in fact and event, he made to 
follow virtue and vice respectively; as he has already, in 
so peculiar a manner, associated the ideas of them in our 
minds. And from hence might easily be deduced the obli- 
gations of religious worship, were it only to be considered 
as a means of preserving upon our minds a sense of this 
moral government of God, and securing our obedience to 
it ; which yet is an extremely imperfect view of that most 
important duty. 

J^ow, I say, no objection from necessity can lie against 

this general proof of religion: none against the proposition 

leaaoned upon, that wo have such a moral faculty ^nd 

(1) Dissertitioii S. 
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Hisceniment ; because this is a mere matter of fact, a thing 
of experience, tliat human kind is thus constituted ; none 
agEiiiiat the conclusion ; hecaiase it is immediate, and wholly 
from this fact. For the coiicEusion, that God will finally 
leward the righteous Etnd punish the wicted, is not here 
drawn, from its appearing to us fit(l) tbat he skiMld, but 
fram its appearing, tliat he has told us he will. And this 
he has certainly told us, in the promise and threatening, 
which, it hath beea obaetred, the notion of a command 
implies, and the sense of good and ill desert, which he has 
given us, more distinctly expresses. And this reasoning 
from fact is confirmed, and, in some degree, even verified, 
by other facts — by the natural tendencies of virtue and 
of vice,(2} and by this, that God, in the natural course of 
his providence, pimishes vicious actions, as mischievous to 
society, and, also, vicious actions, as such, in the strictest 
sense. (3) So that the general proof of religion is unan- 
swerably real, even upon the wild supposition which we are 
arguing upon. 

(1) However, I am far from intending fa deny, tlmt the will of 
God Is detBrminod by what is fit, by the tight and reaaon of the 
case; though one chooaea to decline niattera of sacti tLbstract specn- 
la.tion, and to apeat with caution when one does epeak of them. 
But if it be intelligible to say, that it ia ft and reasonable fir entry 
one to consiiU his oisn Itappiaess, then jS(n«s8 of action, or the right and 
reason of the case, ia an intelligible manner of speaking. And it 
aeema aa inconceivable, to suppose God to approve one course of 
action, or one end, preferably to another, which yet his acting at all 
from doaign impliea that ha doea, without anpposing somewhat pnor 
in that end to be tlie ground of the preference; as to suppose htm to 
discern an abstract proposition to be true, without auppoaiog some- 
what prior In it lo be the ground of the discernment. It dotb not, 
Uierefore, oppear, that moral tight ia any more relative to percep- 
tion than abatract Irntli is; or that it is any more improper to 
speak of the titneas and rightness of BClions aud ends, as founded 
in the nature of things, than to speak of abatract truth, as thus 

(2; Page D3. (3) Page 8fi, Ac. 
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It must, likewise, be obsei-red farther, tliat natural relig- 
ion hatii, beades this, an external evidence, -which the doc- 
trine of necessity, if it could be true, would not affect. 
For, suppose a person, by the observationa and reasoning 
above, or by any other, conyinced of the truth of reli^on — 
that there is a God who made the world, who is the moral 
goyernor and judge of manliind, and ivjll, upon the whole, 
deal with every one according to his works— I say, suppose 
a person convinced of this by reason, but to know nothing 
at all of antiquity, or the present state of mankind, it would 
be natnral for such a one to be inquisitive, what was the 
history of this system of doctrine ; at what time, and in 
what manner, it carae first into the world; and whether it 
were believed by any considei-able part of it. And were he 
upon inquiry to find, that a particular person, in a late age, 
first of all proposed it as a deduction of reason, and that 
mankind were before wholly ignorant ef it, then, though ita 
evidence from reason would remiun, there would be no 
additional probabihty of its truth, from the account of its 
discovery. But instead of this being the fact of the case, 
on the contrary, he would find what could not but afford 
him a very strong confirmation of its truth; first, that 
somewhat of this system, with more or fewer additions and 
alterations, hath been professed in all ages and countries of 
which we have any ceitain information relating to this mat 
ter: secoidly that it is certjmi histoiicJ fatt so far as 
we can trai.e things up that this while system if behef, 
that thcie IS one God the creator and raoial gneraor ot 
the world and that mink nd is m a state of leh^ion was 
received lu the first nges ind thudly thit a? there is 
no hint oi intimation m histoiy that thas system v, la first 
reasoned out bo there is expiess histoncal oi tndilionil 
evidence as ancient as history that it was tiught finst ly 
revelation Now the e thmgo n ust le alloTvcd to I rf 
no gi'eit weight The iSi-st of them gpnual ccnsent 'fh wa 
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this system to be conformable to tlio common, sense of man- 
kind. The second, namelj, that religion was believed in 
the first ages of the world e'ipe^.ullj as it does not appeal 
that there were then any superstitious or false additions to 
it cinnot hut bt a farther confirmation of its truth For 
it IS 1 proof of this aiteinatne eithpr that it came into the 
world by rei elation oi that it is natural ob\toua <md fjicta 
itself upon the mmd The formei of these is the conclu 
sion of learned men And whoe^ei -will consider how 
miapt for eperulitun nide and uncultivated lumds are will 
peilaps fiom hence alone be sttongly inclmed to boheie it 
the truth Ajid as it is shown in the second pirt(l) tf this 
treatise thit there is nothing of such j eculmi piesumption 
agamat a revelation in the beginmn^ of the woild as theie 
IS supposed to be against subsequent ones a skeptic could 
not I think gne any a oount whii-h would appear more 
pi balle even to himseli of the early pretenses to ri^^da 
tion fhtn ly supplying some leal ongmal one from whence 
tbev weie copied And the thud thmg abo\e mentioneil 
that there is eypresa } istorical oi traditional evidence as 
anuent as history of the sjstem of religion benE; t<iu£[ht 
maikind bj revelation this must be admitted aa "-one 
de^jiee of leal pioof thit it wis so taui;ht Foi why 
should not the nio=t anuent tradition be admitted as somi, 
additional proof oi a f ict against whn,h there is no p e 
sumption' And this proof is mentioned here because it 
ha" its weight to show that lehgion come into the world by 
reielation piior to all consideration of the pi jer authority 
of any book supposed to contain it and e^en piior to all 
consideration ivl ether the revelation itself be uncorruptly 
banded down and lelated or mixed and daikened with 
fables Thus the histoncal account which we have of tl e 
oiigin of lehgion takmg m all ciicumstancc. I'l a real con 
i iitiun of its truth no ■» i^ iffeoted by the opinion of 

(l)Chap ii 
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necessity, ^nd the external eyidence, even of natural relig- 
ion, is by no means inconsiderable. 

But it is carefully to be obseired, and ought to be recol- 
lected after all proofs of virtue and religion, wiich are only 
general, that as speculative reason may be neglected, preju- 
diced, and deceived, so, also, may our moral midcrstanding 
be impaired and perverted, and tbe dictates of it not impai- 
tially attended to. Tbis, indeed, proves nothing against the 
reality of our speculative or practical faculties of percep- 
tion — against their being intended by nature to inform uis in 
the theory of things, and instruct us how we are to behave, 
and what we are to expect, in consequence of our behavior. 
Yet our iiableness, in the degree we are liable, to prejudice 
and perversion, is a most serious admonition to us to be 
upon our guard, with respect to what is of such conse- 
quence, as our def«rrainations concerning virtue and relig- 
ion ; and, particularly, not to take custom, and fashion, and 
slight notions of honor, or ima^nations of present ease, nse, 

d ni tomk'dfthly 1 ule.(l) 

Thf br^t dwnfmth nature of 

th tl d tb I t ry f lig m t when taken 

t tl t alpactcalp fft ttb confuted 

hpf n^d tbfiit unj t ice of the 

t^ & -'■ PP ^ ^ ^ H b dm tt d fully fflcient m 
eas t fl tl t f w) let up n 

tb It d fit if t w d tt I th t tbeie i^ 

pffti tyBtt jb 1 There are 

yibblt wll t ddb futed, that 

h w t b pi" biht d T t m y be overbal- 

d by t p b > It tl tl de; mucji 

m 1 y d m nst tl And th on to oh- 

j t ainst prtl g tliddf n opinion, 

wb th 1 t If re y b I Ij h w t be false, 

fl t Idb tl 1 m t t 11 1 lit leaving 
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them just as they are (1) Now tie method of ^o%eTn 
ment hy rewards ind jjumshments and e'^p cnlly reward 
mg and punishing good and dl desert Ti such ie^>pecfiiely 
must go upon supposition that we are fice and not necessary 
^eats. And it is incredible that the Aufhor of nature 
should govern us upon a supposition as true ivhich lie 
knows to bo false and therefore absurd to thmk ho will 
reward or punish us lor jur actun'f hcieaftei especially 
that he win do it under the notion that they are of good or 
ill desert," Heie then thi, matter is brought to a point 
And the answer to all this la f lU and not to bt. evaded 
that the whole i,oistitutim and course of thme;s the whole 
analogy of Providinue shoi\s bejond possibdity of doubt 
that th(, conclu&ion fiom this rea'iomng ib false wherevci 
{he falldcy hes Ifae doctrme of freedom mdctd clearly 
shows where m supposing ouisehcs necessary when m 
truth, we aie fee agents But upon the supptsition of 
necessity the fallacy hes in taking for gianted that it la 
incredible nece'Jsary agent'' should be rewatded and pun 
Ished. But that somehow or other the conclusion njw 
mentioned la false is most certam For it is fict that Gr d 
does govern even brut« creatines b} the nietlnd of iruards 
and punishments m the naturd course of things And 
men are rewardtd and punished for their aj'tions — punished 
for actions mischie* ous to society as being so~punished tor 
vicious actions as such by the naturJ mstrumentality of 
each other, under the present conduct of Providence Waj 
evei; the affection ot giatitude -ind the passion of resent 
ment, and the lewards and punishments following from 
them, which in genciai ate to be considered as natural that 
is, from the Author of nature these lewnds and pumsh 
ments, being naturally (2) annexed to actions considered aa 
implying good intention md go id desert ill mtention and 
ill desert; these njtunl lewuds "»id pumsJ mei f s I siy, 
(X) Pfiges Sr* 41 (2j Ssrmon 8 at tho Roll* 
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are as much it coiitradictioii to the conclusion above, and 
show its falsehood, as a more exact and complete rewardmg 
and punishing of good and ill desert, as such. So that, 
if it be incredible that necessary agents should be thus 
rewarded and punished, then men are not necessary, but 
free, since it is matter of fact that they are thus rewarded 
and punished. But if, on the contrary, which is the sup- 
position we have been ai^uicg upon, it be insisted that 
men are necessary agents, then there is nothing incredible 
in the farther supposition of necessary agents being thus 
rewarded and punished, since we ourselyes are thus dealt 
with. 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow, that a necessity 
supposed possible, and reconcilable with the constitution of 
things, does in no sort proye, that the Author of nature 
will not, nor destroy the proof that he will, finally and 
upon the whole, in his eternal government, render his crea- 
tures happy or miserable, hy some means or other, as they 
behave well or ill. Or, to express this conclusion in words 
oonfoimable to the title of the chapter, the Mialogy of 
nature shows us, that the opinion of necessity, considered 
as practical, is false. And if .necessity, upon the supposi- 
tion above mentioned, doth not destroy the proof of natural 
rehgion, it evidently makes no alteration in the proof of 
revealed. 

From these things, likewise, wo may learn in what sense 
to understand that general assertion, that the opinion of 
necessity is essentially destructive of all rehgion. First, in 
a practical sense: that by this notion atheistical men pre- 
tend to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify 
to othens their disregard to all religion. And, secondly, in 
the strictest sense : that it is a contradiction to the whole 
constitution of nature, and to what we may every mo- 
ment experience in ourselves, and so overturns every thing. 
But by no means is this assertion to be understood, as if 
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necessity, supposing it eoidii possibly be reconciled witli 
the constitution of things, and with what we experience, 
were not, also, reconcilable with religion; for, upon this 
supposifion, it demonstrably is so. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF TUG GO'/EUBMBNi: OJf GOD, COSSIDESED AS A SCHEME, 
OR COSSTlrUTION, IMPERFBCILT COMPBBIIBNDED, 

Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, tbat the 
analogy of nature gives a strong credibility to the general 
doctrine of religion, and to the several particular things 
contained in it, considered as so many matters of fact; and, 
litewise, that it shows this credibility not to be destroyed 
by any notions of necessity; yet still, objections may be 
insisted upon agmnst the wisdom, equity, and goodness of 
the Divine government, implied in the notion of religion, 
and agtunst the method by which this govenmient is con- 
ducted, to which objections analogy can be no direct answer. 
For the credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, 
does not immediately prove any thing concerning the wisdom 
or goodness of it ; and anaJogy can do no more, immediately 
or directly, than show such and such things to be trite or 
credible considered only as matters of fact. But still, if, 
upon supposition of a moral constitution of nature and a 
moral government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
credible, that this government must be a scheme, system, or 
constitution of government, as distinguished from a number 
of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and good- 
ness ; and, likewise, that it must be a schen mp f dy 
comprehended, and of such a sort in oth p t to 
afford a direct genei-al answer to all obje t \, t the 
justice and goodness of it; then analogy m t Ij f 
great service in answering those objections b th by t,g t- 
ing the answer, and showing it to be a credible one. 

Kow this, upon inquiry, will be found to he the case. 
For, first, upon supposition that God exercises a moral 
government over the world, the analogy of liis natural 
government suggests and makes it ciediblo, that his moral 
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government must be a scheme qidte beyond our compre- 
benston; and tbis affords a general answer to ail objections 
agaiust tbe justice and goodness of it. And, secondly, a 
more distinct observation of some particular tbings contained 
in God's scheme of natural government, tbe like things 
being supposed, by analogy, to be contained in his moral 
government, will farther show how httle weight is to be laid 
upon these objections. 

L Upon supposition that God exercises a mora! govern- 
ment o e the Id the a lo^ry of bis liat ival government 

a, ts d m 1 t dibl tb t bis m I g m t 
mtb hmqtbyd nph d 

fh fl d g 1 t 11 bj ta against th 

jt dgi ft It mtbus Igy 

d t h gl ly d bl h t p pp t t ml 

government, it must be a scheme; for the world, and the 
whole Datural government of it, appears to be so — to be a 
scheme, system, or constitution, whose parts correspond to 
each other, and to a whole, as really y w k f t 

as any particular model of a civil nst t 1 g ti 

ment. In this great scheme of the t 1 v Id md vid 1 
have various peculiar relations to tl d vid 1 f tl 

own species. And whole specie w fi d Ij 

related to other species, upon this -th t d w 1 
how much farther these kinds f 1 ti m j t d 
And, as there is not any action, o t u~d t whi h 

are acquainted with, so single and nn f d t t 

have a respect to some other actions and events, so, possibly, 
each of them, when it has not an immediate, may yet have 
a remote, natural relation to other actions and events, much 
beyond tbe compass of this present world. There seems, 
indeed, nothing fi-om whence we can so much as make 
fl conjecture, whether all creatures, actions, and events 
i.broughout the whole of nature, have relations to each 
other. But, as it is obrious tliiit all events have future 
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and mutual relatioEs every thing which we see in the uoiir&e 
of nature is aef ally hiought about And things eeem- 
ingly the mo^t m igmhcant imagii able are perpetually 
ob'icrved to be the neceisarv conhtiona to other things of 
the greatest importan e so thit my one thing whatever 
may for aught we know to the contiary, be a necessary 
condilioa to any othei The natural world, then, and 
natuTil governn ent of it bemg si oh an incomprehensible 
s:,hfcme— -so incomprehensible that a man must really, in 
the Iif^'ral sense, know notlung at all, who is not sensible of 
his Ignorance m it; this immediately suggests, and strongly 
shows the i,redibility, that the moral world and government 
of it may be so too. Indeed, the natural and moral consti- 
tution and government of the world are so connected, as to 
make up together but one scheme ; and it is highly probable 
that the first is formed and carried on merely in subser- 
viency to the latter, as the vegetable world is for the animal, 
and organized bodies for minds. But the thing intended 
here is, without inquiring how fat the administration of the 
natural world is subordinate to that ot the moral, only to 
observe the credibility, that one should be analagous or 
similar to the other; that, therefore, every act of Divine 
justiee and goodness may be supposed to look much beyond 
itself and its immediate object — may have some referencfl 
to other parts of God's moial administiation, and to a gen- 
eral moral plan; and that e^eiy ciicum'^tanie of this his 
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appointed instnunents of it the Jtinds of lewaids and pun 
ishments and the manners of then' disitnbution -ill pxitic 
Tilar aisfanoes of Diviie justice and ^oodne'-t md every 
ct cnmsfance cf them may hare such lespecfs to each 
other as to mike up altogcthei a whole conncLtid aid 
related m all its p its— t, stheme oi system whi h is is 
propeil> one as the nituul wotld is and of the like kind 
And supposing this ti he the case it la most eiident that 
we ire not mp tr t judges f tins scheme tiom the 
small parts of it which come withm our view in the present 
life and therefoie no objection-, agmn^t anj of the-5e parts 
can be moisted upon by leasonable men 

This our Ignorance, and the consequence here drawn fiom 
it, are imiversally acknowledged upon other occasions; and, 
though scarce denied, yet are universalSy forgot, when per- 
sons come to ai^iie , against religion. And it is not, per- 
haps, easy, even for the most reasonable men always to 
bear in mind the degree of our ignorance, iuid make due 
allowances for it. Upon these accounts, it may not be use- 
less to go on a little farther, in order to show more dis- 
♦jnctly, how just an answer our ignorance is, to objections 
against the scheme of Providence. Suppose, then, a per- 
son boldly to assert, that the things complmned of, the 
ori^n and continuance of evil, might easily have been 
prevented by repeated interpositions ;(1) interpositions so 
guarded and circumstanced, as would pteclude all mischief 
aiTsing from them: or, if this were impracticable, that a 
schema of o^ovemment is itself an impeifection, since more 
(DPagfisieo, 161 
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good might ha,\ e been produced witkout any scheme, sys- 
tem oi con&tjtution at all, by continued single unrelated acts 
of di&tnbutiTe justice and goodness, because these "would 
have occasioned no irregularities ; and farther than this, it 
K. presumed, the objections will not be carried. Yet tlio 
answer is obvious that, were these assertions true, still the 
ohservations above, concerning our ignorance in the schema 
of Divine government, and the consequence drawn from it, 
would hold, in great measure, enough to vindicate religion 
against all objections from the disorders of the present 
state. Were these assertions true, yet the government of 
the world might be just and good notwithstanding; for, at 
the most, they would infer nothing more than that it might 
have been better. But, indeed, they are mere arbitrary 
assertions; no man being sufficiently acquiunted with the 
possibilities of things, to bring any proof of them to 
the lowest degree of probability. For, howcTer possible 
what is asserted may seem, yet many instances may be 
alledged. in things much less out of our reach, of supposi- 
tions absolutely impossible and reducible to the most palpa- 
ble self-contradictions, which not every one by any means 
could perceive to be such, nor, perhaps, any one at first 
sight suspect. From these things it is easy to see dis- 
tinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the common, is really a 
satisfactory answer to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of Providence. If a man, contemplating any one 
providential dispensation, wliich had no relation to any 
others, should object, that he discerned in it a disregard U> 
justice, or a deficiency of goodness, nothing would be ksa 
an answer to such objection, than our ignorance in other 
parts of Providence, or in the possibilities of things, no 
way related to what he was contemplating. But when we 
know not but the parts objected against may he relative to 
other parts unknown to us, and when we are unacquainted 
with what is, in the nature of the thing, practicable in the 
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case before us, then, our ignorance is a salisfactory answer; 
because some irokaown relation, or some mliiiown impossi- 
bility, may render what is objected against just and good ; 
nay, good in the highest practical degree. 

II. And how little weight is to be laid upon such objec- 
tions will fai-ther appear, by a more distinct observation of 
some particular things contained in the natiu-al government 
trf God, the like to which may be supposed from analogy, 
to be contained in bis moral government. 

J. As, in the scheme of the natural world, no ends ap- 
pear to be accomplished without means, so we find that 
means very undesirable often conduce to faring about ends 
in such a measure desirable, as greatly to overbalance the 
disagreeableness of the means. And in cases where such 
means are conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shows us that they are thus conducive. 
Experience, also, shows many means to be conducive and 
necessary to accomplish ends, which means, before experi- 
ence, we should have thought would have had even a con- 
trary tendtncy. Now, from these observations relating to 
the natural scheme of the world, the morfil being supposed 
analogous to it, arises a great credibility, that the putting 
our misery in each other's power to the degree it is, and 
rnaking men liable to vice to the degree we are ; and, in 
general, that those things which are objected against the 
moral scheme of Providence may be, upon the whole, 
friendly and assistant to virtue, and productive of an over- 
balance of happiness ; that is, the things objected against 
may be means by which an overbalance of good will, in the 
end, be found produced. And, from the same observations. 
It appears to be no presumption against this, that we do 
not, if, indeed, we do not, see those means to have any 
such tendency, or that tbey seem to us to have a con- 
trary one. Thus, those things wliich we call irregularities, 
may not be so at all; because they may be means of 
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aecompliahing wise and good ends more considerable. And 
it may be added, as above, that they may, also, be tte only 
means by which these wise and good ends are capable of 
being accomplished. 

After these ohservalJons it may be proper to add, in 
order to obviate an absurd and wicked conclusion from any 
of them, that though the constitution of om; nature, from 
whence we are capable of vice and misery, may, as it un- 
doubtedly does, contribute to the perfection and happiness 
of the world; and though the actual permission of evil 
may be beneficial to it, (that is, it would have been more 
mischievous, not that a wicked person had himself abstained 
from his own wickedness, but that any one had forcibly pre- 
vented it, than tbat it a p toitt d ) y t twithstand- 
ing, it might have bee m h belt i tl world if this 
very evil had never b n d n Nay t most clearly 
conceivable, that the v y mmis f w k dness may 

be beneficial to the world I y t t! at t w 1 1 be infinitely 
more beneficial for men t f n f m f F thus, in the 
wise and good constitiition of the natural world, there are 
disorders which bring their own cures, diseases which are 
themselves remedies. Many a man would have died, had jt 
not been for the gout or a fever; yet it would be thought 
madness to assert, that Bicknesa is a better or more perfect 
state than health; though the like, with regard to the 
moral world, has been asserted. But, 

2. The natui-al government of the world is canied on by 
general laws. For this there may be wise and good rea- 
sons ; the wisest and best, for aught we Imow to the con- 
trary. And that there are such reasons, is suggested to our 
thoughts by the analogy of nature — by our being made to 
experience good ends to be accomplished, as, indeed, all the 
good which we enjoy is accomplished, by this means, that 
the laws, by which the world is governed, are general. For 
we have scarce any kind of enjoyments, but what we are, 
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in some way or other, instrumental in procuring ourselves, 
by acting in a manner whicli, we foresee, likely to procure 
them : now ttis foresight could not be at all, were not the 
government of the world carried on by general laws. And 
though, for augbt we inow to the contrary, every single 
case may be, at length, found to have been, provided for 
even by "these, yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy 
them as they arise, by the msest and best general laws, 
may be impossible in the nature of things, as we see it is 
absolutely impossible in civil government. But then we are 
ready to think, that the constitution of nature remaning as 
it is, and the courae of things being permitted to go on, in 
other respects, as it does, there might he interpositions to 
prevent irregularities, though they could not have been 
prevented or remedied by any general Jaws, And there 
would, indeed, be reason to wish — which, by the way, is 
very different from a right to claim — that all irregularities 
were prevented or remedied by present interpositions, if 
these intorpositions would have no other effect than this. 
But it is plain they woiild have some visible and immediate 
bad effects; for instance, they would encourage idleness 
and negligence, and they would render doubtful tlie natural 
rule of life, which is ascertained by this very thing, that the 
course of the world is carried on by general laws. And 
farther, it is certain they would have distant effects, and 
very great ones, too, by means of the wonderful connec- 
tions before mentioned.(l) So that we cannot so much as 
guess, what would be the whole result of the interpoations 
desired. It may be said, any bad result might be prevented 
by farther interpositions, whenever there was occasion for 
them ; but this again is talldng quite at random and in the 
dark.(2) Upon the whole, then, we see wise reasons why the 
course of the world should be carried on by general laws and 
good ends accomplished by this means; and, for aught wo 
(1) FagB 15G, &c. (9)raga 158. 
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know, there may be the iviseat reasons for it, and the best endi 
a«coinp]ished by it. We Lave no ground to believe., thai 
all irregularities could be remedied as they arise, or could 
have been precluded by general laws. We find that inter- 
positions would produce evil, and prevent good; and, for 
aught we know, they would produce greater evil than they 
would present, and prevent greater good than they would 
produce. And if this be the case, then, the not intPrposinji 
is so far from being a ground of complaint, that it is an 
instance of goodness. This is intelligible and sufficient, 
and going fai-fter seems beyond the utmost reach of our 
faculties. 

But if may be said, that "after ail, these supposed im- 
possibilities and relations are what we are unacquainted 
with; and we must judge of religion, as of other things, 
by what we do know, and look upon the rest as nothing: 
or, however, that the answers here given to what is objected 
against religion, may equally be made use of to invalidate 
the proof of it, since their stress Uea so very much upon our 
ignorance." But, 

1. Though total ignorance ia any mattei- does, indeed, 
equally destroy, or rather preclude, all proof concerning it, 
and objections against it, yet partial ignorance does not. 
For we may jn any degree be convinced, that a person is of 
such a character, and, consequently, will pursue such ends, 
though we are greatly ignorant what is the proper way of 
acting, in order the most effectually to obtain those ends; 
and in this case, objections agmnst his manner of acting, as 
seemingly not conducive to obtain them, might be answered 
by our ignorance, though the proof that such ends were 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus the 
proof of religion is a proof of the moral character of God, 
and, consequently, that his government is moral, and that 
every one, upon the whole, shall receive according to his 
deserts — a proof that this is the designed end of liia 
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govcmment. But we are not competent judges, what k tlie 
proper way of acting, in order the moat effectually ta accom- 
plish this ead.(l) Therefore, ow igaorance is an answer to 
ohjectiona against the conduct of Providence, in permitting 
irr^ularities, as seeming contradictory to this end. Now, 
since it is so obvious that our ignorance may be a satisfac- 
tory answer to objections against a thing, and yet not affect 
the proof of it ; till it can be shown, it is frivolous to assert, 
that our ignorance invalidates the proof of reHgion, as it 
does the objections agtunst it. 

2. Suppose unhnown impossibilities, and unknown rela- 
tions, might justly be urged fo invalidate the proof of relig- 
ion, as well as to answer objeetions against it, and that, in 
consequence of this, the proof of it were doubtful; yet 
still, let the assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obligations wonld remain, cer- 
tain, though it were not certain what would, upon the whole, 
be the consequences of observing or violating them. For 
these obhgations arise immediately aiid necessarily from the 
judgment of onr own mind, nnless perverted, which we 
cannot violate without being self-condemned. And they 
would be certain, too, from considerations of interest. For, 
though it were doubtful what will be the future conse- 
quences of virtue and vice, yet it is, however, credible, that 
they may have those consequences which reli^on teaches 
us they will; and this credibility is a certain{2) obligation 
in point of prudence, to abstfun from all wickedness, and to 
liy^ in the conscientious practice of all that is good. But, 

S. Tlie answers above given to the objections against 
religion, cannot equally be made use of to invalidate tlie 
proof of it. For, upon suspicion that God esereises a 
moral government over the world, analogy does most 
strongly lead us to conclude, that this moral govemmenl 
must be a scheme or constitution beyond our comprejiension 
(1) Pagoa 43, U. (9) Pago 38, aiid Part 3, Chap. vi. 
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And a tl d p t \1 1 ^es show us, that parts of 

eucli a Imtrntli Itnto other parts, may con- 
duce tc mpl h d 1 ! we should have thought 
they h d t d y t U to accomplish; nay, ends, 
which b t p y hould have thought such 
parts w t d to y t Tnd had a tendency to pre- 
vent. A d th f 11 tl es analogies stow, that the 
way of g 01 i f 1 hjecting against religion, is 
delusiv i" us th y h w t not at all incredible, that, 
could w J 1 d th wh 1 we should find the per- 
mission f th d d rs bj t d against, to be consistent 
■with j t d g d d even to be instances of 
them. !N tl t pph Vie to the proof of religion, 
asitist tl b] t ns nst t;(I) and, therefore, cannot 
invalid t tl t p f t doe these objections. 

Lastly, From tlie observations now made, it is easy to 
see, that the answers above given to the objections against 
Providence, though, in a general way of speaiing, they 
may be said to be taken from our ignorance, yet are by no 
means taken merely from that, but from somewhat wliich 
analogy shows na concerning it. For analogy shows us 
positively, that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, 
and the various relations in nature, renders us incom- 
petent judges, and leads us to false conclusions, in oases 
similar to this, in which we pretend to judge and to 
object. So that the things above insisted upon, are not 
mere suppositions of unknown impossihilifies and rela- 
tions; but they are suggested to our thoughts, and eveu 
forced upon the observation of serious men, and rendered 
credible, too, by the analogy of nature. And, therefore, to 
lake these things into account, is to judge by experience, 
and what we do kn^w; and it is not jud^ng so, to take no 
notice of them. 

(I) Sermon at the EoUs, p. 319, ad cau. 
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The obseiiatioBs of the la&t chapter lead U! 
this Mtle scene of human hfe in which we are so busily 
engtged, as haying reference of some sort or other, to a 
mui.h larsfer plm of things Whether we are any way 
lelited to the mfie distant parl^ of the hoiindless universe 
into which we are hiought is altogether uncertain. But it 
IS ei ident, that the course of things wliich comes within our 
view, is connected with somewhat past, present, and future 
beyond it.(I) So that we arc placed, as one may speak, in 
the middle of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one, 
every way incomprehensible— incomprehensible, in a man- 
ner, cijuaUy with respect to what has been, what now is, 
and what shall be hereafter. And this scheme cannot but 
contain in it somewhat as wonderful, and as much beyond 
our thought and conception,(2) as any thing in that of 
reli^on. For, will any man in his senses say, that it is less 
difficult to conceive how tlie world came to be, and to con- 
tinue as it is, without, than with, an intelligent Author and 
Governor of it? or, admitting an intelligent Governor of it, 
that there is some other rule of government more natural, 
and of easier conception, than that which we call moral? 
Indeed, without an intelligent Author and Governor of 
uature, no account at all can be given, how this universe, or 
the part of it particularly in which we are concerned, came 
to be, and the course of it to be carried on, as it ia ; nor any 
of its general end and dedgn, without a moral Governor of 
it. That there is an intelligent Author of nature and na- 
tural Governor -of the world, is a principle gone upon in 
the foregoing treatise, as proved, and generally . known 
and confessed to be proved. And the very notion of an 
intelhgent Author of nature, proved by particular final 

(I) Page 755, &c. (9} See Fart 2, Chap. il. 
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causes, implies a will and a charaoter.(l) Kow, as out 
whole nature, tlie nature which he has ^ven us, leads ua 
to conclude liis will and character to he mofal, just, and 
good, so we can scarce in imagination conceive what it can 
be otherwise. However, in consequence of this his will 
and character, whatever it be, he formed the universe 
as it is, and carriea on the course of it as he does, rather 
than in any other manner; and has assigned to us, and 
to all living creatures, a part and a lot in it. Irrational 
creatures act this their part, and enjoy and undergo tlie 
pleasures and the pains allotted them, without any reflection. 
But one would think it impossible, that creatures endued 
with reason could avoid reflectjng sometimes upon all 
this — reflecting, if not from whence we came, yet, at least, 
whither we are going, and what the mysterious scheme, 
in the midst of which we find ourselves, will, at length, 
come out and produce — a scheme in which it is certain 
we are highly interested, and in which we may be inter- 
ested even beyond conception. For many things prove it 
palpably absurd to conclude, that we shall cease to be at 
death. Particular analogies do most sensibly show us, that 
there is nothing to be thought strange in our being to esist 
in another state of life. And that we are now living beings, 
affords a strong probability that we shall emitinue so ; unless 
there be some positive ground, and there is none from 
reason or analogy, to thinh death will destroy us. Were a 
persuasion of this kind ever so well grounded, there would, 
surely, be little reason to take pleasure m it. But, indeed, 
it can have no other ground than some such imagination, as 
that of our gross bodies being ourselves ; which is contrary 
to experience. Experience, too, most clearly shows us the 
folly of concluding, from the body and the hving agent 
affecting each other mutually, that the dissolution of the 
former b the destruction of the latter. And there are 
(i) Pages 1«, 144. 
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remarkable instances of their not affecting each other, whioli 
lead us to a contrary conclusion, The supposition, then, 
which in all reason we are to go upon, is, that oiir hying 
natui-e will conimm after death. And it is infinitely unrea^ 
sonable to form an institution of life, or to act upon any 
other supposition, Now, all expectation of immortality, 
whether more or less certain, opens an untounded prospect 
to our hopes and our fears ; since we see the constitution 
of nature is such as to admit of misery, as well as to be 
productive of happiness, and experience ourselves to par- 
take of both in some degree ; and since we cannot hut know 
what higher degrees of both we are capable of,( And there 
is no presumption against beheving farther, that our future 
interest depends upon our present behavior: for we see our 
present interest doth; and that tiie happiness and misery, 
which are naturally annexed to our actions, very frequently 
do not follow till long after the actions are done to which 
they are respectively annexed. So that, were speciilation 
to leave us uncerttdn, whether it were likely that the Author 
of nature, in giving happiness and misery to his creatures, 
hath regard to their actions or not; yet, since we find by 
esperience that he hath such regard, the whole sense of 
things which he has given us, plainly leads us, at once, and 
without any elaborate inqiiiries, to think that it may, indeed 
must, be to good actions chiefly tliat he hath annexed hap- 
piness, and to bad actions misery; or that he will, upon the 
whole, reward those who do well, and punish those who do 
evil. To confirm this from the constitution of the world, it 
has been observed, that some sort of moral government is 
necossaiily impUed in that natural government of God 
which we esperience ourselves under; that good and bad 
actions, at present, are naturally rewarded and punished, 
not only as beneficial and mischievous to society, but, fdso, 
as virtuous and vicious ; and that there is, in the very na- 
ture of the thing, a tendency to their being rewarded iind 
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punished in a much higher degree than tliey are at present 
And, tliough tliis higher degree of distributive justice, 
wiiicli nature thus points out and leads toward, is prevented 
for a time from taking place, it is by obstacles which the 
state of this world unhappily throws in its way, and which, 
therefore, are in their nature temporary. Now, as these 
things, in the natural conduct of Providence, are observable 
on the side of virtue, so there is nothing to he set against 
them on the aide of vice. A moral scheme of government^ 
then, is visibly established, and, in some degree, carried 
into execution; and this, together with the essential tenden- 
cies of virtue and vice duly considered, naturally raise in ua 
an apprehension that it will be caiTied on farther toward 
perfection in a future state, and that eveiy one shall there 
receive according to his deserts. And if this be so, then 
our future and general interest, under the moral govern- 
ment of God, is appointed to depend upon our behavior, 
notwithstanding the difficulty which this may occasion of 
securing it, and the danger of losing it; just in the same 
manner as our temporal interest, under his natural gov- 
ernment, is appointed to depend upon om- behavior, not- 
withstanding the lilte difficulty and danger. For, from 
our original constitution, and that of the world whicb we 
inhabit, we are naturally trusted with ourselves, with our 
own conduct and our own interest. And, from the same 
constitution of nature, especially joined with that course of 
things which is owing to men, we Lave temptations to be 
unfaithful in this trust, to forfeit this interest, to neglect it, 
and run ourselves into misery and riun. From these temp- 
tations arise the difficulties of behaving so as to secure our 
temporal interest, and the hazard of behaving so as to 
miscarry in it. There is, tterefoie, nothing incredible in 
supposing, there may be the like difficulty and hazard with 
regard to that chief and final good which, religion lays 
before us. Indeed, the whole account, how it came to pass 
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that we were placed in such a condition as this, must be 
beyond our oomprehenaon. But it is in part accounted for 
by what religion teaches ns, that t!ie character of virtue 
and piety must be a necessary qualification for a future state 
of security and happiness, under the moral gOTemmeiit of 
God ; in iike manner, as some certain quahfications or other 
are necessary for every particular condition of life, under 
his natural government; and that the present state was 
intended to be a school of discipline, for improving in 
ourselves that character. Now, this intention of nature is 
rendered highly credible by observing, that we are plainly 
made for improvement of all kinds; that it is a general 
appointment of Providence, that we cultivate practical prin- 
ciples, and form within ourselves habits of action, in order 
to become fit for what we were wholly unfit for before ; 
that, in particular, childhood and youth is naturilly ap 
pointed to be a state of discipline for matui ige and tl at 
the present world Js peculiarly fitted foi i st ite of moral 
discipline. And, whereas objections are itged af,3tnBt the 
whole notion of moral government and a piobationixj state 
from the opinion of necessity, it his been shown that God 
has given us the evidence, as it wete ot eipenence that ill 
objections against religion on tbis head ire \amand delu 
sive. He has, also, in his natuial government suggested 
an answer to all our short sighted objections against tl e 
equity and goodness of his moial government and m gen 
eral, he has exemplified to us the latter by the former 

These things, which, it t b m mb d ir matt rs 
of fact, ought, in all comt n n a k n n kmd 

induce them to. consider, u n d n d 

what tbey have to do. I ab urd — d h d 
of bdng ridiculous, if the b w n f n a 

kind, for men to think thems ur a 

even in that immoral thoughtlessness which far the greatest 
15 
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part of them are fallen into. And the credibility of religion, 
arising from experience and facta heie considered is tuUy 
sufficient, in reason, to engage ttcm to lne m tlie genenl 
practice of all virtue and piety; undei the tenons ippie- 
hension, though it should be mixed ^ith 'ome doubt (1) of 
a righteous administration established in nature and a future 
judgment in consequence of it; especially when we consider 
how Tcry questionable it is whether any thing at all can be 
gained hy vice;{2) how unquestionably little, as well as 
precarious, the pleasures and profits of it arc at the best, 
and how soon tJiey must be parted with at the longest. 
Poi, in the deliberations of reason, concerning what we are 
to pursue and what to avoid, as temptations to any thing 
from mere passion are supposed out of the case ; so induce- 
ments to yice from cool expectations of pleasure and interest 
so small, and uncertain, and short, are leally so insignificant, 
as, in the view of reason, to be almost nothing in them- 
selves, and, in comparison with the importance of reEgion, 
they quite disappear and are lost. Mere passion, indeed, 
may be alledged, though not as a reason, yet ^ an excuse 
for a vicious course of life. And how sorry an excuse it is 
will he manifest by observing, that we are placed in a 
eonditi<Mi in which we are unavoidably inured to govern our 
passions, by being necessitated to govern them; and to lay 
ourselves under the same kind of restraints, and as great 
ones, too, from temporal regards, as virtue and piety, in the 
ordinary course of things, require. The plea of ungovern- 
able passion, then on the side d vice is the poorest of all 
things, for it is no reason and b t i poor e c ae E t the 
proper motives to r L on are (1 o proper pro fs of t from 
our moral nature f m the p es ^es of n c e a d r 
natural apprehens o ot God uid r tl e cl a J te of t 
righteous Gove nor and J dge a natu e nd con nee 
(1} Fart 2, Chap. vi. (2) Pages 83, 83 
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and appreliension given us by him; and from the confirm- 
ation of tlic dictates of reason, by "life and immortality 
brought to light by the Gospel," and "the wrath of God 
revealed from lieaveu, against all ungodliness and unright- 
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ANALOGY OF EELIGION 



CONSTITUTION AND COURSE OP NATURE 
PART II. 

or REVKALfiD EELIGION. 

CHAPTER I. 
or THE imi'ohtawcb of ciiuistiabity. 
Some persons, upon pretense of the sufEciency of the 
light of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, as, in its 
very notion, incredible, and what must be ficfitioua. And, 
indeed, it is certain no revelation would have been given, 
had the light of nature been aufScient in such a sense as 
to render one not wanting and useless. But no man in 
seriousness and simplicity of mind, can possibly think it so, 
■who considers the state of religioa in the heathen world 
before revelation, and its present state in those places which 
liave borrowed no light from it ; particularly, the doubtful- 
ness of some of the greatest men concerning things of the 
utmost importance, as well as the natural inattention and 
ignorance of mankind in general. It is impossible to say 
who would have been able to have reasoned out that whole 
system, which we call natural religion, in its genuine sim- 
plicity, clear of superstition; but there is certainly no 
ground to affirm that the generality could; if they could, 
there is no sort of probability that they would. Admitting 
there were, they would highly want a standing admonition, 
to remind them of it, and inoidcate it upon them. And, 
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farther still, were they as much disposed to attend to relig- 
ion as the hetter sort of men are, yet, even upon this sup- 
position, there wou.id he various occasions for supernatural 
instruction and assistance, and the greatest advantages 
Blight be afforded by them. So that to say, revelation is a 
tlung superfluous, what there was no need of, and whfit can 
be of no service, is, 1 think, to talk quite wildly and at 
random. Nor would it be more eitravagant to affirm, that 
manliind is so eafii-ely at ease in the present state, and Ufe 
so completely happy, that it is a contradiction to suppose 
our condifjon capable of being in any respect better. 

There are other persons not to he ranked with these, who 
seem to he getting into a way of hcgleeting, and, as it were, 
overlooking revelation as of small importance, provided 
natural religion be kept to. With little regard, either to the 
evidence of the former, or to the objections against it, and 
even upon supposition of its truth, "the only design of it," 
say they, " must be to establish a belief of the moral system 
of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural piety and 
virtue. The belief and practice of these things were, per- 
haps, much promoted by the first publication of Christian- 
ity; hut whether they are believed and practiced, upon the 
evidence and motives of nature or of revelation, is no great 
matter."(l) This way of considering revelation, though it 
is not the same with the former, yet borders nearly upon it, 
and very touch, at length, runs up into it, and requires to 
be particularly considered, with regard to the persons who 
seem to be getting into this way. The consideraticm of it 

(1) InVBtiis muUos . . . ptopterea nolle fieri Christian oa, 

ait. Quid mihl priBCepluruB est Cliristus? Ut bene viTam? Jam 
bene viva. Quid wlhi Dscessarlaa est Chrlstus; nullum bumi- 
cidinin, nullum fiirtum, nnllam rapinam facio, res alleuaa non oon- 
GUpiECO, nallo adullerio ooiitaminort Nam invBnialnr in vita mm 
aliquid quod roptctiandatur, et qui reprehonderit facial Christianum. 
A<-g. in Psal. xx.xi. 
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will, likewise, fattlier slioir the extravagance of tlie former 
opinion, and the truth of the ohservations in answer to it, 
just mentioned. And an inc[uiry into the importance of 
Christjaniij, cannot be an improper introduction to a trea- 
tise concerning tiie credibility of it. 

Now, if God has given a revelation to mankind, and 
commanded those things \yhich are commanded in Chi-is- 
tiasi.ly, it is evident, at first sight, that it cannot in anywise 
be an indifferent matter, whether we obey or disobey those 
commands, unless we are certainly assured, that we know 
all the reasons for them, and that all those reasons are now 
ceased, with regard to mankind in general, or to ourselves 
in particular. And it is absolutely impossible we can be 
assured of this ; for our ignorance of these reasons proves 
nothing in the case, since the whole analogy of nature 
shows, what is, indeed, in itself evident, that there may 
be infinite reasons for things, with which we are not ac- 
quainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more distinctly 
appear, by considering it more distinctly : first, as a repub- 
lication, and external institution, of natural or essential 
religion, adapted to the present circumstances of mankind, 
and intended to promote natural piety and virtue; and, 
secondly, as containing an account of a dispensation of 
things, not discoverable by reason, in consequence of which 
several distinct precepts are enjoined us. For, though 
natural religion is the foundation and principal part of 
Christianity, it is not, in any sense, the whole of it. 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural religion. It 
instructs mankind in the moral system of the world ; that it 
is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under his 
government; that virtue is his law; and that he will finally 
judge mankind in righteousness, and render to all according 
to their worlfs, in a future state. And, which is very ma- 
terial, it teaches natuiiil religion in its genuine simplicity. 
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as our moral goveroor and judge. And they evidently do 
prove it; because this character of the Author of nature is 
necessarily connected with and implied in that particular 
revealed dispensation of things : it is, likewise, continually 
taught expre^ly and insisted upon, by those persons wlio 
■wrought the miracles and delivered the prophecies. So 
that, indeed, natural religion seems as much proved by the 
Scripture revelation, as it would have been, had tbe design 
of revelation been nothing else than to prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed, how far miracles can 
prove natural religion; and notable objections may be urged 
against this proof of it, considered as a matter of specula- 
tion; but, consideied as a practical thing, there can be none. 
For, suppose a pprson to teach natui-al religion to a nation, 
who had lived in total ignorance or forgetfidness of it, and 
to declare he ivas commissioued by God so to do — suppose 
him, in proof of his commission, to foretell things future, 
which no human foiesight could have guessed at, to divide 
the sea with a word, teed great multitudes with bread from 
heaven, cure a]l manner of diseases, and raise the dead, 
even himself, to life, would not this give additional credi- 
bility to his tEaching — a credibility beyond what that of a 
common man would have, and be an authoritative publiia- 
tion of the law of nature, that is, a new proof of it? It 
would be a practical one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, 
which human creatures are capable of having given tliem. 
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The law of Moses, tlien, and tlic Gospel of Christ, are au- 
thoritative puMicatioiis of the rehgioii of nature; they 
afford a proof of God's g-eneral providence, as governor 
of the world, as well as of his particular dispensations 
of providence toward sinful creatures, revealed in the law 
and the Gospel. As they are the only evidence of the 
latter, so they are an additional evidence of the former. 

To show this further, let us suppose a man of the great- 
est and most improved capacity, who had never heard of 
revelation, convinced upon the whole, notwithstanding the 
disorders of the world, that it was under the direction and 
moral government of an infinitely perfect Being, but ready 
to question, whether he were not gone beyond the reach of 
his faculties — suppose him brought, by this suspicion, into 
great danger of being carried away by the imiversal bad 
example of almost every one around him, who appeared 
to have no practical sense at least, of these things ; and 
this, perhaps, would be as advantageous a situation, with 
regard to religion, as nature alone ever placed any man in. 
What a confirmation now must it be to such a person, all 
at once to find, that this moral system of things was 
revealed to manliind, in the name of that infinite Being 
whom he had, from principles of reason, believed in ; and 
that the publishers of the revelation proved their commis- 
sion from him, by making it appear that he had intrusted 
them with a power of suspending and changing the gen- 
eral lawa of nature. 

Nor must it, by any means, be omitted, for it is a thing 
of the utmost impoiiance, that life and immortality are em- 
inently brought to light by the Gospel. The great doc- 
trines of a future state, the danger of a course of wiclced- 
ness, and the efficacy of repentance, are not only confirmed 
in the Gospel, hut are taught, especially the last is, with a 
degree of light, to which that of nature is but darkness. 

Farther, as ChristJanity served these ends and purposes. 
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wlien it was first published by tlie miraculous publication 
itself, so it was intended to serve the same piirposes, in 
future ages, by means of the settlement of a visible Church ; 
of a society, distina^ished from common ones ind from tlie 
rest of the world by j 1 1 1 1 t bj 

instituted method f m t ii t and 1 1 t d f m f 

external reli^on M I p w w g to ti 

first preachers of Ci t t} d i th ir t d g 

it into the world via bl Ch h was tablish d d 

to continue it, a d y t n 1) tl g[ t 11 

ages. Had Mos d tl p pi t Ch ist d 1 p tl 
only taught, and l^y mil 1 p d 1 to tb 

temporaries, th b fit f tl in tn fa Id h 

reached but toamUptfmltd Chist tymt 
have been, in a eat d nikdft -jf 

ages. To prev t tl pp t 1 b as 

why a yisible CI ir h was mtttdtbld typ 

a hill— a standin mm 1 1 tl w Id f th d t} h h 
we owe our Mali t Urn t lly b th bj m 

pie and instruct t ttdtot dlythfmf 
religion ever bef th y d th m f tl 1 ty 

to he the repository of the oracles of God; to hold up the 
light of revelation in dd to that of nature, and propagate it 
throughout all generations to the end of the world — the 
light of revelation, considered here in no other view, than 
as deigned to enforce natural religion. And, Jn proportion 
as Christianity is professed and taught in the world, relig- 
ion, natural or essential religion, is thus distinctly and 
advantageously laid before mankind, and brought again and 
again to their thoughts, as a matter of infinite importance. 
A visible Church has, also, a farther tendency to promote 
natural religion, as being an instituted method of education, 
originally intended to be of more peculiar advantage to 
those who would conform, to it. For one end of the insti- 
tution was, fhiit, by admonition and reproof, as well as 
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instruction — by a general regular discipline, and public 
exercises of religion, the iody of Christ, as the Scripture 
speaks, should be edified; ihat is, trained up in piety and 
virtue, for a higher and better state. This settlement, then, 
appearing thus beneficial, tendii^, in the nature of the thing, 
to answer, and in some degree actually answering, those 
ends, it is to be remembered, that the very notion of it im- 
plies poative institutions; for the visibihty of the Church 
conasts in them, Tate away every thing of this kind, and 
you lose the very notion itself. So that, if the things now 
mentioned are advantages, the reason and importance of 
positive institutions in general is most obvious ; since, with- 
o\it them, these advantages could not be secured to the 
world. And, it is mere idle wantonness, to insist upon 
knowing the reasons why such particular ones were fixed 
upon rather than others. 

The benefit arising from, this aupematuval assistance, 
which Christianity affords to natural reli^on, is what some 
persons are very slow in apprehending; and yet, it is a tiling 
distinct in itself, and a very plain, obvious one. For will 
any, in good earnest, really say, that the bulk of manldnd 
in the heathen world were in as advantageous a situation, 
with regard to natural reli^on, as they are now amongst 
us? that it was laid before them, and enforced upon them, 
in a manner as distinct, and as much tending to influence 
their practice? 

The objections against all this, from the perversion of 
Christianity, and from the supposition of its having had but 
little good influence, however innocently they may be pro- 
posed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclusive, upon any 
principles but such as lead to downright atheism; because 
the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, which, 
upon all principles of theism, must luive been from God, 
has been perverted and rendered inefieetual in the ssime 
maimer. It may, indeed, I tJiiidt, truly be said that the good 
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effects of Cliristianity Lave not beea Email ; nor its supposed 
ill effects, any effects at all of it, properly speaking. Per- 
haps, too, the things themselves done have heen aggravated ; 
and if not, Christianity hath heen often only a pretense; 
and the same evils, in the main, would have been done upon 
aome other pretense. However, great and shocking aa the 
corruptions and abuses of it have really been, they cannot 
be insisted upon as arguments agwnst it, npon principles of 
theism. For one cannot proceed one step in reasoning upon 
natural religion, any more than upon Christianity, with- 
out laying it down as a first principle, that the dis^n- 
sations of Providence are not to be judged of by their 
pei-versions, but by their genuine tendencies — not by what 
they do actually seem to effect, but by what they would 
effect if mankind did their part, that part which is justly 
put and left upon them. It is altogether as much the 
language of one, aa of the other: "He that is unjust, 
let him bo unjust still ; and he that is holy, let him be holy 
Btill."(i) The light of reason docs not, any more than that 
of revelation, force men to submit to its authority: both 
admonish them of what they ought to do and avoid, together 
with the consequences of each; and, after this, leave them 
at full liberty to act just as they please, till the appointed 
time of judgment. Every moment's experience shows, that 
this is God's general rule of government. 

To return, then: Clmstjanity being a promulgation of 
the law of nature; being, rjoreover, an authoritative pro- 
mulgation of it, with new light and other circumstances of 
pecuUar advantage, adapted to the wants of mankind ; these 
things fully show its importance. And it is to he observed 
farther, that aa the nature of the case requires, so all Chris- 
tians are commanded to contribute, by their profesaon of 
Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and render it sucli 
a promulgafJon and enforcement of religion. For it is tlie 
(i) Rev. xxii, II. 
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very sclienie of tlie Gospel, that eacli Clirisfaan should, in 
his degree, coiitrihute toward continuing- and carrying it on; 
nil hy uniting in the public profession, and esternal practice 
of Christianity; some hy instructing, by having the over- 
sight, and taking care of this religious community, the 
Church of God. Now, this farther shows the importance 
of Christianity, and, Ttliicli is what I chiefly intend, its 
importance in a practical sense, or the high obligations we 
are under, to take it into our most serioiis consideration: 
and the danger there mast necessarily be, not only in treat- 
ing it deepitefully, which I am not now speaking of, but in 
disregarding and neglecting it. For this is neglecting to do 
what is expressly enjoined us, for continuing those benefits 
to the world, and transmitting them down to future times. 
And all this holds, eyen though the only thing to be con- 
sidered in Christianity were its subserviency to natuial 
religion. But, 

II. Christianity ia to be considered in a further view, as 
containing an account of a dispensation of things, not at all 
discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several 
distinct precepts are enjoined us. Christianity is not only 
an external institution of natural religion, and a new promul- 
gation oGdg raprodn asgh & 
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those Divine persona in the Gospel dispensation, or from 
the relations which, we are there informed, they stand in 
to us. By reason is revealed the relation which God, the 
Father, stands in to us. Hence arises the obligation of duty 
■which we are under to him. In ScriptuTe are revealed, the 
relations which the Son and Holy Spirit stand in to us, 
Hence arise the obligations of duty we are under to them. 
The truth of the case, as one may apeal, in each of these 
three respects, being admitted, that God is the Governor of 
the world, upon the evidence of reason; that Christ is tlie 
Mediator between God and man, and the Holy Ghost our 
Guide and Sanctifier, upon the evidence of revelation — the 
truth of the case, I say, in each of these respects, being 
admitted, it is no more a question, why it should be com- 
manded that we be baptized in the name of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, than that we be baptized in the name of 
the Father, This matter seems to require to be more fuUy 
stated.(l) 

Let it be remembered, then, that religion comes irader 
tho twofold consideration of internal and external ; for the 
latter is as real a part of religion, of true religion, as the 
former. Now, when religion is considered under the first 
notion, as an inward principle, to be exerted in such and 
such inward aete of the mind and heart, the essence of 
natural religion may be said to consist in religious regards 
to God, the Father almighty; and the essence of revealed 
religion, as distinguished from natural, to consist in religious 
regards to ike Son, and to tlie Holy Ghost. And the obliga- 
tion we are under, of paying these reli^ous regards to eacb 
of these Divine persons respectively, arises from the respec- 
tive relations which they each stand in to us. How these 
relations are made known, whether by reason or revelation, 
maies no alteration in the case; because the duties arise 

(1) See tlie Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of the Christiiin 
Saotajnents, &c., and Colliber on Revealed Religion, na tliera qnolcu 
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t of tl e lat n th m 1 t t f tli re n e n 
Lh a itmioftlim IhS adhitl e 

hhpp ffi ntlt tdpnalntP 

dence, tlie redemption of the world : the one our Mediator, the 
other our Sanctifier, Does not, tlien, the duty of religious 
regards to hoth these Divine persona, as immediately aiise 
to the view of reason, out of the very nature of these offices 
and relations, as the inward good-will and iind intention, 
which we owe to our fcllow-creaturcs, arises out of the 
common relations between us and them? But, it will be 
asked, "What are the inward religious regitrdB, appearing 
thus obyiously due to the Son and Holy Spirit, as arising, 
not merely from command in Scripture, but from the very 
nature of the revealed relations which they stand in to us?" 

1 answer, the religious regards of reverence, honor, love, 
ti'ust, gratitude, fear, hope. In what external maimer this 
inward worship is to be expressed, is a matter of pure 
revealed command; as, perhaps, the external manner in 
which Gfod, the Father, is to be worshiped, may bo more so 
than wo are ready to think; but the worship, the internal 
worship itself, to the Son and Holy Ghost, ia no farther 
matter of pure revealed command, than as the relations 
they stand in to ua, are matter of pure revelation; for the 
relations being known, tho obligations to such internal 
worship are obligations of reason, arising out of those 
relations themselves. In short, the history of the Gospel as 
immediately shows ns the reason of these obligations, as it 
shows us the meaning of the words. Son and H ly &h t 

If this account of the Christian religion b j t th e 
persons who can speak hghtly of it, as of littl n qu n e 
provided natural religion bo kept to, plamly f t tl at 
Christianity, even what is peculiarly so call d a. distn 
guiahed from natural religion, has yet som what y m 
portant, even of a moral nature. For the office of our 
Lord being made known, and the relations he stands in to 
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\is, the oliligatioji of religions regards to him is plainly 
moral, as much as charity to manMad ja; ance this ohligsi- 
tion arises, before external command, immediately out of 
that his office and relatioa itself. Those persons appear to 
forget, that revelation is t h d d inf m ag f 

somewhat new in the sitfmnlid d fh m 

ment of the world; as q t g th It 
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If fheiefoie Cbn t be indeed the Mediator between God 
ind man that is if Chnsfianify be true — if he be indeed 
oui Lord oui Si\ior nnd our Gid no one can ay what 
may f How not only the obsfmate but the careleei disre 
^ird to lum m those high relati ns Say no one can siy 
what may tillow such disregaid even in the way of natural 
coiteequence (1) For as the natural consequences of vice 
m thi-, life aie doubtless to be considered as judicial punihh 
menta inflicted bj God sohkeTuse for aught we know the 
judii, al pucisliments of the future hto may bo m a hke 
way or a like sense the natural consequence of vice (2) of 
men s violating or disiegaiding the relations which God has 
placed them in here, and made known to them. 

Again, if mankind are corrupted and depraved in their 
moral character, and so are unfit for that state which Christ 

(l)PaBoa6e,G7,68, (2) Chap. v. 
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is gone to prepare for his disciples ; and, if the assistance 
of God's Spirit be necessary to renew their nature, in a 
degree requisite to their being qualified for that state; all 
wMeh is implied in the express, though figurative, declara- 
tion, "Except a man be bora of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of Gfod;"(l) supposing this, is it possible 
any serioiia person can thint it a slight matter, whether or 
no he maltes use of the means, expressly commanded by 
God, for obtaining this Dirae assistance? especially since 
the whole analogy of nature shows, that we are not to 
expect any benefits, without making use of the appointed 
means for obtaining or enjoying them. "Now reason shows 
us nothing of the particular immediate means of obtaining 
either temporal or spiritual benefits. This, therefore, we 
must leai'n, either from experience or revelation. And ex- 
perience the present case does not admit of 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that Christianity 
being supposed either true or credible, it is unspeaJtahle 
irreverence, and really the most presumptuous rashness, to 
treat it as a Ught matter. It can nerer justly be esteemed 
of little consequence, till it he positively supposed false. 
ITor do I know a higher and more important obligation 
which Tve are under, than that of examining most seriously 
into the evidence of it, supposing its credibility, and of em- 
bracing if, upon supposition of its truth 

The two following deductions may be ptoper to be added, 
in order to illusfritte the foiegomg obaervadon'', and to pre- 
vent their being mistalcen 

1. Hence ive may cleirly see, where lies the distmcd m 
between wbrt is po'utive, and whit is moral m religion 
Moral prtcepts are precepts, the reasons of which Tve see, 
positive prectpU ue preucpts the reasons of -whnh we do 
not see.{3} Monl diihea ari«e out of the nature of the 

fDJohniii, 5 

(2) Tliis l3 tha dlalinotion between inpral and positive precepts, 
16 
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case itself, prior to external command. Positive duties do 
not arise out of the nature of the case, but from external 
command; nor would they be duties at all, were it not for 
such command received from Him, whose creatures and sub- 
jects we are. But the manner in which the nature of the 
case, or the fact of the relation, is made known, this doth 
not denominate any duty, cither podtive or moral. That 
we he baptized in the name of the Father, is as much a 
positive duty as that we be baptized in the name of the 
Son; hecause both arise equally from revealed command: 
though the relation which we stand in to God, the Father, 
is made known to us by reason; the relation we stand in to 
Christ, by revelation only. On the other hand, the dispen- 
sation of the Gospel admitted, gratitude as immediately 
becomes due to Christ, from his being the voluntary minis- 
ter of this dispensation, as it is due to God, the Father, 
from his being the fomitain of all good ; though the first is 
made known to ii3 by revelation only, the second by reason. 
Hence, also, we may see, and, for distinctness' sake, it may 
be worth mentioning, that positive institutions come under a 
twofold consideration. They are either institutions founded 
on natural religion, as baptism in the name of the Father; 
though this has, also, a particular reference to the Gospel 
dispensation, for it is in the name of God, as the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; or they are external institutions 
founded on revealed religion, as baptism, in the name of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

2. From the distinction between what is moral and what 
is positive in religion, appears the ground of that peculiar 
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preference, which, the Scripture teaclies us to he due to the 
former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general ia very ob- 
vious, though we should not see the reason why such par- 
ticular ones are pitched upon, rather than others. Who- 
ever, therefore, instead of caviling at words, will attend to 
the thing itself, may clearly see, that positive institutions ia 
genera!, as distinguished from this or that particular one, 
have the nature of moral commands: since the reasons of 
them appear. Thus, for instance, the external worship of 
God is a moral duty, though no particular mode of it be 
so. Care, then, is to be taken, when a comparison is made 
between positive and moral duties, that they he compared 
no farther than as they are different — ao farther than 
OS the former are positive, or arise out of mere external 
command, the reasons of which we are not acqudnted 
with; and as the latter are moral, or arise out of the 
apparent reason of the case, without such external com- 
mand. Unless this caution be observed, we shall run into 
endless confusion. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing pre- 
cepts enjoined by the same authority; that, in certain con- 
junctures, it is impossible to obey both; that the former is 
moral, that is, a precept of which we see the reasons, and 
that they hold in the particular case before us; but that 
the latter is positive, that is, a precept of which we do not 
see the reasons: it is indisputable that our obligations are 
to obey the former, because there is an apparent reason for 
this preference, and none against it. Fartlier, positive insti- 
tutions, I suppose all those which Christianity enjoins, aie 
means to a moral end ; and the end must be acknowledged 
more excellent than the means. Hor is observance of 
these institutions any religious obedience at all, or of any 
value, otherwise than as it proceeds from a moral princi- 
ple. This seems to be tlie strict logical way of stating 
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and determining tliis matter; but will, perhaps, be found 
less applicable to practice, than may be tbougbt at fira' 

And, therefore, in a more practical, though more lax way 
of consideration, and taliiug the words, mmal law and pon 
tive institutions, in the popular sense, I add that the whole 
moral law is as much matter of revealed command as posj 
tive institutions are; for the Scripture enjoins e^erymoial 
virtue. In this respect, then, they are both upon a level 
But the moral law is, moreover, written upon our heiits, 
interwoven into our very nature. And this la i plain, mti 
mation of the Author of it, which is to be preferred when 
they interfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity for the de- 
termination of this question as some pei-sona seem to think. 
Hor are we left to reason alone to determine it. For, first, 
though mankind have, in all ages, been greatly prone to 
place their religion in peculiar positive rights, by way of 
equivalent for obedience to moral precepts; yet, without 
making any comparison at all between them, and, conse- 
quently, without determining which is to have the prefer- 
ence, the nature of the thing abundantly shows all notions 
of that kind to be utterly subversive of true religion ; as they 
are, moreover, contrary to the whole general tenor of Scrip- 
ture, and, likewise, to the most express, particular declara- 
tions of it, that nothing can render us accepted of God, 
without moral virtue. Secondly, upon the occasion of nien- 
lioning together positive and moral duties, the Scripture 
always puts the stress of religion upon the latter, and never 
upon the former; which, though no sort of allowance to 
neglect the former, when they do not interfere with the 
latter, yet is a plain intimation, that when they do, the 
latter are to be prefen'ed. And, farther, as mankind are 
for placing the stress of their reli^on any where, rather 
than upon virtue, lest both the reason of the thing, and the 
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gpneral &piiit of Christianity, ajpeanng in the intimatinn 
now mentioned, &hoiild be incfiectiaal agamst this piei<ilent 
fullVi our Loid him&elf, fiom -wliose commiiid alone the 
obligation of positne institutions anses, has talten occasion 
to maie the comparison between tiem and moral pieccpts, 
when the Pharisees censured him fot "eating with publi 
can'j and sinners," and, also, when they censured hi-, di'ci 
pies fot " plucking the fan of corn on the S<ibbath daj " 
Upon this comparison he has determined expressly, and in 
form, which shall ha,ve the preference when they interfere. 
And by delivering his authoritative determination in a pro- 
verbial manner o£ espreasion, he has made it general : "I 
will have mercy, and not sacrifice," (1) The propriety of 
the word proverbial is not the thing insisied upon, though, 
I think, the manner of speaking is to be called so. But 
that the manner of speaking very remarkably renders tlie 
detcnsination general, is surely indisputable. For, had it, 
in the latter case, been said only, that God preferred mercy 
to the rigid observance of the Sabbith even then by parity 
of reason, most justly might we ha\c, argued that he pre 
ferred mercy, likewise, to the ob'en'uice of other ntuil 
institutions, and, in general, moral duties to positii e oi es 
And thus the determinatioa would h^ve been genet il 
though its being so were inferred, iud not expressed But 
as the passage really stands ia the Go pel it is mucli 
stronger; for the sense, and tie very literal words of our 
Lord's answer, are as applicable to any othei instnnce of a 
comparison, between positive and moral duties as to ihi_ 
upon which they were spoken. And if m cise of compe 
tition, mercy is to be preferred to positne mstit it ons it w 11 
scarce be thought, that, justice Is to gne place to them 
It is remarkable, too, that, as the ■«oid& are i qu fifion 
from the Old Testament, they are introduced on both of 
the forementioned occasions, with i decl « ition U at the 
^l)Matt. U, 13, and -III 7 
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Pharisees did not understand the meaning; of them This I 
say, is very remarkahle ; for, since it is sea e po s ble f 
the most ignorant person not to understand tl o hte 1 t>e la 
of the passage in the prophet,(l) and since nde tandmg 
the literal sense ■would not hare prevented th conde nn q 
Oie ffulUless,(2) it can hardly be doubted that the tl ng 
which our Lord really intended in that de I rat on as 
that the Pharisees had not learnt from it a tl cy n It 
ivherein the general spirit of religion consists — tl at t on 
sists in moral piety and virtue, as diatingni bed f on f ms 
and ritual observances. However, it is ce tun e n j 
learn this from his divine application of the pa sagp n tl o 
Gospel, 

But, as it is one of the peciJiar weakne es of 1 man 
nature, wlien, upon a comparison of two th ng^ one a 
found to be of greater importance than the other, to con- 
sider this other as of scarce any importance at all ; it is 
highly necessary that we remind ourselves, how great pre- 
sumption it is to make light of any institutions of Divine 
appointment ; that our obligations to obey all God's com- 
mands whatever, are absolute and indispensable; and that 
commands merely positive, admitted to be from him, lay us 
under a moral obligation to obey them — an obligation moral 
in the strictest and most proper sense. 

To these things I camiot forbear adding, that the account 
now given of Christianity most strongly shows and enforces 
upon us the obligation of searching the Scriptures, in order 
to see what the scheme of revelation really is, instead of 
determining beforehand, from reason, what tlie scheme of it 
must he.(3) Indeed, if in revelation there be found any 
passages, the seeming meaning of which is contrary to 
natural religion, wo may most certainly conclude sucli 
seeming meaning not to be the real one. But it is not 
any degree of a presumption against an interpretation of 

(1) Hosea vi. (S) See Matt, iii, 1 (3) See Cliap. iii. 
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Scripture, that such interpretation contains a doctrine, 
■which the light of nature cannot discover,(l) or a pre- 
cept, wliicii the law of nature does not oblige to. 
(1) Pages 193, 194. 
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01' T1£E BUfPOSED 1 

CONSIDERED / 

Hatiho shown tlio importance of the Christian revela- 
tion, and the obligations which we are imder seriously to 
iittend to it, wpoa supposiljon of its truth or its credibility ; 
the next thing in order is, to consider the supposed pre- 
sumptions against revelation in general, which shall be the 
subject of this chapter; and the objections agwnst the 
Christian in particular, which shall be the subject of some 
following oiics.(l) For it seems the most natural method 
to remove the prejudices against Christianity, before we 
proceed to the consideration of the positive evidence for it, 
and the objections against that evidence. (2) 

It is, I thinli, commonly supposed, that there is some pe- 
culiar presumption, from the analogy of nature, against the 
Christian scheme of things, at least against miracles ; so as 
that stronger evidence is necessiry to provp the truth and 
reality of them than would be sufficient to conimoe us of 
otiier events or mattcis of fact Indeed the conyderation 
of this sripposcd piesumption cannot but he thought very 
insignificMit hj manj persons yet as it belongs to the sub- 
ject of this tieatise so it may tend to open the miad, and 
remove 'mae pipjudices hoiveier needless the considera- 
tion of it be up m its own account 

I. I find no ippearonce of a presumption from the anal- 
ogy ot Dituie against the genera! scheme of Christianity, 
that God created and mMsibly governs the world by Jesus 
Christ, and by him, also, ■will hereafter judge it m righteous- 
ness, that is, render to every one according to his works; 
and tliat good men are under the secret influence of his 
Spirit. Whether these things are, or are not, to be called 
(1) Chaijs. Ill, IV, V, VI. f9) Cha]i. vii. 
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miraculous, is. perhaps, only a question about words; or, 
however, is of no moment in the ease. If the analogy of 
nature raises any presumption against this general sebsrae 
of Christianity, it must be, either because it is not discover- 
able by reason or experience, or else because it is unlike 
that conree of nature, which is. But analogy raises no 
presumpijott against the truth of this scheme, upon either 
of these accounts. 

1, There is no presumption, from analogy, against the 
truth of it, upon account of its not being discoverable by 
reason or experience. For, suppose one who never heard 
of revelation, of the most improved understanding, and 
acquainted with our whole sysf«m of natural philosophy and 
natural reU^on ; such a one could not but be sensible, that 
it was but a very small part of the natural and moral system 
of the universe, which he was acquainted with. He could 
not but be sensible, that there must bo innumerable things, 
in the dispensations of Proridence past, in the invisible gov- 
ernment over the world at present carrying on, and in what 
is to come, of which he was wholly ignoraiit,(l) and which 
could not be discovered without revelation. Whether the 
scheme of nature be, iu the strictest sense, infinite or not, it 
is evidently vast, even beyond all possible imagination. 
And, doubtless, that part of it which is opened to our view, 
ii but as a point, in comparison of the whole plan of Provi- 
dcni^e reachmg throughout eternity, past and future; in 
corapaiison of wliat is even now going on in the remote parts 
of the btundless universe' nay in comparison of the whole 
scheme of th wo Id And therefore tl at thmj^s 1 e b 
yond the nat ral read of our facult es is no so t of ] e 
sumption djjOust the tntl and cal ty of them be u e 
it IS ce tun the e are mnumer hie th ags m tt e co stu 
tiun and govern ent of the urave se wh ch a e th s bej d 
the nat al r h t f ult 2 A il%y ases no 

jr 51 ^ 

n 
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presumption agdnst any of tte things contained in this gen- 
eral doctrine of Sciipture now mentioned, upon account of 
their being unlilce the known course of nature. For there 
b no presumption at all, from analogy, that the whole course 
of things, or Divine government, naturally unknown to us, 
and evmy tMng in it, is like to any thing in that which is 
known ; and, therefore, no peculiar preaumplion agmnst any 
thing in the former, upon account of its being unlike to any 
thing in the latter. And, in the constitution and natural 
government of the world, as well as in the moral govem- 
ment of it, we see things, in a great degree, unlike one 
another; and, therefore, ought not to wonder at such, un- 
likeness between things visible and invisible. However, the 
scheme of Christianity is, by no means, entirely unlike the 
scheme of natui'e, as will appear in the following part of 
this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of s. Divine 
misKon, has been stated with great exactness by divines, 
and is, I think, sufGiaently understood by every one. There 
are, also, invisible miracles; the incarnation of Chiist, for 
instance, which, being secret, cannot be silledged as a proof 
of sucli a mission ; but require themselves to be proved by 
visible miracles. Revelation itself, too, is miraeulous, and 
miracles are the proof of it ; and the supposed presumption 
against these shall presently be considered. All which I 
have been observing here is, that, whether we choose to 
call every thing in the dispensations of Pi'ovidence, not 
discovei-able without revelation, nor like the known course 
of things, miraculous, and, whether the general Christian 
dispensation now mentioned, is to be called so, or not, the 
foregoing olfflervations seem certainly to show, that there is 
no presumption i^ainst it, from the analogy of nature. 

II, There is no presumption from analogy, against some 
operations which we should now call miraculous ; particu- 
■ariy, none against a revelation at the heginnitjg of the woriil , 
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flothiag of such presumptions against it, as is suppcfcd to be 
implied or expressed ra the word, wnaculoxis. Fui a mii^ 
cle, m its rery notion, is relative to a tflurse ot natuie, and 
implies somewhat difterent frum it, consideied as btmg so 
Now, cither there was no coui*se of nature at the time 
which we are spealang of, or, if there wete, we are mit 
acquamted what the conrfce of nature is upon the firs>t 
peopling of worlds And, theiefore, the que&tion, nhethet 
manlund had a rei elation made to tliem at thit time, is to 
be considered, not as a question concenimg' a miracle, but as 
a common question of fact. And wo have the like reason, 
be it more or less, to admit the report of tradition concern- 
ing this question and eonceniing common matters of fact of 
tLe same antiquity; for instance, what pait of the earth 
was first peopled. 

Or *tlnis : when manliind was first plaeed in this state, 
there was a power exerted, totally different from the present 
course of nature. Now, whether this power, thus wholly 
different from the present course of nature, for wo cannot 
properiy apply to it the word luiruculom — whether thia 
power stopped immediately after it had made man, or went 
on, and exerted itself farther in ^ving him a revelation, is 
ft question of the same kind, as whether an ordinary power 
exerted itself in such a particular degree and manner. 

Or, suppose the power eserted in the formation of the 
world be conadered as miraculous, or, rather, be called by 
that name, the case will not be different; since it must be 
a^iknowledged that such a power was exerted. For, sup- 
posing it acknowledged that our Savior spent some yeare in 
ft course of worldng miracles, tliere is no more presumption, 
worth mentioning, against his having exerted this miraculous 
power, in a certain degree greater, than in a certain degree 
less ; in one or two more instances, than in one or two fewer ; 
ill this, than in another manner. 
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It is evident, then, liiat tliere can be no peculiar pre- 
sumption, from the analogy of nature, against supposing a 
revelation, when man was first placed upon eiirth. 

Add, th^ there does not appear the least intimation in 
history or tradition, that religion was first reasoned out; bul 
the whole of history and tradition makes for the other side, 
that it came into the world by revelation. Indeed, the 
state of religion in the first ages, of which we have any 
account, seems to suppose and imply that this was the 
original of it amongst mankind. And these refleetiona 
together, without taking in the peculiar authority of Scrip- 
ture, amount to real and a very material degree of evidence, 
that there was a revelation at the beginnmg of the world. 
Now this, as it is a confirmation of natural religion, and, 
therefore, mentioned in the former part of this treatiso,(l) 
so, Ukewise, it has a tendency to remove any prejudices 
against a subsequent revelation. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there is some pecu- 
har presumption from analogy, against miracles ; particularly 
against revelation, after the settlement and during the con- 
tinuance of a course of nature. 

Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, it is to 
be observed in general, that before we can have ground for 
rmsing what can, with any propriety, be called an argument 
from analogy, for or against revelaiJon considered as some- 
what miraculous, we must he acquainted with a similar or 
parallel case. But the history of some other world, seem- 
ingly in lite circumstances with our own, is no more thin a 
parallel case ; and, therefore, nothing short of this cin be 
so. Yet, could we come at a presumptive proof foi or 
against a revelation, frtm bemg informed whether such 
world had one, or not ; such i proof bemg di iwn from oi e 
single instance only, must be mhmtely prccaiious Moie 
particularly, first of all, theie is a ^er^ stiong pt ■-umjiun 
(1) Page 147 <^o 
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against common speculatne tiuths, .ind agninst the mi^t 
ordinary facts, before the proof of ttem, whuh yet is over 
come by almost any proof Theie la a presumptioa of 
millions to one, against the story of Caesar, or ot any other 
man. For, suppose a numbei oi ctmmon facts so and so 
circumstanced, of wliich one had no kmd of pi oof, should 
happen (o come into one's thoughts, ever; one iiould, 
without any possible doubt, conclude them to be tilse 
And the like may be said of a angle common f i,ct And 
from hence, it appears, that the questJon of importance, is 
to the matter before ns, is, concerning the degiee of the 
peculiar presumption supposed again&t miracles , not whelhei 
there he any peculiar pi-esumption at all again&t them Foi, 
if there be the presumption of millions to one, against the 
most common feicts, what can a small presumption, addi- 
tional to tbisj amount to, though it be peculiar? It cannot 
be estimated, and is as nothing. The only material question 
is, whether there be any such presumption against miracles, 
as to render them in any sort incredible ? Secondly, if we 
leave out the consideration of religion, we are in sucli total 
darkness, upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or circum- 
stances, the present course of nature depends, that there 
does not appear any improbability for or against supposing, 
that five or six thousand years may have ^ven scope for 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, from whence 
miraculous interpositions may liave arisen. And from this, 
joined with the foregoing observation, it ivil! follow that 
there must be a presumption, beyond all comparison, 
greater, against the particular common facts just now 
instanced in, than against miracles in general; before any 
evidence of either. But, thirdJy, take in the consideration 
of religion, or the moral system of the world, and then we 
see distinct particular reasons for miracles; to afford man- 
kind instruction additional to that of nature, and to attest 
the ti"uth of it. And ibis gives a real credibility to the 
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supposition that it might be port of the original plar 
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sumption against miracles, more than ^amst other extraor- 
dinary things, he must consider, what, upon first hearing, 
would be the presumption against the last mentioned ap- 
pearances and powers, to a person. a«qu^ted only with the 
diuly, monthly, and annual courae of nature respecting this 
earth, and with those common powers of matter which we 
every day see. 

Upon all this I conclude, that there certainly is ho such 
presumption against miracles, as to render them in anywise 
incredible; that, on the contrary, our being able to discern 
reasons for them, ^ves a positive credibility to the histoiy 
of them, in cases where those reasons hold ; and that it is 
by no means certain, that there is any peculiar presumption 
at all, from analogy, even in the lowest degree, against 
miracles, as distinguished from other extraordinary phenom- 
ena; thongh it is not worth while to perplex the reader 
with inquiries into the abstract nature of eyidence, in oider 
to determine a question, which, without such inquiries, w u 
see(l) is of no iniportanoe. 

(1) Page 196. 
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CHlPIEll III 

1, INCAPACITY OP JUD0IN9 WHAT 1 



HAHLB 1 

BESiDEa the objectiong agiinst the eMdrncc foi Chii 
fianity manj aie ^Hedged against the suhemc ot it — -igdii t 
the whole manner in which it is put and left with the world, 
OS well as against several particular relafiona in Scripture ; 
objeclions drawn from the deficiencies of revelation; from 
things in it appearing to men /(»?tsA«ess;(l) from its con- 
taining matters of offense, which have led, and it miist 
iiave been foreseen, would lead, into strange enthusiasm and 
superstition, and bo made to serve the purposes of tyranny 
and wickedness; from its not being nniversal; and, which 
is a thing of the same kind, from its evidence not being so 
convincing and satisfactory as it might have been ; for this 
last is sometiraes turned into a positive ai^mnent against its 
truth.{2) It would be tedious, mdeed impossible, to enu- 
merate the several parlicnlara comprehended imder the 
objections here referred to, they being so various, according 
to the different fancies of men. There are persons, who 
think it a strong ohjection against the authority of Scripture, 
that it is not composed by rules of art, agreed upon by 
critics, for polite and correct writing. And the scorn is inex- 
pressible, with which some of the prophetic parts of Scrip- 
ture are treated ; partly through the rashness of interpreters, 
but very much, also, on account of the hieroglyphical and 
figurative language in which they are left us, Some of the 
principal things of this sort shall be particulaily considered 
in the following chapters. But my design, at present, is to 
observe, in general, with respect to this whole way of 
I'll 1 Cor, i, 18. (9) See Chap, vi. 
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argTiing, tliat, upon supposition of a revelation, it is higlily 
credible beforehand, we should be incompetent judges of It, 
to a great degree ; and that it would contEun many things 
appearing to tk liable to great objections, in case we judge 
of it otherwise than by the analc^y of nature. And, there- 
fore, though objections against the evidence <^ Christianity 
are most seiioasly to be considered, yet objections against 
Christianity itself are, in a great measure, frivolous — almost 
all objections against it, escepting those which are alledged 
against the particular proofs of its coming from God. I 
express myself with eaution, lest I should be inistaten to 
vilify reason, which is, indeed, the only faculty we have 
wherewith to judge concerning any thicg, even revelation 
itself; or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed reve- 
lation cannot be proved false from internal characters. For, 
it may contain clear iminOTalilies or contradictions; and 
either of these would prove it false. Nor will I take upon 
me to affirm, that nothing else can possibly render any 
supposed revelaticai incredible. Yet, still the observation 
above is, I think, true beyond donbt, that objections against 
Christianity, as distinguished from objections against its 
evidence, are frivolous. To make out this, is the general 
design of the present chapter. And, with regard to the 
wliolc of it, I cannot but particularly wish, that the proofs 
might he attended to, rather than the assertions caviled at, 
upon account of any unacceptable consequences, whether 
real or supposed, which may be drawn fiom them. For, 
after all, that which is true, must be admitted, though it 
should show us the shortness of our faculties, and that we 
are in nowise judges of many things of which we are apt 
to tliink ourselves very competent ones. Nor will this be 
any objeoljon with reasonable men; at least, upcm second 
thought, it will not be any objection with such, against the 
justness of the following observations. 

As God governs the "world, and instinicts his cro.atuiiis. 
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iiccording to certMn laws or ru!es in the known course of 
nature, known by reason together with experience ; so tliR 
Scripture informs us of a scheme of Divine providence, 
additional to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, 
instructed men in things concerning his goverament, which 
they could not othenvise have known, and reminded them 
of things which they might otherwise know ; and attested 
the ti-uth of the whole by miracles. Kow, if the natural 
and the revealed dispensations of things are both from G-od, 
if they coincide with each other, and t(^ether make up one 
scheme of Providence, our being incompetent judges of 
one, must render it credible that we may be incompetent 
judges, also, of the other. Since, upon espmence, the 
acknowledged constitution and course Of nature is found to 
be greatly different from what, before experience, would 
have been espected; and such as, men fancy, there lie 
great objections against. This renders it beforehand highly 
credible, that they may find the revealed dispensation like- 
wise, if they judge of it as they do of the constitution of 
nature, veiy differeut from expectations fojined beforehand; 
and liable, iu appearance, to great objections — objections 
against the scheme itself, and against the degrees and 
J of the miraciJous interpositjons, by which it was 
i and carried on. Thus, suppose a prince to govern 
his dominions in the wisest manner possible, by common 
known laws; and that, upon some exigencies, he should 
suspend these laws, and govern, in several instances, in a 
different manner: if one of his subjects were not a compe- 
tent judge beforehand, by what common rules the govern- 
ment should or would be canied on, it could not be expected 
that the same person would be a competent judge, in what 
exigencies, or in what manner, or to what degree, those 
laws commonly observed would be suspended or deviated 
from. If he were not a judge of the wisdom of the ordi- 
nary administration, there is no reason to thiri he would be 
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a judge of the wisdom of the extraordinary If lie thought 
lie had objections against the former, doubtle'^s it is highly 
supposable, he miglit think, also, that he had olje tiona 
against the latter. And thus, as we fall into infinite folhes 
and mistakes, whenever we pretend, otherwise thin from 
esperience and analogy, to judge of the constitution and 
course of nature, it is evidently supposable bffoiehand th<it 
we should fail into as great, in pretending fo judge in like 
manner, concemiug revelation, Nor is there any more 
ground to expect that this latter should appear to u-, clear 
of objections, than that the former should. 

These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, 
ar ppli bit pt mjt! Aw 
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would be certain, highly probable, or doubtful , nor whethei 
it would be given witli equal clearness and conviction to all. 
Nor could we guess, upon any good ground I mean, whether 
natural knowledge, or even the faculty itself by which we 
aje capable of attaining it, reason, would be given us at 
onee, or gradually. In like manner, we are wholly ignorant, 
what degree of new knowledge, it were to be expected, G-od 
would give mankind by revelation, upon supposition of his 
affording one; or how far, or in what way, he would 
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interposfi miraculously, to qualify tKem, to whom he should 
originally make the revelation, for communicating the knowl- 
edge given by it; and to secure their doing it to the age in 
which they should live, and to secure its being transmitted 
to posterity. We are equally ignorant, whether the evi- 
dence of it would be certiun, or highly probable, or doubt- 
ful ;(1) or whether all who should have any degree of 
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Now, since it has been shown, that we ha\e no principles 
of reason upon which to judge beforehand, how it were to be 
expected revelation should have been left, or what was most 
suitable to the Divine plan of govemmeiit, in any of the 
forementioned respects, it must be quite frivolous to object 
afterward as to any of them, against its being left in one 
way, rather than another ; for this would be to object against 
(l) See Chap. vi. 
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ihings, upon account of their being different from expecta- 
tions which have been shown to be without reason. And 
thus we see, that the only question concerning the truth of 
Christianity is, whether it be a real revelation ; not whether 
it be attended with every circumstance which we should 
have looked for : and concerning the authority of Scripture, 
whether it be what it claims to be; not whether it be .1 
book of such sort, and so promnlged, as weak men are apt 
to fancy a book containing a Divine revelation should. And, 
therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, 
nor various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of 
particular parts, nor any other things of the hke kind, though 
they had been much more considerable in degree than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture ; unless 
the prophets, apostles, or our Lord, had promised, that the 
book, containing the Divine revelation, should be secure 
from those things. Nor, indeed, can any objections over- 
throw such a kind of revelation as the Christian claims to 
be, since there are no objections against the molality of 
it,(l) but such as can show, that there is no proof of mira- 
cles wrought originally in attestation of it; no appearance 
of any thing miraculous in its obttuning in the world : nor 
any of prophecy, that is, of events foretold, which human 
sagacity could not foresee. If it can be shown, that the 
p f ailed d f 11 the e is absoh tely none at all then is 
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which, though jnst with regard to other writings, are not 
applicable to Scripture; at least, not to the prophetic parta 
of it. We cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot be 
the sense or intent of swcb a passage of Scripture ; for if it 
had, it would have been expressed more plwcly, or have 
been represented under a more apt figure or hieroglyphic ; 
yet we may justly argue thus, with respect to common 
books. And the reason of tliis difference is very evident; 
that in Scripture we are not competent judges, as we are in 
common book'i how plmnly it were to have been expected, 
what is the tiue sense should have been expressed, or 
under bow apt an imige figured. The only question is, 
what appearance there as that this is the Bense; and scarce 
at all, boB mudi more detenninately or accurately it might 
have been expressed or figured. 

" But is it not self evident that internal improbabilities of 
all kinds weaken external probible proof?" Doubtless, 
But to ■nhat prii,tical purpose can this be alledged here, 
when it has been pro(ed before (1) that real internal im- 
probabihties which use eien to moral cert^nty, are over- 
come by the most ordmory testimony; and when it now 
has been made appear that we scarce know what are im- 
probabilities as to the matter n e ore here considering ; as 
it wdl fartbei appear from what follows. 

Eor though, trom the observations above made, it is man- 
ifest, that we are not in any sort competent judges, what 
supernatural instruction were to have been expected ; and 
though it is self-evident, that the objections of an incompe- 
(sat judgment must be frivolous; yet it may be proper to 
go one step farther, and observe, that if men will be regard- 
less of these things, and pretend to judge of the Scripture 
by preconceived expectations, t!ie analogy of nature shows 
beforehand, not only that it is highly credible they may, but 
also probable that they will, ima^ne they have strong 
(IjPsge 195. 
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objections agiunst it, however really nnesecptionatlo : for so, 
prior to experience, they would think they ha<i, agiiinst tli« 
eircumatauces, and degrees, and the whole manner of thai 
instruction, which is afforded by the ordinary course of 
nature. Were the instruction which God affords to hrute 
creatures by instincts and mere propensions, and to man- 
kind by these together with reason, matter of probable 
proof, and not of certain observation, it would be rejected 
as incredible, in many instances of it, only upon account 
of the means by whicli this instruction is given, the seem- 
ing disproportions, the limitations, necessary conditions, and 
circumstances of it. For instance, would it not have been 
thought highly improbabJe, that men should have been 
so much more capable of discovering, even to certainty, 
the general laws of matter, and the magnitudes, patlis, 
and revolutions of heavenly bodies, than the occasions 
and cures of distempers, and many other things, in which 
human life seems so much more nearly conaemed, than in 
astronomy? How capricious and irr^^ular a way of infor- 
mation, would it be said, is that of invention, by means 
of which nature instructs us in matters of science, and in 
many things upon which the affairs of the world greatly 
depend; that a man should, by this faculty, be made ac- 
quainted with the thing in an instant, when, perhaps, he is 
thinking of somewhat else, which he has in vain been 
searching after, it may be, for years. 80, likewise, the 
imperfections attending the only method by which nature 
enables and directs us to communicate our thoughts to 
each other, are innumerable. Language is, in its very na- 
ture, inadequate, ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even 
from negligence ; and so liable to it from design, that oveiy 
man can deceive and betray by it. And to mention but 
one instance more, that brutes, without reason, should act, 
in many respects, with a sagacity and foresight vastly 
greater than what men have in those respects, would be 
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objections against its evidence. It appears from Scripture, 
that as it was not unusual, in the apostolic age, for persons, 
upon their conversion to Christianity, to be endued with 
miraculous gifts, so, some of those persons eserciaed these 
g^ts in a strangely irregular and disorderly manner; and 
this is made an objection against their being really miracu- 
lous. ISow, the foregoing observations quite remove this ob- 
jection, how considerable soever it may appear at first sight 
For, consider' a person endued with any of tiese gifts, foi 
instance, that of tongues; it is to be supposed, that he had 
the same power over this miraculous gift, as he would have 
had over it, had it been the effect of habit, of study, and 
use, as it ordinarily is; or the same power over it, as he 
liad over any other natural endowment. Consequently, he 
would use it in the same manner he did any other; either 



regiihirly and upon proper occasions only, or iri'egularly 
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and upon improper ones; according to his sense of de- 
cency, and iiis character of prudence. Where, then, ia the 
objection? Why, if thk miraculous power was, indeed, 
given to the world to propagate Cliristianity and attest the 
truth of it, w might, it seems, have expented that otter 
sort of persons should have been chosen to be inve&ted 
with it, or that these should, at the same time, have been 
endued with prudence or that they should have been con 
tmually restiamed and directed in the exercise of if ; that ia, 
that God should have miraculously interposed, if at all, in a 
ditferent manner or higlier degree. But from the observa- 
tions made above, it is undeniably evident, that we are not 
judges in what degrees and manners it were to have been 
expected ho should miraculously iuterpose ; upon supposi- 
tion of his doing it in some degree and manner. Nor, in 
the natural course of Providence, are superior gifts of 
memory, eloquence, knowledge, and other talents of great 
influence, conferred only on persons of prudence and de- 
cency, or such as a,re disposed to make the properest use 
of them. Nor is the instrucljon and admonition naturally 
afforded us for the conduct of life, particularly in our edu- 
cation, commonly g^ven in a manner the most suited to 
recommend it ; but often with circumstances, apt to preju- 
dii^ us against tuch instruction. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great resem- 
blance between the light of nature and of revelation, in 
several other respects. Practical Cliriatianity, or that faith 
and behavior which renders a man a Christian, is a plain 
and obvious thing ; like the common rules of conduct, with 
respect to our ordinary temporal affwrs. The more distinct 
and particular knowledge cf those things, the study of which 
the apostle calls, "going on unto perfection,"{l) and of 
the prophetic parts of revelation, like many parts of natui'al 
and even civil knowledge, may require very exact thoughl 

(l)IIeb.vi, I 
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and careful consideration, Tte liinderatiiies, too, of natural 
a.iid of supernatural light and knowledge, Lave been of the 
same kind. And aa it is owned the ■whole scheme of Scrip- 
ture is not yet understood, so, if it ever comes to he under- 
stood, before the "restitution of all things, "(1) and -without 
miraculous interpositions, it must be in the same way as 
natural knowledge is come at ; by the continuance and prog- 
ress of learning and of liberty, and by particular persons, 
attending to, comparing and pursuing, intimations scattered 
up and down it, which are overlooked and disregarded by 
the generality of the world. For this is the way in which 
all improvements are roade; by thoughtful men's tracing 
on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature acci- 
dentally, or which seem to come into our minds by chance. 
Hot is it at all incredible, that a book, which has been so long 
in the possession of mankind, sbordd contain many truths as 
yet undiscovered. For, all the same phenomena, and the 
same faculties of investigation, from which such great dis- 
coveries in natural knowledge have been made in the pres- 
ent and last age, were equally in the possession, of mankind 
several thousand years before. And possibly it might he 
intended, that events, as they come t p h Id p 

and ascertain the meaning of several p t f S npt 

It may be objected, that this anl-ryfi] amt 
rial respect ; for that natural knowl da, f 1 ttl n 

consequence. But I have been speai f tl g 1 

instniction, which nature does or doe t ff d And 

besides, some parts of natural kn wl d m tli m 
common restrained sense of the word f tl t t 

i-onsequence to the ease and convenie f lif But p 
pose the analogy did, as it does not, f 1 m tin, p t y t 
it might be abundantly supplied from th wh I t tut a 

and course of nature ; which shows, f h t G d d t d 

pense his gifts according to our notions of the advantage 
(I) Acts iii, ai. 
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and toiisequence tliey would be of to us. And this in gen- 
eral, wtlhismfhdfdp ^k Idg particular, 
would t^th mk tan lyflltth point be- 
But t in y b bj t d 1 11 f rtl dm generally : 
"The S pt p ts tl H OS in t te of ruin, 
and CI f ty as p d t t t to help in 
these p ta wh t fads p t 1 to supply 
the d fi f t tJ 1 ht I t 111 then, that 
EOniyj, 1 111 b Itp If matter of 
such a sort, of so great and so general importance, was made 
known to mankind ; and then tliat it should be made known 
to so small a part of them? Is it conceivable, that this 
upply h uld b very deficient, should have the hko 
b mty add btfulneis be liible fo the like pcrvcr 
h t 1 pen to all the hke objections as the 
1 1 1 f t fs If "* (1) WitJ out deterainrng how far 
tl m f t I answer it is by no means incrpdible 
tl t t m ^ht b f the light of i ature and of leTehtion 
be from the bame hii d Men are naturdly liable to dis 
eases; for whicli God m hi good providence lus provided 
natural remedies (2) But remedies eiistmg in niture have 
been unlcnown to mankind for many at^es aie known but 
to few now; probablj many valuable ones are not known 
yet. Great has been and is the ob^curitj and diftimlty 
in the nature and apphnati n of them Cncum'^tai ces 
seem often to make them ■VLry impropei when, they aie 
absolutely neoe&'iir^ It is aftei long laloi and ftudj and 
many unsuccessful endeavois that they aie brought to be 
as useful as tl ey aze after high contempt and absilute 
rejection of the most useful we ha^e and aft r disputes 
and doubts, whi(,h liave seemed to be endlesi. The be t 
remedies, too, \\hen unekillfullj much moie if dishonestly 
applied, may pioduce new diseists, and with the n^litpsl 

Cl)Chii 1 ( )Chap V 
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application, the success of tiem is often doubtful. Tu 
many cases, they are not at oil effectual ; where they are, it 
is often very slowly: and the application of tljem, and the 
necessary regimen accompanying it, is, not uncommonly, so 
disagreeable, that some will not submit to them ; and sat- 
isfy themselves with tte excuse, that if they would, it is 
not certain whether it would be successful. And many 
persons, who labor under diseases, for which there are 
known natural remedies, are not so happy as to be always, 
if ever, in the way of them. In a word the remedies 
which nature has provided for diseasci, aie neithei oert<un, 
perfect, nor universal. And, indeed, the same principles 
of arguing which would lead us to conclude that they 
must be so would kid us hiewise to conclude that theie 
could bo no occasion for them thit is thit there could he 
no diseases at all And therefore our expciicnce that 
there arc diseases shows that it is ciedibie beforehand, 
upon supposition nature has prsiiled remedies foi them, 
that these jemedies may he is by experience we find they 
are, not certain nor peifect norxmiieisil because it shows, 
that the pnnciples upon whii,h we should expect the con- 
trary, are failatious 

And now what is the just consequence from all these 
things? Kot that reason is no jud^e of what is offered to 
us as beiUjj of Divme revelation For this would be to 
infer, that ne aie unable to jud£,e of any thing, because 
we are unihle to jud!>e of ill things Reison can, and it 
ought to judge not only of the meaning but, also, of the 
morality aad the evidence ot i evelation First, it is the prov- 
ince of reason to judge of the morality of the Scripture; 
tliat is, not whether it contains things different from what 
we should hi^e expected fiom a wise just, and good 
Being; foi obje(,tiona from hence hue been now obviated: 
but whether it contains thn^s plaini^ contndiotory to wis- 
dom, juatte 01 g dness — fr "wl it the light of nature 
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teaolics us of God. And 1 know nothing of tliia sort ob- 
jected against Scripture, esceptbig such objections as are 
formed upon suppositionis, which would equally conclude, 
that the constitution of nature is contradictory to wisdom, 
JTistice, or goodness ; which most cerbunly it is not. In- 
deed, there are some particular precepts in Scripture, given 
to particular persona, requiring actions, which would he 
immoral and yicious, were it not for such precepts. But 
it is easy to see, that all these are of such a kind, as that 
the precept changes the whole nature of the case and of 
the acUon; and both constitutes and shows that not to be 
unjust or immoral, which, prior to the precept, rnuat have 
appeared and really have been so: wMch may well be, 
ance none of these precepts are contrary to immutiible 
moraUty, If it were commanded, to cultivate the princi- 
ples, and act from the spirit of treactery, ingr.atitude, 
cruelty; the command would not alter the nature of the 
case, or of the action in any of these instances. But it is 
quite otherwise in precepts which require only the doing an 
external action ; for instance, taking away the property or 
life of any. For men have no right to either life or prop- 
erty, but what arises solely from the grant of God. When 
this grant is revoked, they cease to have any right at all 
in cither ; and when this revocation is made known, as 
surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to 
deprive them of either. And though a course of external 
aets, which, without command, would be immoral, must 
make an immoral habit, yet a few detached commands have 
no such natural tendency. I thought proper to say thus 
much of the few Scripture precepts, which require, not 
vicious acUons, but actions which would have been vicious, 
had it not been for such precepts; because they are some- 
times weaJily urged as immoral, and great weight is laid 
upon objections drawn from them. But to me there seems 
no difficulty at all in these precepts, but what arises from 
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their being offenses; that is, from their heing liable to he 
perverted, as, indeed, they are, by wicked, designing men, 
to serve tlie most horrid purposes, and, perhaps, to mislead 
the weak and enthusiastic. And objections from this head 
are not objections against revelation, but agiUBst the whole 
notion of religion, as a trial ; and agiunst the general consti- 
tution of nature. Secondly, reason is able to judge, and 
must, of the evidence of revelation, and of tie objections 
urged against that evidence; which shall be tlie subject 
of a following ckapter.(l) 

But the consequence of the foregoing ohseiTaliona is, 
that the question upon which the ti-utli of Christianity 
depends, is scarce at all, what objections there are against 
its scheme, since there are none agtunst the morality of it ; 
but what ob/ections there are against its evidence; or, wlial 
proof there remains of it, after due alloviawxe made for t/w 
objections against that proof: because it has been shown, 
that the d>jeeUons against Ckristiamty, as distinguished 
from oijections against its evidence, are frivolous. For 
surely very little weight, if any at all, is to be lidd upon a 
way of arguing and objecting, which, when applied to the 
general constitution of natiwe, espeiience shows not to be 
conclusive; and such, 1 thinlf, is the whole way of object- 
ing treated of throughout tliis chapter. It is resolvable 
into principles, and goes upon auppositioas, which mislead 
UB to think, that the Author of nature would not act, as we 
experience he does ; or would act, in such and such cases, as 
we experience he does not in like cases. But the imrea- 
sonableness ol this way of objectmg ivill ippeai yet more 
evidently fiom hence, that the chief things thus ohjectpd 
against, are justified, as shall be farthei shown,(2) by di^ 
tin:.t, particular, and full analogies, m the constitution and 
course of nature 

But it JO to be lemembered, that as Jnvolous as objections 

(1) Ctiap. vii, (3) Clmp. iv, latter part, and v, vi 
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CHAPTEE IV 

OP CHRiSTIANITr, yONSLOEKED AS A HI 



Ii hath been now 8110^11,(1) th t the a al gy of nature 
renders it highly credible before! a d th t upposing a 
revelation to he made, it must co tain m y th igs Yeiy 
different from what we should ha e e pe t d and such as 
appear open to great objections; and that this observation, 
in good measure, taies off the force of those objections, or, 
rather, precludes them. But it may be alledged, that this 
ia a very partial answer to such objections, or a very unsat- 
isfactory way of obviating them : because it doth not show 
at all, that the things objected agaiost can he wise, just, 
and good; much less, that it is credible they are so. It 
will, therefore, be proper to show thb distinctly, hy applying 
to these objections agaJnst the wisdom, justice, and goodness 
of Christianity, the answer above (2) given to the lite objec- 
tions against the constitution of nature ; before we consider 
the particular analo^es in the latter, to the particular things 
objected against in the former. Now, that which aflbrds a 
sufficient answer to objections against the wisdom, justice, 
and goodness of the constitution of nature, is its being a con- 
stitution, a system or scheme, imperfectly comprehended — a 
scheme, ia which means are made use of to accomplish ends, 
and which is carried on by general laws. For, from these 
things it has been proved, not only to be possible, but, also, 
to be credible, that those things which are objected agmnst 
may be consistent with wisdom, justice, and goodness; nay, 
may be instances of them; and, even, that the constitution 
rtnd government of nature may be perfect in the liighest 
possible degree. If Cliiistianity, then, be a scheme, and 
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of the like kind, it is evident the like objectiuns against it 
must admit of the hke answer. And, 

I. Christianity is a scheme, qiiite heyond oiu" compre- 
hension. The moral government of God is exercised, by 
gradually conduotin^ things so, ia the course of his Provi- 
dence, that every one, at length, and upon the whole, shall 
receive according to his deserts; aad neither fraud nor 
violence, hut truth and tight, shall finally prevail, Chris- 
tianity is a particular scheme under this general plan of 
Providence, and a part of it, conducive to its completion, with 
regard to mankind ; consisting itself, also, of various parts, 
and a mysterious economy, which has been carrying on from 
the time the world came into its present wretched state, 
and is still carrying on, for its recovery, by a Divine pereon, 
the Messiah, "who is to gather together in one the children 
of God that are scattered abroad,"{l) and establish "an 
evei'lasting kingdom, wherein dwelleth righteousness ."(2) 
And in order to it, after various manifestations of things, 
relating to this great and general scheme of Providence, 
through a succession of many ages — "for the Spirit of 
Christ, which was in the prophets, testified beforehand his 
sufferings, and the glory that should follow: unto whom it 
was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us, they 
did minister the things which are now reported unto us by 
them that have preached the Gospel; which things the 
angels desire to look into" (3) — after various dispensations, 
looking forward and preparatory to this final salvation, "in 
the fullness of time," when Infinite wisdom thought fit. He, 
" being in the foi-m of God, made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
m the hkeness of men; and being found in fashion as a 
man, ho humbled himself, and became obedient to death, 
even the death of the cross: wherefoie God, also, hath 
highly eialted liim, and given him a name which is above 

(13 John xi, 53. (2) 2 Peter lit, 13. (3) 1 Feler I, 11, 19 
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every name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow., of things in heaven, and things in the earth, and things 
under the earth ; and that every tongue should confess, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God tlie Father,"(l) 
Parts, likewise, of this economy, are the miraculous mission 
of the Holy Ghost, and his ordinary assistances given to 
good men ; the invisible government which Chiist at present 
exercises over his Church; that which he himself refers to 
in these words : "In my Father's house are many mansions ; 
I go to prepare a place for you;"(2) and his future return 
to "judge the vForld in righteousness," and completely re- 
establish the Idngdom of God. "For the Father judgeth 
no man; but hath committed all judgment unto the Son: 
that all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the 
Father. "(3) "All power is given unto him in heaven and in 
eaTth."(4) "And he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when 
he shall have put down all rule, and all authority aud 
power. And when all things shall be subdued unlo him, 
then shall the Son, also, himself be subject unfo him that 
put all things imder bim, that God may he all in all."(6) 
Now little, surely, need be sfud to show, that this system, 
or scheme of things, is but imperfectly comprehended by 
us. The Scripture expressly asserts it to he so. And, 
indeed, one cannot read a passage relating to this "great 
mystery of godliness, "(8) but what immediately runs up 
into something which shows us our ignorance in it ; as cveiy 
thing in nature shows us our ignorance in the constitution 
of nature. And whoever will seriously consider that part 
of the Christian scheme which is revealed in Scripture, ivUl 
iind so much more unreveaJed, as will convince him, that, to 
all the purposes of judging and objecting, we know as little 
iv, 3. (3) John v. 93, 33. (•!) Matt 
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of it, an of the constitution of nature. Oui' ignorance, 
therefore, ia as much aa ajiswer to our objections agdnst 
the perfection of one, as against the perfection of the 
other.(l) 

II. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, 
as much as in the natural scheme of things, means are 
made use of to accomplish ends. And the observation of 
tliis furnishes us with the same answer to objections against 
the perfection of Christianity, as to objections of the liko 
kind against the constitution of natm-e. It shows the cred- 
ibility, that the things objected against, how foolisft(2) 
soever they appear to men, may he the very b^t means of 
accomplishing the very best ends. And their appearing 
fooliskness is no presmnpUoa against this, in a scheme so 
greatly beyond our comprehension. (3) 

III. The credibility, that the Christian dispensation may 
have been, al! along, carried on by general laws,{4) no less 
than the course of nature, may require to be more distinctly 
made out. Consider, then, upon what ground it is we say, 
that the whole common course of natwe is earned on 
according to general foreorduned laws. We know, indeed, 
severaJ of the general laws of matter ; and a great pai-t of 
the natural behavior of living ^enfa is reducible to general 
laws. But wc know, in a manner, nothing, by what laws, 
storms and tempests, earthquakes, famine, pestilence, be- 
come the instruments of destruction to mankind. And the 
laws by which persons born into the world at such a time 
and place, are of such capacities, geniuses, tempers; the 
laws by which thoughts come into our mind, in a multitude 
of cases ; and by which innumerable things happen, of the 
greatest influence upon the affmra and state of the world; 
these laws are so wholly unknown to us, that we call the 
events, which come to pass by them, accidental; though all 

(1) Page 159, &o, (2) 1 Cor. i, 18, &c. (3) Page? 1G3, 163 
'4) Pages 105, 1G6, 
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ind experience ■ there is no more reason to expect that 
every exigence as it ari ea should le prwided t r by thcso 
genenl aws of mmoulous inteipo ition than that e^cij 
exigence in nature should b} the geneial laws of nituie 
yet theie might he wise and good re-isona that imraculou'^ 
interpoait on? sh uld be by genenl laws and that the e 
laws should net be broken in upon or deviated fiom Iv 
other miracles 

Upon the ■wh le t] en the appearance of deficiene es 
and irregularitie-! m nature is Dwing lo ifs bein^j a schen e 
but in part made known -jnd (f such a certain p-nlicilir 
kind m other respeots !Now we see no more reason nhy 
the frame and coui-se of natuie should be sucli a schtme 
thm i*hv Chnsiianity should And that the foimer is uch 
a scheme renders it ciedihle that the httei upon suppohi 
tion of its, truth, may be so too. And, as it is manifest that 
Chnstianity is a scheme revealed but in part, and a scheme 
in which mean^ are made use of to accomplish ends, like to 
that of nature, so the credibility that it may have been all 
along carried on by general laws no less than the course of 
nature, has been distinctly proved. And from all this it is 
beforehand credible, that there might, I tliink probable that 
there would, be the like appearance of deficiencies and 
iiTegularities in Christianity as in nature ; that is, that Chris- 
tianity would be liable to the like objections, as the frame 
of nature. And these objections are answered by these 
observations concerning Christianity; as the like objeedons 
against the frame of nature, are answered by the like obser- 
vations concerning the frame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, considered as a matter 

of fact,(I) having, in general, been obviated in the procedinj- 

(l)Pafie]51, &c. 
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chapter; and the same, considered as made against tlio 
wisdom and goodness of it, haying been obviated in this; 
the next thing, according to the method proposed, is to 
show, that the principal objections in particular, against 
Christianity, may be answered by particular and full analo- 
gies in nature. And as one of them is made agdnst the 
whole scheme of it together, as just now described, I choose 
to condder it here, rather than in a distinct chapter by 
itself. The thing objected agdnst this scheme of the Gos- 
pel is, "That it seems to suppose G-od was reduced to the 
necessity of a long series of intricate means, in order to 
accomplish his ends, the recovery and salvation of the 
world ; in like sort as men, for want of understanding, or 
power, not being able to come at their ends directly, are 
forced to go round-about ways, and make use of many per- 
plexed contrivances to arrive at them." Now, every tiling 
which we see shows the folly of this, considered as an 
objection against the truth of Christianity, For, according 
to our manner of conception, God maltea use of variety of 
means, what we often think tedious ones, in the natural 
course of Providence, for the accomplishment of all his 
ends. Indeed, it is certfun, there is somewhat in this matter 
quite beyond our comprehension; but the mystery is aa 
great in nature as in Cliristianity. We know what we our- 
selves aim at, as final ends; and what courses we take, 
merely as means conducing to those ends. But we are 
greatly ignorant, how far things are considered by the 
Author of nature, under the single notion of means and 
ends ; so as that it may be said, this is merely an end, and 
that merely means, in his regard. And whether there be 
not some peculiar absurdity in our very manner of concep- 
tion concerning this matter, somewhat contradictory, arising 
from our extremely imperfect views of things, it is impos- 
sible to say. However, thus much is manifest, that tlie 
whole natural world and government of it is a scheme, or 
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system; not a fixed, but a, progressive one; a scheme, in 
ivhicli the operation of various means takes up a great 
length of time, before the ends tiey tend to can he attainsd. 
The change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits of the 
earth, the very liistory of a flower, is an instance of tliis; 
aud so is human life. Thus, vegetable bodies, and those of 
animals, though possibly formed at once, yet grow up by 
degrees to a mature state. And thus, rational agents, who 
animate these latter bodies, are naturally directed to form, 
each his oivn manners and character, by the gradual gain- 
ing of hnowledgo and experience, and by a long course of 
action. Our esistence is not only successive, as it mast be 
of necessity, but one state of our life and being is appointed 
by God to be a preparation for another; and that, to be the 
means of attaining to another succeeding one: infancy to 
childhood, childhood to youth, youth to mature age. Men 
are impatient, and for precipitating things ; bnt the Author 
of nature appears delibei'ate throughout his operations, 
accomplishing his natural ends by slow succes^ve steps. 
And there is a plan of things beforehand laid out, which, 
from the nature of it, requires various systems of means, 
as well as length of time, in order to the carrying on its 
several parts into execution. Thus, in the daily course of 
natural Providence, God operates in the very same manner 
as in the dispensation of Christianity ; making one thing 
subservient fo another; this, to somewhat farther; and so 
on, through a progressive series of means, which extend, 
both backward and forward, beyond our utmost view. Of 
this manner of operation, every thing we see in the course 
of nature is as much an instance, as any part of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

STEM OF CHRISM A NIT 



There is not, I tliink, any thin^ relating to Christianity, 
wbich has been more objected against, than the mediation 
of Christ, in some or other of its parts. Yet, upon thorough 
consideration, there seems notliing less justly liable to it. 
For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all imagined 
presmnplion against the general notion of " a Mediator be- 
tween God and nian."(l) For, we find, all living ci-eatures 
are brought into the world, and their life in infancy is pre- 
served, by the instrumentality of others ; and every satisfac- 
tion of it, some way or other, is bestowed by the like means. 
So that the visible government, which God exercises over 
the world, is by the instmmentalzty and mediation of others. 
And how far his invisible government be or be not so, it is 
impossible to determine at all by reason. And the supposi- 
tion, that part of it is so, appears, to say the least, altogether 
as credible as the contrary. There is thea no sort of objec- 
tion, from the light of nature, agdnst the general notion of 
a mediator between God and man, considered as a dootiine 
of Ohiistianity, or as an appointment in this dispensation ; 
since we find, by experience, that God does appoint me- 
diators, to be the instnmients of good and evil to us, the 
instruments of his justice and his mercy. And the objection 
here referred to is urged, not against mediation in that high, 
eminent, and peculiar sense, in which Christ is our mediator ; 
but absolutely against the whole notion itself of a mediator 
i.t all. 

II. As we must suppose, that the world is under the 

(l)lTim.ii,5. 
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proper moi-al govenmient of God, or in a state of rel^on, 
before we can enter into consideration of the revealed doc- 
trine concerning the redemptiwi of it by Christ; so that 
supposition is here to be distinctly taken notice of. Now, 
the Divine mora] government which reli^on teaches «s, im- 
phes, that the consequence (rf vice shall be misery, in some 
future state, by the righteous judgment of God. That such 
consequent punishment shall take effect by his appoiatment, 
is necessarily implied. But, as it is not in any sort to he 
supposed, that we are made acquainted with al! the ends or 
reasons for wliich it is fit future punishment should be in- 
flicted, or why God baa appcanted such and such consequent 
misery should follow vice; and as we are altogether in the 
dark, how or in what manner it shall follow, by what imme- 
diate occasions, or by the instramentality of what means ; 
there is no absurdity in supposing, it may follow in a way 
analogous to that in which many miseri^ follow such and 
such courses of action at present — poverty, sickness, infamy, 
untimely death by diseases, death from the hands of civil 
justice. There is no absurdity in supposing future punish- 
ment may follow wickedness of course, as we speak, or in the 
way of natural consequesiee, from God's original constitu- 
tion of the world ; from the nature he has given QS, and 
from the condition in which he places ns: or, in a like manner, 
as a person rashly trifling upon a precipi'' in tlie w^y of 
natural consequence, falls down ; th ^ f t ir 1 n 
sequence, breaks his limbs, suppos tb y f t i 

consequence of this, without help, j 1 

Some good men may, perhaps, b ff d d will 1 y 

it spoken of as a sapposabie thing th t tl f tur p m h 
mente of wickedness may be in tl way f nat 1 
quence ; as if this were taking th s ut n f ju t ut 
of the hands of God, and ^ving t t t u B t tl 
sJiould remember that, when tliin m f p d 

to the course of nature, this does u t h d th 1 b 
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liis doing, who is the God of nature; and that the Scripture 
asoribea those piinishnienta to Diyine justice, which are 
known to be natural; and which must be called so, when 
distinguished from such as are miraculous. But, after all, 
this supposition, or rather this way of speaking, is here 
made use of only by way of illustration of the subject before 
us. For, since it must be admitted, that the future punish- 
ment of wictedness is not a matter of arbitrary appointment, 
but of reason, equity, and justice, it comes, for aught I see, 
to the same thing, whether it is supposed to be inflicted ia 
a way analogous to that in which the temporal punishments 
of vice and folly are inflicted, or in any other way. And 
though there were a difference, it is aDowabie in the present 
case to make this suppoation, pimnly not an incredible one, 
that future punishment may follow wickedness in the way 
of natural conseqiience, or according to some general laws 
of government already established in the universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without it, we may 
observe somewhat, much to the present purpose, in the 
constitution of nature, or appointments of Providence: the 
provision which is made, tliat all the bad natural conse- 
quences of men's actions should not always actually follow ; 
or, that such bad consequences, as, according to the settled 
course of things, would inevitably have foJlowed if not pre- 
TOnted, should, in certain degrees, be prevented. We are 
apt, presumptuously, to imagine, that the world might have 
been so constituted, as that there would not have been any 
such thing as misery or evil. On the contrary, we find the 
Author of nature permits it. But then, he has provided re- 
liefs, and, in many cases, perfect remedies for it, after some 
pains and difficulties — reliefs and remedies even for that evil, 
which is the fruit of our own misconduct, and which, in the 
course of nature, would have continued, and ended in our 
destruction, but for such remedies. And this is an instance 
both of seventy and of indulgence, in the constitution of 
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nature. Thus, all tho bad consequem.eB, now mentioned, of 
a man's trifling upon a piecipice, might be pr^'vcnted And, 
though all were not, yet tome of them might by proper 
interposition, if not rejected, by another's coming to the 
rash man's relief, ivith bis own liying hold on that re- 
lief, in such sort as the case leqmres Poisons laiy do a 
great deal themselves toward presenting the bad conse- 
quences of their follies; and more may be done by fhom 
selves, together with the assistance of others, then fellow 
creatures ; which assistance nature requiie? and promptsi us 
ix>. This is the general constitution of the woild Now, 
suppose it had been so constituted, that aftei such actions 
were done, as were foreseen naturally to diaw after them 
misery to the doer, it should have been no more in human 
power to have prevented that naturally consequent misery, 
in any instance, than it is in all ; no one can say, whether 
such a more severe constitution of things might not yet have 
been really good. But that, on the contrary, provision is 
made by nature, tliat we may and do, to so great degiee, 
prevent the bad natural effects of our follies, this may he 
called mercy, or compassion, in the original i,onstitufion of 
the world — compassion, as distinguished liora goodness m 
general. And, the whole known constitution and couise of 
things affording us instances of such compassion it would be 
according to tho analogy of nature to hope, that, however 
ruinous the natural consequences of vice might be, from tlw 
general laws of God's government over the universe, yel 
provision might be made, possibly might have been origi- 
nally made, for preventing those ruinous consequences from 
inevitably following; at least, from following universally, 
and in all cases. 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this made a 
question, or spoken of as in any degree doubtful. Tho 
generality of mankind are so far from having that awful 
sense of things, which the present state of vice, and misery. 
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and darkness, seems to malie but reasoniibJe, that they have 
scarce ajiy apprehension, dr thought at all, about this matter, 
any way ; and some serious persons may have spoken unad- 
visedly concerninfT it. But let ns observe, what we espe- 
rience to be, and what, from the very constitution of nature, 
cannot but be, the consequences of irregular and disorderly 
behavior — even of such rashness, ■willfuluess, neglects, as we 
scarce call vicious, Now, it is natural to apprehend, that 
the bad consequences of irregularity will be greater, in pro- 
portion as the irregularity is so. And there is no comparison 
between these irregularities, and the gi'eater instances of 
vice, or a dissolute profligate disregard to all religion, if 
there be any thing at all in religion. For, consider what it 
is for creatures, moral agents, presumptuously to introduce 
that confusion and misery into the kingdom of God, which 
manldnd have, in fact, introduced; to blaspheme the sover- 
eign Lord of all; to contemn his authority; to be injurious 
to the degree they are, to their fellow- creatures, the crea- 
tures of God. Add, that the effects of vice, iu the present 
world, are often extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and even 
death: and, upon putting all this together, it will appear, 
that as no one can say, in what degree fatal the unprevented 
consequences of vice may he, according to the general rule 
of Divine government; so it is by no means intuitively cer- 
tain, how far these consequences could possibly, in the nature 
of the thing, be prevented, consistently with the eternal rule 
of right, or with what is, iu fact, the moral constitution of 
nature. However, there would be large ground to hope, 
that the universal government was not so severely strict, but 
that there was room for pardon, or for having those penal 
consequence prevented. Yet, 

IV. There seems no probability, that any thing we could 
do, would alone, aud of itself, prevent them — prevent their 
following, or being inflicted. But one would think, at least, it 
were impossible that the contrary should he thouglit certain. 
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lo we tie not aojimiited with tie whole of tie ctw 
W B re not i itoriaed f all tlie leasons which reii ler it fit 
tl it t it le f unishmpnfb should he mflioted and therefore 
cannot know ivhethei any thing we could do would make 
such an alteration as to rendei it fit that the; hould be 
remitted We do not know what the whole natural or 
appointed consequences of vice are, nor in what way they 
would follow, if not prevented; and, therefore, can in no 
sort say, whether we could do any thing, which would be 
sufBcient to prevent them. Our ^orance being thus min 
ifest, let us recollect the analogy of natu o P d 
For though this may be hut a slight grou It a p 

tive opinion upon jn this matter, yet it is sufti t to a w 
a mere arbitrary assertion, ivithout any km If vid u 
ut^ed by way of objection agdnst a doct ne th p f f 
which is not reason, but revelation. Con d fh n p pie 
ruin their fortunes by extravagance ; tt y T d 

upon themselves by excess; they incur tl p mlt f 
civil laws, and surely civil government is natural : will sor- 
row for these follies past, and behaving well for the future, 
alone and of itself, prevent the natural consequences of 
them 1 On the conti-aiy, men's natural abilities of helping 
themselves are often impwred; or, if not, yet they ai-e 
forced to be beholden to the assistance of others, upon 
several accounts, and in different ways — assistance which 
they would have had no occa^on for, had it not been for 
their misconduct; but which, in the disadvantageous condi' 
tion they had reduced themselves to, is absolutely necessary 
to their recovery, and retrievisg their affairs. Wow, since 
this is our case, considering ourselves merely as inhabitants 
of this world, and as having a temporal interest here, imder 
the natural government of God, which, however, has a 
great deal moral in it ; why is it not supposable, that thia 
may bo our case, also, in our more important capacity, 
as under his perfect moral government, and having a 
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more general and future interest depending? If we have 
misbeLaved in this higher capacity, and rendered ourselves 
obnoxious to the future punishment which God has annexed 
to vice ; it is plainly credible, that behaving well for the 
time to come, may be — uot useless, God forbid — but wholly 
insufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent that punishment ; 
or to put ns in the condition which we should have been in, 
had we preserved our innocence. 

And though we ought to reason witli all reverence, when- 
ever we reason concerning the Divine conduct, yet it may 
be added, that it is clearly contrary to all our notions of 
government, as well as to what is, in fact, the general con- 
stitution of nature, to suppose that doing well for the future, 
should, in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad conse- 
quences of having done evil, or all the punishment annexed 
to disobedience. And we have manifestly nothing from 
whence to determine, in wliat degree, and in what cases, 
reformation would prevent this punishment, even supposing 
that it would ill some. And though the efScacy of repent- 
ance itself alone, to prevent what manliind had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to, and recover what they had for- 
feited, is now insisted upon, in opposition to Christianity; 
yet, by the general prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices 
over the heathen world, this notion, of repentance alone 
being sufBcient to espiate guilt, appears to be contrary to 
the general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laws of 
God's government, been permitted to operate, without any 
interposition in our behalf, the future punishment, for aught 
we know to the conti-ary, or have any reason to think, must 
inevitably have followed, notwithstanding any thing we could 
have done to prevent it. Now, 

V, In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it ^vhieb 
you please, revelation comes in ; confirms eveiy doubting 
Jear, which could enter into the heart of man, concerning 
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the future unprevOnted consequence of wickedness; sup- 
poses the world to be in a state of ruin — a supposilion 
which seems the very ground of the Christian dispensation, 
and which, if not provable by reason, yet is in nowiso 
contrary to it ; teaches us, too, that the rules of Divine gov- 
ernment are such, as not to admit of pardon immedJiitely 
and directly upon repentance, or by the sole efficacy of it ; 
hut then teaches, at the same time, what nature might 
justly have hoped, that the moral government of the nm- 
verse was not so rigid, but that there was room for an 
interposition to avert the fatal consequences of vice ; which, 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. Revela- 
tion teaches us, that the unknown laws of God's more 
general government, no less than the partieulai' laws by 
which we experience he governs us at present, are com- 
paaMonate,{l) as well as good, in the more general notion 
of goodness; and that he hath mercifully provided, that 
there should be an interposition to prevent the destruction 
of human kind, whatever that destruction unprevented 
would have been, "God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth," not, to he 
sure, in a speculafive, but in a practical sense, "that who- 
soever beheveth in him should not perish ;"(2) gave his Son 
in the same way of goodness to the world, as he affords 
particular persons the friendly assistance of their fellow- 
creatures, when, without it, thdr temporal ruin would be 
the certain consequence of their follies — in the same way of 
goodness, I say, though in a transcendent and infinitely 
higher degree. And the Son of God "loved us, and gave 
himself for us," with a love which he himself compares to 
that of human friendship ; though, in this case, all compar- 
isons must fall infinitely short of the tiling intended to be 
'llustrated by them. He interposed in such a manner, as 
was necessary and effectual to prevent that execution of 

(i) Page 935, &.C, (a)Johiini, ]fi. 
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justice upon ^nners, which God had appointed shoiald 
otherwise have been executed upon them; or, in such a 
manner, as to prevent that punishment from actually fol- 
lowing, which, according to the general laws of Divine gov- 
ernment, must have followed the dns of the world, had it 
not been for such intet^osition (1) 

If any thing here said should appear, upon fii-st thought, 
inconsistent with Divine goodness, a second, I am persuaded, 
will entirely remove that appearance. For, were we to sup- 
pose the constitution of things to be such, as that the whole 
creation must have perished, had it not been for somewhat, 
which God had appointed should be in order to prevent that 
ruin; even this suppoation would not be inconsistent, in 
any degree, with the most absolutely perfect goodness. But 
still it may be thought, that this whole manner of treating 
the subject before us, supposes mankind to be naturally in 
a very strange state. And truly so it does. But it is not 
Christianity which has put us into this state. Whoever 

(1) It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, even by tba most cursory 
reader, that it is, in any sort, affirmed, or Implied, in any thing said 
in this chaptBi, tliat none cau have the benetit of the general redemp- 
tion, but such 38 have the advantage of being made acquainted with 
It in the present life. But it may be needful to menilon, that soveml 
questions, which haye been bronght into the subject before ns, and 
determined, are not in the least entered into here — questions which 
luiye been, I fear, rashly determined, and, perhapa, with equal tash- 
neBs, contrary ways. For Instance, whether God could liave saved 
the world by other means than the death of Christ, consistently 
with the general laws of his government! And, had not Christ 
come into the world, what would have been the future condition 
of the better sort of men — those just persons over the face of the 
earth, for whom Maiiasssa In his prayer assorts, repentance was not 
appointed? The moaning of the first of these questions is greatly 
nmbignoHs; and neither of them can properly be answered, witlioiit 
going upon that Infinitely abaard supposllion, (hat we know tlie 
whole of the case. And, perhaps, the very inquiry, leJiat would la-st 
foUowed if God had not done as he has? may have In it some very 
great impropriety; and ought not to be carried on any farther than 
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will consider the manifold miseries, and the extreme wicked- 
ness of the world; that the best liave great ivrongnesses 
within themselves, which they complain of, and endeavor to 
amend, but, that the generality grow more profligate and 
coiTupt with age ; that heathen moralists thought tlie present 
state to be a state of punishment ; and, what might be added, 
that the eaith, our habitation, has the appearances of being 
a ruin ; whoever, I say, will consider all these, and some 
other obvious things, will Uiink he has litlie reason to object 
against the Scripture account, that manldnd is in a state of 
degradation — against this being thefaet; how difficult eo- 
soever he may think it to account for, or even to form a 
distinct conception of, the occasions and circwmsfances of it. 
But that the crime of our first parents was the occasion of 
our being placed in a more disadvantageous condition, Is a 
thing throughout, and particularly analogous to wJiat we 
see, in the daily course of natural Providence ; aa the I'ecov- 
ery of the world, by the interporffion of Christ, has been 
shown (o be so in general. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ interposed in 
the redemption of the world, or his office as Mediator, in 
the largest sense, between God and man, is thus represented 
to us in the Scripture: "He is the light of the world ;"(I) 
the revealer of the wUl of God in the most eminent sense : he 
is a propitiatory sacrifi.ce ;( 2) "the Lamb of God;"(3) and, 
as he voluntarily oflered himself up, lie is styled our High 
Priest.(4) And, which seems of peculiar weiglit, he is 
described beforehand in the Old Testament, under the sama 
characters of a priest and an expiatory victim.(5) And 
whereas it is objected, that all this is merely by way of 

(1) John i and viii, 13. 

(2) Eom. iii, 25, and v, 11; 1 Cor. v, 7; Eph. v, 2; 1 John li, 3; 
Matt. iKvi, 28. 

(3) John 1, 29, 36, and throHghout the book of ReveTution. 

(4) Throughout tha Epl3tle to the Hebrews. 
t5) Istt. liii; Dan. ii, 94; Psalm ex, i. 
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allusion to the sacrifices of the Mosaic law, the apostle, on tha 
contrary, affirms, that the "law was a shadow of good things 
to come, and not the very image of the tliings;"{I) and 
that "the priests that offer gifts according to the law, serve 
unto the example and shadow of heavenly thmga as Moses 
was admonished of God, hen 1 e was ihoat to m te tl e 
tabernacle. For see, saith h that f ho make "xll th n ra 
according' to the pattern &ho ved to th e n the mo nt ( ) 
that is, the Leviticil priesthood vx i shade r of the pet 
hood of Christ, in hie mis ner s tl e tal e -nacle n nde bj 
Moses was accoiding to tl at si ow d h m n tl e t 

The priestbood of Chnst and the tie a le n the mo t 
were the originals, of thi' former of ?! ch the L t c 1 
priesthood was a type; a d of the litter tl e tahe icle 
made by Moses was a copy The doctrme of th s ep tie 
then, plainly is, that the leg^ o fiees were all o s to 
the great and final atoneraent to be made by the blood of 
Christ; and not that this yaa a illuson to th(«e Nor 
can any thing be more e\p s or determ ate tha Jl e 
following passage: "It is not po s ble that the hlood of 
bulls and of goats should t kc iway s n Wl e efore when 
he cometh into the world he s th a rifice and oft r t, 
that is, of bulls and of goats tho wo Idst ot b t a 
body hast thou prepared m Lo I come to do thy I] 
God. By which will we are sanctified, through tho ofier- 
ing of tho body of Jesus Christ once for all. "(3) And to 
add one passage more of the like Idnd : " Christ was once 
jffered to bear the sins of many ; and unto them that look 
for him shall he appear the second time, without sin;" that 
is, without bearing sin, as he did at his first coming, by 
being an offering for it; without having our "iniquities" 
again "laid upon him," without being any more a an-offer- 
ing; "unto them that look for him shall he appear the 

<!) Heb. 1, 1. (2) Heb. viii, 4, 5. (3) Heb. x, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. 
20 
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second time, without sin, unto salvation."{l) Nor do tlic 
inspired writara at all confine tliemselves to this manner of 
speaking concerning the satisfaction of Christ, but declare an 
efficacy in what he did and suffered for ns, additional to, and 
heyond mere instruction, example, and government, in great 
variety of expression : " That Jesua should die for that na- 
tion," the Jews; "and not for that nation only, but that, 
also," plmnly by the efficacy of his death, " he should gather 
together in one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad ;"(2) that "he suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust;"{8) tliat "he gave his life, himself, a ransom;"(4) 
that "we are bought, bought with a price ;"(5) that "he 
redeemed us with liis blood ;" " redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us ;"(6) that he is our " ad- 
vocate, intercessor, and propitiation ;"(7) that "he was made 
perfect," or consummate, "through sufferings;" and bang 
thus "made perfect, he became the author of salvation ;"(8) 
that " God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself, 
by the death of his Son, by the cross ; not imputing their 
trespasses unto them;"(9) and, lastly, that "through death 
he destroyed him that haa the power of death." (10) 
Christ, then, Iiaving thus "humbled liimself, and become 
obedient to death, even the death of the cross, God, also, 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name ;" " hath given all things into his hands ;" 
"hath committed all judgment unto him; that all men should 
honor the Son, even as they honor the Father."(ll) For, 

(I) Heb. 11,23. (2) John xi, 51, 52. (3) 1 Pet. Hi, 13. 

(4) Matt. XX, 28; Mark i, 45; 1 Tim. li, 6. 

(5) 3 Pet H, I ; Rev. liv, 4; 1 Cor. vi, 20. 

(6) 1 Pet. i, 19; Rer. v, 9; Gal. lii, 13. 

(7) Heb. vll, 25; 1 John ii, 1, 2. (8) Hob. !1, 10, and v. 9. 

(9) 2 Cor. ¥, 19; Rom. v, 10; Eph. il, 16. 

(10) Heb. ii, 14; see, also, a remarkable poaaago in Iha Look o[ 
Job, xxxiii, 24. 

(II) PhEI. ii, a, 9; John iil, ,15, and v, 22, 93. 
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" wortliy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
riclies, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing! And every creature which is in heaven, and on 
the earth, heard I, sajong, Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, bo unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever!"(l) 

These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and 
express the chief parts of Christ's office, as mediator be- 
tween God and man; so fur, I mean, as the nature of this, 
his office, is revealed ; and it is usually treated of by divines 
under three heads. 

1. He was, by the way of eminence, the Prophet: "that 
Prophet that should come into the woi-ld,"(2) to declare the 
Divine will. He published anew the law of natui-e, which 
men had corrupted ; and the very knowledge of which, to 
some degree, was lost among them. He taught mankbd, 
taught us authoritatively, to "live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world," in expectation of the future 
judgment of God. He confirmed the truth of this moral 
system of nature, and gave us additional evidence of it — the 
evidence of testimony. (3) He distinctly revealed tlie man- 
ner in which God would be worshiped, the efficacy of 
repentance, and the rewards and punishments of a future 
life. Thus he was a prophet in a sense in which no other 
evei' was. To which is to be added, that he set us a perfect 
"example, that we should follow his steps." 

2. He has a " kingdom which is not of this world." He 
fcuiiied a church, to be to mankind a standing memoiial of 
religion, and invitation to it; wliich he promised to be with 
always, even to the end. He exercises an invisible govern- 
ment over it himself, and by his Spirit; over that part of it 
which is militant here on earth, a government of discipline, 
"for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifying of his 
body; till we all come in tlio unity of the faith, and of the 

(1) Rev. V, 13, 13. (3) John vi, 14. (3) PaEo 176, &c. 
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linowUilge of tte Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
jueasiire of the stature of the fiillnesB of Christ."(l) Of tliia 
church, all jersons scattered over the world, who live in 
obedience to his laws, are rDembeis. For these, he is " g;one 
lo prepare a place, and will come again to receive them 
nnto himself, that where he is, there they may bo also ;" and 
"reign with him for ever and ever:"{2) and, likewise, "to 
take vengeance on them that know not God, and obey not 
his Gospel."(3) 

Against these parts of Christ's office, I find no objections 
but what are fully obviated in the beginning of this chtpter. 

Lastly, Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and 
made atonement for the sins of the world ■ which is men- 
tioned last, in regard to what is objected tgajnst it Satri 
ficea of expiation were commanded the Jews and obtained 
amongst most other naljons from tradition whose oiiginal 
probably was revelation And they were cjntinuaJly le 
peated, both occtsi iialJy and at the letums ot stated times 
and made up great part of the external religion of mankind. 
"But now once in the end of the world Christ appeared, to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of liimaelf."(4) And this 
sacrifice was in the highest degree, and with the most ex- 
tensive influence, of that efficacy for obtaining pardon of sin, 
which the heathens may be supposed to have thought their 
sacrifices to have been, and which the Jewish sacrifices really 
were in some degree, and with regard to some persona. 

How, and in what particiJar way, it had this efficacy, 
there are not wanting persons who have endeavored to ex- 
plain; b«t I do not find that the Scripture has explained it. 
We seem to be very much in the dark concerning the man- 
ner in which the ancients understood atonement to be made, 
that is, pardon to he obtained, by sacrifices. And if the 
Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of the satis- 

(1) Eph. iv, 12, 13. (2) John xlv, 9, 3 Rev. iii, ai, and jlI, 15 

(3) 3 Thess. i, 8, (4) Heb. Ix, 2fi. 
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faction of Christ mysterious, left aomewliat in it unrevealed, 
all conjectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet 
at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to complain for 
want of farther information, unless he can show his claim 
t5 it. 

Some have endeavored to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scrip- 
lure has authorized; others, probably because they could 
not explain it, have been, for tahing it away, and confining 
his office, as Eedeemer of the world, to his instruction, ex- 
ample, and government of the Church : whereas, the doctrine 
of the Gospel appears to be, not only tliat he tauglit the 
efficacy of repentan e b t ende d 't of tl e efficacy of i h' h 
it is, by wiiat hedddffdf tltl It. d 

for us the benefit f J g 2 ^^ pt d to 

eternal life : not o ly th t h 1 d to m tl t th y 

were in a capacity t sa! t d I tl j mglt bt 

it; but, moreover, tl t 1 p t th m t th p ty f 
salvation, hy what hdlinl ff df Ih m — p f t 

a capacity of esc p It pin hm t d bt-u 
future happiness. A d t w d m tl !il II t 

cept the benefit, byjlrm^fl It p lit 

is offered, on our ptwtltdpt h t p 

(lured on his. Fo 

VU. Since we n (h k w by h t m ns p hm t 
in a future state ^ ild h f 11 d w k 1 f] 

nor in what majine t Id h b nfl t d h d t t 
been prevented; nor all the reasons why its mfliction would 
have been needful ; nor the particular nature of that st6 to 
of happiness which Christ has gone to prepare for his dis- 
ciples; and since we are ignorant how far any thing which 
we could do, would, alone and of itself, have been effectual 
to prevent that punishment to which we were obnoxious, 
and recover that happiness which we had forfeited; it is 
most evident wc are not judges, antecedently to revelatinn, 
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whether a mediator was or was not necessary to obtiun. thosn 
ends ; to present that future punishment, and bring manldnd 
to the fina,l happiness of their nature. And for the very 
same reasons, upon supposition of the necessity of a media- 
tor, we arc no more judges, antecedently to revelation, of 
the whole nature of his office, or the several parts of whith 
it consists; of what was fit and requisite to be assigned him, 
in order to accomplish the ends of divine Providence in the 
appointment. And from henoe it follows, that to object 
agmnst the expediency or usefulness of particular things, 
revealed to have been done or suffered by him, because wo 
do not see how they were conducive to those ends, is highly 
absurd. Yet nothing is more common to be met with than 
this absurdity. But if it be acknowledged beforehand, that 
we are not judges in the case, it is evident that no objection 
can, with any shadow of reason, be urged i^inst any partic- 
ular part of Christ's mediatorial office revealed in Scripture, 
till it can be shown positively, not to he requisite, or con- 
ducive, to the ends proposed to be accomplished ; or that it 
is in itself unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made agsdust the satisfaction 
of Christ, which bolts to be of this positive kind; that the 
doctrine of hb being appointed to suifer for the sins of the 
world, represents God as being indifferent whether he pun- 
ished the innocent or the guilty. Now, from the foregoing 
obsei-vations, we may see the extreme slightness of all such 
objections; and, (though it is most certain all who make 
them do not see the consequence,) that they conclude alto- 
gether as much agiunst God's whole original constitution of 
nature, and the whole daily course of divine Providence, in 
the government of the world, that is, against the whole 
scheme of theism and the whole notion of religion, as against 
Christianity. For the world is a constitution, or system, 
whose parts have a mutual reference to eacli other; and 
there is a scheme of things gradually carrying on, called tlie 
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coitrse of nature, to tie carrying on. of wliicli God lias ap- 
pointed us, in va,rious wa.js, to contribute. And ivlien, in 
the diuly course of natural Providence, it is appointed tliat 
innocent people should suffer for the faults of the guilty, 
this is liable to the very same objection as the instance wo 
are now considering. The infinitely greater importance of 
!hat appointment of Christianity wiiich is objected against, 
does not hinder, but it may be, as it plainly is, an appoint- 
ment of the very same kind with what the world affords us 
daily examples of. Nay, if there were any force at all in 
the objection, it would be stronger, in one respect, against 
natui-al Providence, than against Christianity ; because, under 
the former, we are in many cases commanded, and ctfon 
necessitated, whether we will or no, to suffer for tlio faults 
of others ; whereas the sufferings of Christ were voluntary. 
The world's being under the righteous government of God, 
does indeed imply that, finally, and upon the whole, eveiy 
one shall receive according to his personal deserts ; and the 
general doctrine of the whole Scripture is, that this shall be 
the completion of the Divine government. But, during the 
pr<^ess, and, for aught we know, even in order to the 
completion of tliis moral scheme, vicarious punishments may 
be fit, and absolutely necessary. Men, by their follies, run 
themselves into extreme distress; into difSeuIties which 
would he absolutely fatal to them, were it not for the inter- 
position and assistance of others. God commands, by the 
law of nature, that we afford them this assistance, in many 
cases where we cannot do it without very great psuns, and 
labor, and sufferings to ourselves. And we see in what 
variety of ways one person's sufferings contribute to the 
rehef of another; and how, or by what particular meann, 
this comes to pass, or follows, from the constitution and 
laws of nature, which come under our notice; and being 
familiarized fo it, men are not shocked with it. So that the 
reason of their insisting upon objections of the foregoing 
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bind, ngainst the satisfaction of Christ, is, either that they 
do not consider God's settled and uniform appointmenis as 
his appointments at all, or else they forget that ^leanous 
punishment is a Providential appointment of eveiy day's e\- 
perience: and then, from thdr being unacquabted with the 
more general laws of nature, or Divine government over the 
wovld, and not eeeing how the sufferings of Christ could con- 
tribute to the redemption of it, unless by arbitrary and tyran- 
nical will, they conclude his sufferings could not contribute to 
it any other way. And yet, what has been often alledged in 
justification of tins doctrine, even from the apparent natural 
tendency of this method of our redemption — its tendency to 
vindicate t!ie authority of God's laws, and deter his creatures 
from sin : this has never yet been answered, and is, I thinlc, 
plainly unanswerable : though I am far from thinking it an 
accoimt of the whole of the case. But without taking this 
into consideration, it abimdantly appears, from the observa- 
tions above made, that this objection is, not an objection 
against Christianity, but against the whole general constitu- 
tion of nature. And if it were to be considered as an objec- 
tion against Christianity, or considering it as it is, an objection 
against the constitution of nature, it amounts to no more in 
conclusion than this thit a Divine appointment cannot he 
nei^essary or expedient because the objector does not 
discern it to be so thout,h he must own tint the natuie 
of the ca&e is such is lenders hm incapable of judging 
whether it be so n not or of seeing it to be oei-essarj 
though it ■were o 

It 13 indeed a matter of great ] alienee to reisfnable 
men to find people TJguing in th s minnor objecting 
agun^t the credihhty of such particulai thin£,s repealed in 
Scupture tint they do not see the necessity r e\p diei y 
of them For though it is hi^hlj nght and the most pnus 
exeroLse of oui understanding, to mqiire "with due reieience 
into the ends and reasons of God's dispensations; yet, ivlieii 
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those reasons are concealed, fo argue fi'ora oiff ignorance, 
that suet dispensations cannot he from God, is infinitely 
absurd. The presumption of this kind of objections seems 
almost lost in the folly of them. And the folly of them ia 
yet greater, when they are ui'ged, as usuaily they are, 
agwnst things in Christianity analogous, or like to those 
natural dispensations of Providence, which are matter of 
experience. Let reason be kept to ; and, if any part of the 
Scripture account of the redeinption of the world by Christ 
can be shown to bo reiUv contriry to it let tte Scriptures 
in the name of God he given up but let not such pool 
creatures as we, go on objecting agamit m infimtn scheme 
tliat we do not see the jie*^'!sity oi usetulness of all its 
parts, and call this reasoning and whrch still farther 
heightens the absuidity ni the present oise pait'; which ne 
are not actively concerned m For it may hi' worth men 
tiouing. 

Lastly, Tliat not onh the leaacn t the thm^ hut jhe 
whole analogy of n«ituie should teach ua not to expect to 
have the like informatitn i,on<,eming the Divine conduct as 
concerning our own duty God instnicts us bj e\peiience 
(for it is not reason b t p ri n which instructs us,) what 
good or bad con qu n es w 11 How from our acting in 
such and such ma n s and by 1 is he directs ua how we 
are to bebave ours 1 es Bu 1 ough we are sufficiently 
instructed for the omn pu poses of life, yet it is but an 
almost infinitely small pa f na ural Providence which we 
are at all let into. The case is the same with regard to 
revelation. The doctrine of a mediator between God and 
man, against which it is objected, that the expediency of 
some things in it is not imderstood, relates only to what was 
done on God'a part in the appointment, and on the Media- 
tor's in the execution of it. For what is required of us, in 
consequence of this gracious dispensation, ia another subject, 
in which none can complfun for want of information. The 
21 
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constitution of the ivoild, and God's naturiil government 
over it, is all mystery, as much as the Christian dispensation. 
Yet, under the first, he has given men all things pertaining 
to life ; and under the other, all things pertaining unto god- 
liness. And, it may be added, that there is nothing hard 
to be accounted for in any of the common precepts of 
Christianity; though, if there were, surely a Divine com- 
mand is abundantly sufficient to lay ua under the strongest 
obligations to obedience. But the fact is, that the reasons 
of all the Christian precepts are evident. Positive institu- 
tions are manifestly necessary to keep up and propagate 
religion amongst mankind. And our duty to Christ, the 
internal and external worship of him ; this part of the relig- 
ion of the Gospel manifestly arises out of what he has done 
and suffered, his authority and dominion, and the relatiou 
which he k revealed to stand in to us.(l) 

(1) page 179, &,c. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SUPPOSED D 

It has beea tiiougtt, by some persons, that if the evi- 
dence of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into 
a positive argument against it; because it cannot be sup- 
posed, that, if it were true, it would be left to subsist upon 
doubtful evidence. And the objection against revelation, 
from its not being universal, is often in^sted upoa as of 
great weight. 

Kow, the weakness of tliese opinions may be shown, by 
observing the suppositions on which they are foiuided, 
which are really such as these : that it cannot be thought 
God would have bestowed any favor at all upon us, unless 
in the degree which, we think, he might, and which, we 
imagine, would be most to our particular advantage; and, 
also, that it cannot be thought he would bestow a favor 
upon any, unless he bestowed the same upon all; supposi- 
tions which we find contradicted, not by a few instances in 
God's Batumi government of the world, but by the general 
analogy of nature together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as doubtful, 
and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive argument 
against it, should be put upon considering, what that evi- 
dence, indeed, is, which they act upon with regard to their 
temporal interests. For, it is not only extremely difficult, 
but, in many cases, absolutely impossible, to balance pleas- 
uro and pain, satisfaction, and imeasiness, so as to be able 
to say, on which side the overplus is. There are the like 
difBculUes and impossibilities, in making the due allowances 
for a change of temper and taste, for satiety, dbgusts, ill- 
health; any of which render men incapable of enjoying, 
after they have obtained, what the^ most eagerly desired. 
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Numlici-less, too, are the accidents, besides tliat one of un- 
timely death, whicli may even probably disappoint the best 
concerted schemes ; and strong objections are often seen to 
lie against them, not to be removed or answered, but which 
seem overbalanced by reasons on the other side; so as 
that the certain difficulties and dangers of the pui-suit 
are, by every one, thought justly disregarded, upon ac- 
count of Ihe appealing greater advantages in case of suc- 
cess, though there be but little probability of it. Lastly, 
eiery one observes our liableness, if we be not upon our 
guaid, to be deceived by the falsehood of men, and tht 
false appeaiances of things; and this danger must be 
gieatly incieased, if there be a strong bias within, sup- 
po'ie fiom indulged passion, to favor the deceit. Hence 
anses that great uncertainty and doubtfulness of proof, 
whcrem our temporal interest really consists; what ai-e 
the most probable means of attiucing it; and whether 
ihose medns will eventually be successful. And number- 
less instances there are, in the daily course of life, in which 
all men thmk it reasonable to engage in pursuits, though 
the probabdity is greatly against succeeding ; and to make 
such prosision for themselves, as it is supposable they may 
have occ ision for, though the plain acknowledged probabil- 
ity IS, that they never shall. Then those who think the ob- 
jection agiunst revelation, from its light not being universal, 
to be of wciglit, should observe, that the Author of nature, 
in numberless instances, bestows that upon some, which he 
does not upon others, who seem equally to stand in need of 
it. Indeed, he appears to bestow all his gifts with the 
most promiscuous variety, among creatures of the same 
species ; health and strength, capacities of prudence and 
of knowledge, means of improvement, riches, and all ex- 
ternal advantages. And as there ai^e not any two men 
found of exactly like shape and features, so, it is proba- 
ble there arc not any two of an exactly like nonstitution. 
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temper, and situation, ivith regard to the goods and evils 
of life. Yet, notwitlistanding these uncertainties and va^ 
rieties, God does exercise a natural government over the 
world; and there is such a thing as a prudent and impru- 
dent institutiott of life, with regard to our health and oui 
afliUra, under that bis natural government. 

As neitlier the Jewish nor Ciuisdan revelation have been 
universal, and as they have been afforded to a greater or 
less part of the world, at different times, so, likewise, at 
different times, both revelations have had different degrees 
of evidence. The Jews who lived during the succession of 
prophets, that is, from Moses till after the captivity, had 
higher evidence of the truth of their i-ehgion, than those 
had who lived ia the interval between the last-mentioned 
period and the coming of Christ. And the first Christians 
had higher evidence of the miracles wrought in attestation 
of Christianity than what we have now. TJiey had, also, a 
strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, perhaps of 
much greater force, in way of argument, than many think, 
of which we have very little remaining; I mean, tlie pre- 
sumptive proof of its truth from the influence which it had 
upon the lives of the generality of its professors. And 
we, or future ages, may possibly have a proof of it, which 
they could not have, from the conformity between the pro- 
phetic histoi-y, and the state of the world, and of Chris- 
tianity. And farther, if we were to suppose the evidence, 
which some have of religion, to amount to little more than 
Bceing that it may be true, but that they remain in great 
doubts and imcertainties about both its evidence and its 
nature, and great perplexities concerning the rule of life; 
others to have a full conviction of the truth of religion, 
with a distinct knowledge of their duty; and others sever- 
ally to have all the intermediate degrees of religious light 
and evidence, which lie between those two ; if we put the 
case, that for the present it was intended revelation should 
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1)L no rayci. than a smill li^Iit in the midst of a -vvoild 
gieitlj ovii ].reac! nctwithttanding it ■with ignorance and 
(laikness that certun ghmmeiings of the hght should ei 
tend ind he diiected to remote distance"! m such a man 
nor as that those -nho reallj partook of it should not dis 
i,em tiom whence it on^innlly <kime that some in a neaier 
situation to it should have its hght ob="'ure,d and in differ 
eut ways and degrees mteicepted ■^nd thit others should 
be placed within its cleat er influence ind be much moie 
enlwened cheered and directed by it but yet thit c^en 
to these it should be no m tp thin 1 lyht shmmg in a 
dark pKcc'all fhiswoidd be perfectlj unifoim and of a 
piece with the conduct of Piovidenee in the distiibution of 
Its othei blessings It the tact of the case leally were 
that some have n-ceiied no light at ill fiom the Scripture 
as many ages and countries in the heathen woild that 
others though theyha^e by means of it had essential or 
natural religion enloiced upon their conscience': yet ha\e 
never had the genuine Scnpture re^elition with its leal 
evidence proposed to then consideration and the ancient 
Persians and modem Mohammedans may possibly he in 
stances of people in a situation sjmewhat like to this that 
others though thev haie had the Scriptuie laid bef>ie 
them as of Divine levdati n j t haie hid it with the sys 
tern and evidence of Chiislnnity "io interpolated the sjs 
tt,m so corrupted the evidence so blended with falte mira 
fj as to leave the mind in the utmost doubtfulness and 
uncert mty ihout the whole which may be the state of 
some thoughtful men in most of tho'io nations who liII 
themselves Chnstian and lastly that otheis have had 
Chiistianity offered to them in its genuine simplicity and 
With it5 proper evidence as persons in countnes and 
Churches of cnil and Chtistim libeity but hoiieier, 
that e\ en these persons are left in threat i^noi mce in n any 
respects and ha^e Ij m means Jyht afToi led them enough 
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(o "idti^fj tlieir curiosity but only to r t,ulate their life to 
teach them, then duty and encourage them in the careful 
discharge of it I a,y if ne WPic to upp e thi s mcwhit 
of a general trie atcouit of the degrees oi moial and 
rchgiius light aid oidc ce which weie intended t Ic 
aflorded maakind and of what has actually heen and la 
their situation in their moral and rchgious capacity there 
would be nothiDt, m all this ignonnce doubtfulness aid 
uncertainly m all these varieties and supposed disadvan 
tages of some in (.ompAr son of otheis lespectiUj, reh^ion 
out may he parilUed by mimfest analogies in the natural 
dispensations of ProTidenee at piesent ind oonsiderinj^ our 
selves merely m our moral 'apacity 

Nor is there any tiling h k g n all th wl h 

would seem to bear hard p n th m al a Im isl ti n 
nature, if we would rea \y k p n m d th t rj n 
shall be dealt equitably th nst d f f ^ tt g tl 
or explaining it away, aft tisaknld^d d 

All shadow of injustice, and mdeed all harsh appearances 
in this various economy of Providence would be lost if we 
would lieep in mind, that every meiciful allowance shall 
he made, and no more be required of an} one than what 
might have been equitablY expected of him fiom the cir 
cumstances in which he was pH od and not what might 
have been expected, had he been placed m othei circum 
stances; that is, ia Scriptuie hngiiye that eveiy man shall 
bo "accepted according to what he had not accoidmg to 
what he had not."{l) This loive^er dcth not bj aiy 
means imply, that all persons condition here is equally fd 
vantageous with respect to futurity And Piovidence s 
designing to place some in gi eater darliness with lespCLt tj 
rdi^ous knowledge, is no moic leaaon why they should not 
endeavor to get out of that darkness and others to bun" 
them out of it, than wh} i^^norant ani slo v jp il in 
(I) SLor -viii 13 
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matters of other knowledge, should not endeavor to Icarn, 
or should not be instructed. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the same wise and 
good principle, whatever it was, which disposed the Author 
of nature to make different kinds and orders of creatures, 
disposed bim, also, to place creatures of like kinds in differ- 
ent situations ; and that the same principle which disposed 
him to make creatures of different moral capacities, disposed 
him, also, to place creatures of like moral capacities in 
different religious situations; and, even, the same creatures, 
in diflerent periods of their being. And the account or 
reason of this, is, also, most probably the account why the 
constitution of things is such, ns that creatures of moral 
natures or capacities, for a considerable part of that dura- 
tion in which they are living agents, are not at all subjects 
of morality and religion; but grow up to be so, and grow 
up to be so more and more, gradually, from childhood to 
mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these 
tilings, we must be greatly in the dark, were it only that 
we know so very Jittle even of our own case. Our pr^ent 
state may possibly be the consequence of somewhat past, 
which we are wholly ignorant of; as it has a reference to 
somewhat to come, of which we know scarce any more than 
is necessary for practice. A system oi' constitution, in its 
notion, implies variety ; and so complicated a one as this 
world, very great variety. So that were revelation imiversal, 
yet, from men's different capacities of iinderstanding, from 
the different lengths of their lives, their different educations 
and other external circumstances, and from their difference 
of temper and bodily constitution, their religious situations 
would be widely different, and the disadvantage of some m 
comparison of othera, perhaps, altogether as much as at 
present. And the true account, whatever it be, why man- 
kind, or such a part of mankind, are placed in this condition 
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of ignorance, must be supposed, also, the true account of 
our fiirther ignorance, in not knowing the reasons why, or 
whence it is, that they are placed in this condition. But 
the following practical reflections may deserve the serious 
consideration of those persons, who think the circumstances 
of mankind, or their own, in the forementioned respects, a 
ground of complaint. 

1. The evidence of reli^on not appearing obvious, may 
constitute one particular part of some men's tiial in the 
lelij^ious sense; aa it gives scope for a virtiious exercise, or 
VICIOUS neglect of their ynderatanding, in examining or not 
examuung into that evidence. There seems no possible rea- 
son to be given, why we may not be in a state of moral 
probation with regard to the exercise of our understanding 
upon th -lubj ct of religion, as ive are with regard to our 
behivioi in Lommon aflairs. The former la as much a thing 
within our poK er and cioice as the latter. And, I suppose, 
it IS to be laid down for certain, that the same character, 
the same mward principle which after a man is cominced 
of the truth of religion, renders 1 m obed ent to the p ecepts 
of it would were he not tl us con inced et h m about 
an examination of it, upon ta system and ev dence be ng 
oflered to his thoughts; and that n the latter fate 1 s 
examination ■would be witl an npa t a! ty se o ness and 
solicitude pioportionable to hat hs obed e ce is n be 
formei And as inattent on negl gence t of all o is 

coicem ibout a matter of b a nat e ind n po ( c 
n hen offered to men's con drafo s Ifoeadtnt 
poni clion ol its truth, as « 1 mmo 1 dep -i tj and d sso 
lutentss as neglect of re! gious j a t ce after h co 
tion ; so, active solicitude about it, and fair, impartial consid- 
eration of its evidence beforo such conviction, is as really an 
exercise of a morally right temper, as is religious pi'actice 
after. Tiius, that religion is not intuitively true, but a matter 
of deduction and inference ; that a conviction of its truth is 
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not forced upon every one but left to be bv 'Jome collecteiJ 
■with hepdC il ittPtition to premises this as mucli constitutes 
religious piibation as muoh affords sphete scope oppor 
tmiity for ligbt and ■nrong bel avior as any ihing what 
ever does And their manner of tieatin^ this subject, 
when laid before tliem ahows what is in their lieirt and is 
in e\ertion f it 

2 It appears to be a thing as evident though it is not 
so much attended to that if upoa consideiation of leligion 
the evidenot of it should seem to any persms doubtful m 
the highdit supposable degree even this doubtful evidence 
■wdl hone^et put theia mU> a peneral it tie of jirohaiton in 
the moral and rt'liguus sense For suppose a min to he 
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sable and credible, this ought, in all i-eason, to beget a serious 
practical apprehension that it may be true. And even this 
will afford matter of exercise for religious suspense and 
deliberation, for moral resolution and self-government; be- 
cause the apprehension that religion may be true, does as 
really lay men under obligations, as a full conviction that it 
is true. It gives occasioa and motives to consider farther 
tlie important subject; to preserve attentively upon thdr 
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minds a general implicit sense that they may be under 
Divine mordl government, an awfui solicitude about religion, 
■whether natural or revealed. Such apprehension ought 
to turn men's eyes to every degree of new light which may 
be had, from whatever side it comes, and induce them to 
refnun, iu the mean time, from all immoralities, and live in 
the conscientious practice of every common virtue. Espe- 
cially are they bound to keep at the greatest distance from 
all dissolute profanencss; for this the very nature of the 
case forbids ; and to treat with highest reverence a mat- 
ter upon which their own whole interest and being, and 
the fate of nature, depend. This behavior, and an active 
endeavor to msantaiu within themselves this temper, is the 
business, the duty, and the wisdom of those persons, who 
fiomplain of the doiibtfulaess of reli^on ; is wliat they are 
under the most proper obligations to. And such behavior is 
an exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in them, that 
character, which the practice of all the several duties of 
religion, from a full conviction of its truth, is an exertion of, 
and has a tendency to improve in others — others, I say, to 
whom God has afforded such conviction. Nay, considering 
tlie infinite importance of religion, revealed as well as nat- 
ural, I think it may be said, in general, that whoever will 
weigh the matter thoroughly, may see there is not cear so 
much difference as is commonly imagined, between what 
ought in reason to he the rule of life, to those persons who 
are fully convinced of its truth, and to those who have only 
a serious doubting apprehension that it may be true, Tlieir 
hopes, and fears, and obligations, will be in various degrees ; 
hut as the subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the 
same, so the subject-matter of their obligations, what they 
are boimd to do and to refriun from, is not so very unlike. 
It is to be observed farther, that from a character of un- 
derstanding, or a situation of influence in the world, some 
persons have it in their power to do infinitely more harm or 
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i^ood by ''etting an example of profaneness and aiowea 
distegaid to all religion oi on the contrarj of a serious 
though peihaps doibting apprehensifn of its truth and 
of a leveiLnd regard to it under this doubtfulness than 
Ihey ciR do by acting well oi ill m all the common intei 
courses amon^jet manl ind Aid const,quently tl ey aia 
mist highly accountable foi i helia^ior whn,h they may 
easily foresee is jf &uch impoitance and m whioh there is 
most plunly a light and a wiong e^en admittmE; the e\i 
dence of rUigion fo he is doultfu! as is pretended 

The ground of these observations and that which ren 
ders them ju t and tiue is that doubting necessaiilj im 
plies some degiee of evidence fir that ot wlitcb we doubt 
Fot no person would be in doabt conceinmg the truth of a 
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degrees, as there are between that degree whicli is thn 
ground of doubt and demonstration. And, thougli we have 
not faculties to distinguish tliese degrees of evidence with 
any sort of exactness, yet, in proportion as they are discerned, 
they ought to influence our practice. For it is as real an 
imperfection in the moral character, not to be influenced in 
practice by a lower degree of evidence when discerned, as 
it is in the understanding, not to discern it. And as, in all 
su'ijeots which men consider, they discern the lower as ■well 
as higher degrees of evidence, proportionably to their ca- 
pacity of understanding; so, in practical subjects, they are 
influenced in practice by the lower as well as higher degrees 
of it, proportionably to their fairness and honesty. And as, 
in proportion to defects in the understanding, men are unapt 
to see lower degrees of evidence, are in danger of overlook- 
ing evidence when it is not glaring, and are easily imposed 
upon in such cases ; so, in proportion to the corniplion of 
the heart, they seem capable of satisfying themselves with 
having no regard in practice to evidence acknowledged real, 
5f it be not overbearing. From these things it must follow, 
that doubting concerning religion implies such a degree of 
v'dencefor it as, joined with the consideration, of its import 
a ce unq est onably lays men under the obligations before 
ment oned to have a dutiful regard to it in all then behai loi 
3 The difficulties in which the evidence of religion is 
ol ed wl cl some complain of, is no moie a just ground 
of compl Lt than the external circumstances of temptation 
wliich o'hers are placed in; or than difliculties m the prac- 
tice of it, after a full conviction of its truth. Temptations 
render our state a more improving state of discipline(l) than 
it would be otherwise; as they give occasion for a more 
attentive exercise of the virtuous principle, which confirms 
nnd strengthens it more than an easier or less attentive ex- 
ercise of it could. Now, speculative difficulties are, in this 
(l)Pi.rlI, Chiip.v 
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respect, of tlie very same nature with tJiese external temp- 
tations. For the evidence of religion not appearing obvious, 
is, to some persons, a temptation to reject it, ■without any 
consideration at all; aad, therefore, requires such an atten- 
tive exercise of the virtuous principle, seriously to consider 
that evidence, as there would be no occasion for, but for 
such temptation. And the supposed doubtfulness of its 
evidence, after it has been in some sort considered, affords 
opportunity to an unfair mind, of explaining away, and de- 
ceitfully liiding from itself, that evidence which it might 
see: and, also, for men's encouraging themselves in vice, 
from hopes of impunity, though they do clearly see thus 
much, at least, tliat these hopes are uncertain: in like man- 
ner as the common temptation to many instances of folly, 
which end in temporal infamy and ruin, is the ground for 
hope of not being detected, and of escaping with impunity ; 
that is, the doubtfulness of the proof beforehand, that such 
foolish behavior will thus end in infamy and ruin. On the 
contrary, supposed doubtfuln^a in tlie evidence of religion 
calls for a more careful and attentive exercise of the virtuous 
principle, in fairly yielding themselves up to the proper 
influence of any real evidence, though doubtful; and in 
practicing conscientiously all virtue, though under some un- 
certainty, whether the government in the universe may not 
possibly be such, as that vice may escape with impunity. 
And, in general, temptation, meaning by this word the les- 
ser allurements to wrong, and difEculties in the dischai^ of 
our duty, as well as the greater ones — temptation, I say, as 
such, and of every kind and degree, as it calis forth some 
virtuous efforts, additional to what would otherwise have 
been wanting, cannot hut be an additional discipline and 
improvement of virtue, as well as probation of it, in the 
other senses of that word.{l) So that the very same ac- 
count is to be given, why the evidence of religion should bu 

(1) Piift I, Chtp. iT, and pages 136, 137. 
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left in such a maimer, as to reqiiife, ia some, an attentive, so- 
licitous, perhaps painful, exercise of their understanding about 
it ; as wliy others should be placed in such circumstances as 
that the practice of its common duties, after a full convic- 
tion of the truth of it, should require attention, sohcitude, 
and pains: or, why appearing doubtfulness should be per- 
mitted to afford matter of temptation to some; as why 
external difficulties and allurements should be permitted to 
afford matter of temptation to others. The same account 
also is to be given, why some should be esercised with 
temptations of both these kinds, as why others should be 
exercised with the latter in such very high degrees, as some 
have been, particularly as the primitive Christians were. 

Nor does there appear any absurdity in supposing, that 
the speculative difficulties in which the evidence of religion 
is involved, may make even the principal part of some per- 
sons' trial. For, as the chief temptations of the generality 
of the world, are, the ordinary motives to injustice or unre- 
strained pleasure ; or to live in the neglect of religion, from 
tliat frame of mind, which renders many persons almost 
■without feeling as to any thing distant, or which is not the 
object of their senses ; so there are other persona without 
tljis shallowness of temper, persons of a deeper sense as to 
what is invisible and future, who not only see, but hare a 
general practical feeling that what is to come will be pre 
sent, and that things are not less reil foi theff not being the 
objects of sense ; and who, from then natural constitution of 
body and of temper, and from then external conditi n miy 
have small temptations to behave ill small dilliculfy m be 
having well, in the common course of life Now when these 
latter persons have a distinct, full coniiction of the truth of 
religion, without any possible doubts oi difficulties the piac 
tice of it is to them unavoidable, unless they will do a constant 
violence to their own minds; and religion is scarce any mora 
a discipline to them, than it is fo creatures in a state of pcr- 
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frotion ^et these pertons may possibly stand in need of 
moral di«i-iplme and exercise, in a higher degree, tlian they 
■would have bj such in easy piacticp of religion. Or it 
may be requisite for ieasons unknown to us, that they 
should give {.fine further manifest£ition(l) what is their 
moi'tl clijiietei to the creation of God, thiin such a prac- 
tice of it would be. Thus, in the great variety of religioua 
situations in which men are placed, what coiKtitutes, what 
chiefly and peculiarly constitutes the probation, in all senses, 
of some persons, may be the difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved ; and their piincipal and distingiushed 
trial may be, how they will behave under and with respect 
to these difficulties. Circumstances in men's situation in 
their temporal capacity, analogous in good measure to thb, 
respecting religion, are to be observed. We find some per- 
sons are placed in such a situation in the world, as that their 
chief dilficulty, with regard to conduct, is not the doing 
what is prudent when it is known; for this, in numberless 
.8 easy as the contraiy but to some, the principal 
i, recollection, and being upon their guard against 
deceits — the deceits, suppose, of those about them ; ngmnst 
false appearances of reason and prudence. To persons in 
some situations, the principal exerLise, with respect fo con- 
duct, is attention, in oi-der to infoim themselves what is pro- 
per — what is really the reasonable and prudent part to act. 

But, as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, that men's 
dissatisfaction, with the evidence of religion, is not owing to 
their neglects or prejudices, it must be added, on the other 
hand, in all common reason, and as what the truth of the 
case plamly requires should be added, that such dissatisfac- 
tion possibly may be owing to those, possibly may be men's 
own fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set themselves 

heartily, and in earnest, to be informed in religion ; if there 

(l)PagBa 136, 137. 
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lire asij, who secretly wish it may not prove true, and are 
less attentive to evidence than to difficulties, and more to 
objections than to what i*! said in answer to them; these 
persona will scaicp lie thought in a liltely way of seeing the 
evidence of rebgion though it were most certainly true, and 
capable of heiua; e^ei so fully proved, If any accustom 
themselves to consider this subject usually in the way of 
mirth and sport; if they attend to forms and representations, 
and inadequate manners of espression, instead of the real 
tilings intended by them, (for signs often can be no more than 
inadequately expressive of the things signified;) or if they 
substitute human errora in the room of divine truth ; why 
may not all, or any of these things, hinder some men, from 
seeing tiiat evidence which really is seen by others; as a 
like turn of mind, with respect to matters of common specu- 
lation, and practice, does, we find by experience, hinder tiiem 
from attidning that knowledge and right understanding, in 
matters of common speculation and practice, which more fair 
and attenUve minds attain to ? And the effect will be the 
same, whether their neglect of seriously considering the 
cridence of religion, and their indirect behavior with regard 
to it, proceed from niei-e carelessness, or from the grosser 
vices ; or whether it be owing to this, that forms, and figura- 
tive manners of expression, as well as errors, administer oc- 
casions of ridicule, when the tilings intended, and the tmth 
itself, would not. Men may indulge a ludicrous turn so far, 
as to lose all sense of conduct and prudence in worldly af- 
faire, and even, as it seems, to impair their faculty of reason. 
And in general, levity, carelessness, passion and prejudice, 
do binder us from being rightly informed, with respect to 
common things; and theywsay, in lilte manner, and perhaps 
in some farther Providential manner, with respect to moral 
and reli^oua subjects, may hinder evidence from being laid 
before us, and from being seen when it is. The Scripture(l) 

tl)Daii.xll,10: aeaaiso Isa. xxU, 13, 14; Maft. vi, a3,and si, 35, 
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does declare, "that every one shall not under'it.ind " And 
it makes no difference by what Providentnl condui-t tliia 
comes to pass; whether tlie evidence ot Chiiitiawt) wdB, 
originally and with design, put and left so, as that those 
who are desirous of evading moral obligationsj should not 
see it, and that honest-minded persona should, or whetlset 
it comes to pass by any other means. 

Farther, tlie general proof of natnral religion and of 
Christianity, does, I think, lie level to common men ; even 
those, the greatest part of whose time, from childhood to 
old age, is taken up with providing, for themselves and their 
families, the common conveniences, perhaps necessaries of 
life — those, I mean, of tliis rank, who ever think at all of 
asking after proof, or attending to it. Common men, were 
they as much in earnest about reli^on as about their 
temporal affairs, are capable of being convinced upon real 
evidence, that tliere is a God who governs the world; and 
they feel themselves to he of a moral nature, and account- 
aile creatures. And as Christianity entirely falls in with 
this their natural sense of things, so they are capable, not 
only of being persuaded, but of being made to see, that 
there is evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of it, 
and many appearing completions of prophecy. But though 
this proof is real and conclusive, yet it is liable to objections, 
and may be run up into difficulties ; which, however, persons 
who are capable, not only of talking of, but of really seeing, 
are capable also of seemg through ; that is, not of clearing 

and xii[, 11, 13; John iil, 19, and v, 44; 1 Cor. ii, 14, and 3 Cof. 
iv, 4 ; 2 Tim. iii, 13 ; and Uiat affectionate, aa well as Bnthorltative 
admonition, eo yery many limes Incalcated, " He that lialh ears to 
hear, let him hom'." Grotius saw so strongly tlie thing inlendeo ill 
tliaso and other passages of Scripture of the like sense, as to say, thai 
the proof given ns of Christianity was less than il might have besii, 
for this very purpose r Ut ila eenaa BmugelU langman lapia fss'-l 
Lydiaead quern ingenin s'lnnMia explorarenltir. DeVer. R. C. 1,1b. ii, 
toward the end. 
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of weight, upon, the word of those from whom they received 
them, or, by often retailiog of them, come to see, or fancy 
they see, them to bo of weight, will not prepEu-e themselves 
for such an examination, with a competent degree of knowl- 
edge; or will not give that time and attention to the sub- 
ject, which, from the nature of it, is necessaiy for attuning 
such information: in this case, they must remain in doubt- 
fulness, ignorance or error; in the same way as they must, 
with regard to common sciences, and matters of common 
life, if they neglect the necessary means of being informed 
in them. 

But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a prince or 
common master were to send directions to a servant, he 
would take care, that they should always bear the certain 
marks who they came from, and that their sense should be 
always plain; so as that there should be no possible doubt, 
if he could help it, concerning the authority or meaning of 
them. Kow, tlie proper answer to all this kind of objec- 
tions is, that wherever the fallacy lies, it is even certain we 
cannot argaa tlius with respect to Him who is the governor 
of the world ; and, particularly, that he does not afford us 
such information, with respect to our temporal afiairs and 
interests, as experience abundantly shows. However, there 
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is a fiill answer to tliis objection, from the very nature of 
religion. For, the reason why a prince would give hia 
<li:ectiona in this plain manner, is, that lie absolutely desires 
such an external action should be done, without concerning 
himself with the motive or principle upon which it is done; 
that is, he regards only the external event, or the thing's 
being done, and not at all, properly speaking, the doing of 
it, or the action. Whereas, the whole of morality and relig- 
ion consisting merely in action iiaelf, there is no sort of par- 
allel between the cases. But if the piince be supposed to 
regard only the action, that is, only to desu-e to exercise, 
or in any sense prove, tlie understanding or loyalty of a 
servant he woidd not always jjive his orders in such a plain 

anne It n y be p pe to add tl t tl e 11 of God 
re pect ng no al tj d ei ^ on n ay bf co d ed e ther 
as bsol te o as only cond t onal If t be absolute t 
can only be 1 us tl at we I ould act vi tuously n s ch 
^ e c cum (an cs not tl t we should be b o gl t to act 
so, by his changnig of our ciicumstances. And if Gods 
will be thus absolute, then it is in our power, in the highest 
and strictest sense, to do or to contradict his will ; which is 
a most weighty consideration. Or his will may be consid- 
ered only as conditional — that if we act so and so, we shall 
he rewarded; tf otherwise, punished: of which conditional 
will of the Author of nature, the whole constitution of it 
affords most certain instances. 

Upon tiie whoie, that we are in a state of religion 
necessarily implies, that we are in a state of probation; 
and the credibility of our being at all in such a state being 
admitted, there seems no peculiar difficulty in supposing 
our probation to be, just as it is, in those respects which 
are above objected agfunst. There seems no pretense, from 
ihe reason of the thing, to say, that the trial cannot equitably 
be any tiling, but whether persons will act suitably to cer- 
tain inforra;ttion, or such as admits no room for doubt; pii 
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as tliat there eau be no danger of miscarriage, but either 
from their not attending to what they certainly know, or 
from overhearing passion hurrying them on to act contrary 
(o it. For, since ignorance and doubt afford scope for pro- 
bati<;n in all senses, as really as intuilave conviction or cer- 
tainty, and since the two former are to he put to the sama 
account as difficulties in practice, men's moral probation 
may, also, he, whether tliey will take due care to inform 
tlieraselves by impartial consideration, and, aftenvaids, 
whether they will act as the case requires, upon the evi- 
dence which they have, however doubtful. And this, we 
find by experieibce, is frequently our prohation,(l) in our 
temporal capacity. For the information which we want, 
with regard to our worldly interests, is by no means always 
given us of coui-se, without any care of our own. And we 
are greatly liable to self-deceit from inward, secret preju- 
dices, and, also, to the deceits of others. So tliat to be able 
to judge what is t!ie prudent part, often requires much and 
and difficult consideration. Then, after we have judged 
the very best we can, the evidence upon, which we must 
act, if we ivill live and act at all, is perpetually doubtful to a 
very high degree. And the constitution and course of the 
world in fact is such, as that want of impartial considera- 
tion what we have to do, and venturing upon extravagant 
courses, because it is doubtful what will he the consequence, 
are often naturally, that is, Providentially, altogether as fatal, 
as misconduct occasioned by heedless inattention to what wo 
certainly know, or disregarding it from overhearing passion. 
SeveraJ of the observations here made may well seera 
strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good men. But if 
the persons for whose sake they are made, think so — per- 
sons who object as above, and throw off all regard to i-elig- 
ion under pretense of want of evidence, I desire them to 
consider again, wliether their thinking so, bo owing to any 
(l)PaSoa73, 953, &a. 
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CIHAP. VII. J 75VIDHNCE roil CHRISTIANITY. 

ClIAPTEU Til. 

OF THS PAttTICULAa BVIDENOB 1 

T E preaun ptions against revelation, and objections against 
( e j,e en 1 s heme of Christianity, and particular things re- 
L t Hjj to t bL g removed, there remains to he considered, 
vl at po t ve e idence we have for the truth of it; chiefly 
order to see what the analogy of nature swggesfa with 
re^ rd t tl at evidence, and the objections against it; or to 
see what is, and is allowed to be, the plain natural rule of 
judgment and of action, in our temporal concerns, in cases 
where we have the same land of evidence, and the same Mad 
of objections against it, that we have in the case before us. 
Now, in the evidence of Christianity, there seem to bo 
several things of great weight, not reducible to the head, 
either of roiracles, or the compJetion of prophecy, in the 
common acceptation of the words. But these two are its 
direct and fundamental proofs; and those other things, 
however considerable they are, yet ought never to he urged 
apart from its direct proofs, but always to be joined with 
them. Thus, the evidence of Christianity will be a long 
series of things, reaching, as if. seems, from the beginnbg 
of the world to the present time, of great variety and com- 
pass, taking in both the direct, and, a!so, the collateral 
proofs, and making up, all of them together, one argument ; 
the conviction arising from which kind of proof may be 
compared to what they call the effect in arcliitecture or other 
woiks of arf ; a result from a gi'eat number of things so 
and so disposied, and taken into one view. I shall, there- 
fore, first, make some observations relating to miracles, and 
the appe<iring completions of prophecy ; and consider what 
analogy suggests, in answer to the objections brought agiiinst 
this evidence. And, secondly, I shall endeavor to give 
some account of the gcociTtl argument now mentioned. 
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consisting Ixith of the direct and collateral evidence, con 
sidered as making up one ailment; tliis being the land of 
rroof upon which we determine most questions of difficulty 
concerning common facts, alledged to have happened, or 
seeming likely to happen ; especially questions relating to 
conduct. 

First, I shall make some observations upon the direct 
proof of Christianity from miracles and prophecy, and upon 
the objections alledged agfunst it. 

I. Now, the following observations, relating to the his- 
torica] evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of Chris- 
tianity, appear to be of great weight. 

1. The Old Testament affiirds ns the same historical 
evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the prophets, as 
of the common civil history of Moses sind the kings of 
Israel ; or, as of the affairs of the Jewish nation. And the 
Gospels and the Acts afford us the same historical evidence 
of the miracles of Christ and the apostles, as of the com- 
mon matters related in them. This, indeed, could not liavo 
been affirmed by any reasonable man, if the authors of these 
books, like many other historians, had appeared to make an 
entertaining manner of writing their aim ; though they had 
interspersed miracles in their works, at proper distances, 
and iipon proper occasions. These might have animated a 
dull relation, amused the reader, and engaged his atten- 
tion. And the same account would naturally have been 
given of them, as of the speeches and descriptions of such 
autJiors; the same account, in a manner, as is to be given, 
why the poets make use of wonders and prodigies. But 
the facts, both miraculous and natural, in Scripture, are 
related in plain, unadorned narratives; and both of them 
appear, in all respects, to stand upon the same foot of 
historical pvidenoe. Farther, some parts of Scripture, con- 
taining an account of miracles fully suificient to prove thfl 
truth of ChrisUanity, are quoted as genuine, from the age 
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in which they are said to be written, down to the present: 
and no other parts of them, material in the present question, 
are omitted to be, quoted in such mannei', as to afford any 
sort of proof of their not being genuine. And, as com- 
mon history, when called in question in any instance, may 
often he greatly confirmed by cotemporary or subsequent 
events more kaown and ackuowledged, and as the common 
Scripture history, like many others, is thus confirmed, so, like- 
wise, is the miraculous history of it, not only in parficular in- 
stances, hut in general. For, the establishment of the Jewish 
and Christian religions, which were events cotemporary with 
the miracles related to be wrought in attestation of both, or 
subsequent to them, these events are just what we should 
have expected, upon supposition such miracles were really 
wrought to attest the truth of those religions. These mira- 
cles are a satisfactory account of those events; of which 
no other satisfactory account can be given, nor any account 
at all, hut what is imaginary merely and invented. It is to 
be added, that the most obvious, the most easy and direct 
aecount of this history, how it came to be written and to 
be received in the world, as a true history, is, that it really 
is so; nor can any other account of it be easy and direct. 
Now, though an account, not at all obvious, but very far- 
fetched and indirect, may indeed be, and often is, the true 
account of a matter; yet, it cannot be adreitted on the 
authority of its being asserted. Mere guess, supposition, 
and possibility, when opposed to historical evidence, prove 
nothing, but that historical evidence ia not demonstrative. 

Now, the just consequence from al! this, I think, is, that 
ihc Scripture history, in general, is to be admitted as an 
authentic genuine history, tiD somewhat positive be alledged 
sufficient to invalidate it. But no man will deny the conse- 
quence to be, that it cannot he rejected, or thrown by as 
of no authority, till it can be proved to bo of none ; even 
Uiough the evidence now mentioned for its authority were 
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inciedibihtj m the ihings lehted or inconsistence in the 
generaj turn of the history, would piove it to be of no 
authoiity But ance upon the ii{,e of the imtter upon t 
firsit and j^pnpiid view the appeaiince is that it i-i ai 
mthfcntie history it cannot be determined to be fictitiona 
without some pioct that it i"" so And the fcllowing obser 
vations «i support of these and coincident with tliem ■ndl 
greatly confiim the historical evidence foi the truth of 
ChiiBtianity 

2 The Epi^tlfs of St Paul tiom the natuie jf epistolaiy 
■wilting and mireo^er irom eMeial of them b«ing written, 
t t p ti nl p b t t CI lies ciiry in them 

desftl bgg byd what can he in a 

m h t n 1 rr t 1 ft t tli w Id it Urge This 
d J d w U tl t wl h tl V 1 ve in common with 

th est f tl N w T tam t t to leaye so mueli 

yptil pt f dyg their genuineness, 
coddTS d ymtt fftorof criticism — I 

say pa t J ptnsf d j g i becaiise any single 
f t f 1 Id and h t q ty may have general 
ti6(isd tfth y nature of human 

ffau d h min testm y Th is also, to be men- 
t ed d t t d p t daJ d of the genuineness 
f th p tl 1 fly f d t 1 tl first to the Corin- 
th ik f t[ TO hit quoted by Clemens 
Jioia p tl fl totl tChurch.(l) Now, 
b ] tl ft d I f f Ch ist ity, detached from 
11 th lb I tl k tl f weight, and, also, a 
p f f t d 1 d J lia to ts,elf. For, 

I (1 m th tl d 1 th t I eceived the Gospel 

g 1 d th 1 1 t f tl mmunion in partie- 

ula t f m th t t th p tl ir jointly togetlier 

(1) Cleni. Rom., Ep. i, c. 41. 
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with tliem, but alone from Chiist limself ; whom Le declares, 
likewise, conformably to the bistoi-y m the Acta, that he 
saw after his ascension, (l) So that the testimony of St. 
Paul is to be considered, as detached from that of the rest 
of the apostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued with a power 
of working miracles, as what was publicly Itnown to those 
very people, speaks of fiequent and great variety of mii'ac- 
aloub gifts, as then subsisting in those very Chuiches to 
which he was wilting, which be was leproMng for sevei'al 
irregularities, and whcie he had per&ona! opposers: he 
mentions these giffs incidentally, in the most easy manner, 
and without eftort by way of reproof to those who had 
th m f th md t t tl to d b> w y f depre- 

t th mp i It I hort, he 

p k t tl CI I f Ik 1 p wers, in 

th m 1 1 p k t th f a thing, 

wl 1 w f 1 d m 1 k w mmon ti, 

tie both as my thmo- in th' world {") And thr -le hT,th 
b b d by 1 p 1) y d 

bl tbi g 

S It Jv wl d d 1 f I f t th t CI t ty 

ft d t if t tl w Id and d m d d to b d 

p th 11 ^ t th t as b 1 !d p k 

p n th J. t f mu- 1 p bl ly Wl 1 1 t tt t 

tl 1 tl f t m h i th t t wa. t 11) 

d bj g t mb th t y a^, d up th 

p f ss I b 1 f t tl 1 ty f tl m 1 Ad 

C5ii t mty Id tl d p t f th Old 1 t 
m nt ms 1 t g h d by thi f m 11 th hg 
I mean, that tliis does not appear to be the case with regard 
lo any other; for, surely, it will not he supposed to lie upon 

(1) Gal. i; 1 Cor. xi, 93, &o.! 1 Cor. xv, 8. 

(3) Rom. XV, 19; 1 Coc. xii, 8, 0, 10—28, &,c., and xiii, 1, 3, 8, 
Kiiil tho whole of chapter xLv; 2 Cor. xii, 12, 13; Gnl. iii, 2, 5. 
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any person, to prove, by positive historical evidence, tliat it 
■was not. It does in no sort appear that MakommGdanism 
was first received in the world upon the foot of supposed 
niiraclea,(l) that is, public ones: for, as revelation is itsolf 
miraculous, all pretense to it must necessarily imply some 
pretense of miracles. And it is a known fact, that it was 
immediately, at the very first, propagaoed by other means. 
And as particular institutions, whether m paganism or Po- 
pery, said to be confirmed by miracles after those institutions 
had obtained, are not to the purpose, so, were there what 
might be called historical proof, that, any of them were 
introduced by a supposed Divine command, believed to be 
attested by miracles, these would not be in anywise parallel. 
For single things of this sort are easy to be accormted for, 
after parties are formed, and have power in their hands, and 
the leaders of them are in veneration with the multitude, 
and political inteveafs are blended with religious claims and 
religious distinctions. But before any thing of this kind, for 
a few persons, and those of the lowest rank, all at once to 
bring over such numbers to a new religion, and get it to 
be recdved upon the particular evidence of miracles ; this 
is quite another thing. And I think it will be allowed by 
any fiur adversary, that the fact now mentioned, taking in 
all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to the Chiistian relig- 
ion. However, the fact itself is allowed, that Christianity 
fybiained, that is, was professed to be received in the world, 
upon the belief of miracles, immediately in the i^e in which 
it is said those miracles were wrought ; or that this is what 
its first converts would have alledged, as the reason for their 
embracing it. Now, certably it is not to be supposed, that 
such numbers of men, in the most distant parts of the world, 
should forsake the religion of their country, in which tliey 
had been educated; separate themselves from their friends, 
particularly in their festival shows and solemnities, to wliich 
(1) See the Koran, Chap, xiii, and Chap. xvii. 
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that the generality of the first con t to Chnsti mty t 
have believed them ; that as, by b g Chn t ns tl y 

declared to the world they irere sat fi 1 f tl t th f 
those miracles, so this declamt t b d t d 

And this their testimony is the sa k d f d f 

those miracles, as if they had put t wi t and th 
■writings had come down to us. A 1 t is 1 vid n 
because it is of facts, which they Id p ty d full 
opportmiity to inform themselves f It ) di t t 

from the direct or express historical vid tl 1 t is f 

the same kind; and it would be 1! d t I d t t 
all oases. For, were a fact exp I 1 ted by 
more ancient historians, and disp t d ft ages th t 
this fact is acknowledged to hav b b I d by g t 
numbers of the age in which the hist y t was d 

would be allowed an additional p ff hftqt 
distinct from the express testimo y f tl histo Tl 

credulity of mankind is acknowledg d d th p 

of nianldnd ought to he acknowled d to d tJ b k 

wardness even to believe, and gre t 1 11 1 p t wl t 
makes against their interest. And t m ist p -t 1 ly b 
remembered, that education and p j d d tl tj 

were. against Christianity, in the ag I m j 1 f S 
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that the immediate conversion, of such numbers, is a rou] 
presumption of somewhat more tlian human in this matter — 
I say, presumption, for it is alledged as a proof, alone and 
by itself. Nor need any one of the things mentioned in this 
chapter he considered as a proof by itself ; and yiit all of 
them together may be one of the strongest.(l) 

Upon the whole, as there is large historical evidence, both 

direct and circumstantial, of miracles wrought in attestation 

of Christianity, collected by those who have writ upon the 

subject it lies upon unbelievers to •show why this evidence 

nttb dtd Ihwyfpiiig Ilkjt 

d wl t J wl yr te d f f 1 t lly 
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to g p th 1 f th m t dl f lb mi^ bl 
Btt t yl towltirp th bjt is 

b It f T ly r m t d 

t hbt p Ift Add Ittmy 

p f f thus t pni f y r tall 

yet, it is allowed, in all other cases, to be a proof of facts. 
And a persoa's laying down his life in attestation of facts or 
of opinions, is the strongest proof of his believing them. 
And if the apostles and their cotemporaries did believe the 
facts, in attestation of which they exposed themselves to 
suEferings and death, this their belief, or rather knowledge, 
must be a proof of those facts; for they were such as camii 
(1) Page 2S7, &c 
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Wider the observation of their senses. And tliough it is not 
of eqiial ive%lit, yet it is of weight, that the martyrs of the 
next age, notwithstanding they were not eye-witnesses of 
those facts, as were the apostles and their ootemporaiies, had, 
however, full opportunity to inform themselves, whether 
they were true or not, and gave equal proof of their heliev- 
mg them to he true. 

But enthusiasm, it is ssud, greatly weakens the evidence 
of testimony even for facts, in matters relating to rehgion; 
some seem to think, it totally and absolutely destroys the 
evidence of testimony upon this subject. And, indeed, the 
powers of enthusiasm, and of diseases, too, which operate in 
a like manner, are very wondcrfid in particular instances. 
But if great numbers of men, not appearing in any peculiar 
degree weak, nor under any peculiar suspicion of neghgence, 
affirm that they saw and heard such things plainly ivith 
their eyes and their ears, and are admitted to be in earnest, 
such testimony is evidence of the strongest kind we can have 
for any matter of fact. Yet, possibly it may be overcome, 
strong as it is, by incredibility in the things thus attested, or 
by contrary testimony. And In au instance where one 
thought it was so overcome, it might be just to consider, 
how far such evidence could be accounted for by enthu- 
siasm ; for it seems as if no other ima^nable account were 
to be given of it. But tJU such incredibility he shoivn, or 
contrary testimony produced, it cannot siu-ely he expected, 
that so far-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an account of 
Buch testimony, as that of enthusiasm must he — an account 
60 strange, that the generality of manldnd can scarce be 
made to imderstand what is meant by it — it cannot, I say, 
be expected, that such account will be admitted of such 
evidence, when there is this direct, easy, and obvious account 
of it, that people really saw and heard a thing not incredible, 
whicJi Oiey afHi'm sincerely, and with ful! assurance, they 
did see and Iieai\ Granting, then, that enthusiasm is not 
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(btiictlj '.pp kiBg:) an. abamd Int i possible acco iit of 
sui.Ii teslmionj it is ni-inifest that the very mention of it 
goes upoa the previous supposition thit the things st at 
tested aie mciedible And therefore need not be conside ed 
tiH they ire shown to be so Much less need it be urn 
sideied aft«r the (.ontnry Las been proved And I thinl 
it his been prm d to full s\ti fiction that theie is no 
noredibility in a revelation in geneiil or in such a one na 
the Chnstnn in pnrticulai However is religion la bup 
posLd I eeulnrlj hible to enthusitisni it may jmi I e ob 
served that prejudiLts almost without numhei and without 
name lomance affectation humor a de ire to fo^ ^e 
attention or (o surpiise the pirty si mt custom little com 
petition'' unaccountable hlungs and dishkinj^s — these influ 
ence men stiongly m common matters ^nd as thc-w 
prejudices lie often scarce known or lefleoted upon >y tho 
persons themsehes who ire mfluenced bj them they a e to 
be cons-dered is mfluences of a like kmd to intliusiasm 
Tet human testimonj in eomn on n itters is n-itu a!lj ind 
justly believed lot vithstandi i^ 

It IS intimated firtliei la a more refined nay of obsem 
tion, that though it should be proved, that the apostles and 
first Christians could not in some respects, be deceived 
themselves, and, in other respects, cannot be thought to 
have intended to impose upon the world, yet, it will not 
follow, that their general testimony is to be believed, though 
truly handed down to us ; because they might still in part, 
that is, in other respects, be deceived themselves, and in 
part also designedly impose upon others; which, it is added, 
is a thing very credible, from that mixture of real enthusbsm, 
and real knavery, to be met with in the same characters. 
And, I must confess, I think the matter of fact contained in 
this obs-jrvation upon mankind, is not to be denied ; and that 
somewhat very much akin to it, is off^n supposed in Scrip- 
ture as a veiy common case, and most severely reproved. 
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But it were to have been expected, that persons capable of 
applying this observation as apphcd in the objection, might 
also frequently have met with the like mixed character, in 
instances where religion was quite out of the case. The 
thing plainly is, that mankind are naturally endued with 
reason, or a capacity of distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood; and as naturally they are endued with veracity, 
or a regard to truth in what they say : but from many occa- 
sions, they are liable to be prejudiced, and biased, and de- 
ceived themselves, and capable of intending to deceive oth- 
ers, in every different degree ; insomuch that, as we are 
alt liable to be deceived by prejudice, so, likewise, it seems 
to be not an luicommon thing, for persons, who, from their 
regard to tnith, would not invent a lie entirely without any 
foundation at all, to propagate it with heightening circum- 
stances, after it is once invented and set agoing. And oth- 
ers, though they would not 2"'op'>9<''i^ f lie, yet, which is a 
lower degree of falsehood, will let it pass without contra- 
diction, But, notwithstanding all this, human testimony 
remains still a natural ground of assent ; and this assent, a 
natural principle of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has happened, the 
fact is, that mankind have, in different ages, been strangely 
deluded with pretenses to miracles and wonders. But it is, 
by no means, to be admitted, that they have been oftener, 
or are at all more liable to be deceived by these pretenses, 
than by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable degree of 
historical evidence for miracles, which arc, on all hands, ac- 
knowledged to be fabulous. But suppose there were even tlie 
like historical evidence for these, to what there i:^ for those 
alledged in proof of Christianity, which yet is in nowise 
allowed; but suppose this; the consequence would not be, 
that the evidence of the latter is not to he admitted. Nor 
ia tliere a man in the world, who, in common cases, would 
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criJUilade tlius. For what would such a couclusion really 
amount to but this, that evidence, confuted by contraiy evi- 
dence, or any way overbalanced, destroys the credihility 
of other evidence, neither confuted nor overhalanced ? To 
argue, that because there is, if there were, like evidence 
from testimony, for miracles acknowledged false, as for 
those in attestation of Christianity, therefore, the evidence 
in the latter case is not to he credited; this is the same as 
to argue, that if two men of eqiially good reputation had 
givea evidence in different cases no way connected, and 
one of them had been convicted of perjury, this confuted 
the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole then the general observation that hu- 
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indolently to say, that there are so many principles, from 
whence men are liable to be deceived themselves and dis- 
posed to deceive others, especially in matters of religion, 
that one knows not what to beheve. And it is surprising 
persons can help reflecting, that this very manner of speak- 
ing supposes, they are not satisfied that there is nothing in 
the evidence, of which they speak thus; or that they can 
avoid observing, if they do make this reflection, that it is, 
on snch a subject, a, very material one.(l) 

And over against all these objections, is to be set the im- 
portance of Christianity, as what must have engaged the 
attention of its first converts, so as to have rendered them 
less liable to be deceived from carelessness, than they wonld 
in common matters ; and, likewise, the strong obligations to 
Teracity, which their religion laid them under : so that the 
first and most obvious presumption is, that they coidd not 
be deceived themselves, nor deceive others. And this pro- 
sumption, in this degree, is pecidiar to the testimony we 
have been considering-. 

In argument, assertions are nothing in themselves, and 
have an air of positiveness, which sometimes is not very 
easy ; yet they are necessaiy, and necessaiy to be repeated, 
in order to connect a discourse, and distinctly to lay before 
the view of the reader what is proposed to be proved, and 
what is left as proved. Now, the conclusion from the fore- 
going observations is, I think, beyond all doubt, tins: that 
unbelievers must be forced to admit the external evidence 
for Christianity, that is, the proof of miracles wrought to 
attest it, to be of real weight and very considerable ; though 
they cannot allow it to be sufficient to convince them of the 
reality of those miracles. And as they must, in all reason, 
admit this, so it seems to me, that, upon consideration, they 
would, in fact, admit it; those of them, I mean, who know 
any thing at nil of the matter: in like miiuner, as persons, 
(1) See the foregoing Chapter 
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in many cases, own, they see strong evidence from tesfi- 
mony, far the truth of things, which yet they cannot be 
convinced are true — cases, suppose, where there is con- 
trary testimony, or things which they thiali, whetlier with 
or without reason, to be incredible. But there is no testi- 
mony contrary to that which we have been considering; 
and it has been fully proved, that there is no iacredibility in 
Christianity in general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from prophecy, I 
shall only make some few general observations, which are 
suggested by the analogy of nature; that is, by the ac- 
knowledged natural rules of judging in common matters, 
concerning evidence of a like kind to this from prophecy. 

1, The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part of a 
prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate the proof of 
foreaght, arising from the appearing completion of those 
other parts which are understood. For the case is evi- 
dently the same, as if those parts, which are not nnder- 
stood, were lost, or not written t 11 w tt 
unknown tongue. Whether this b rv t be rom nly 
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t! y ppl dbyCb ti and th f f t > p 
posed, that, if they meant any thing they WPie intended of 
other events imltnown to us and not of these at ill 

Now, there aie two ticds of ■uriting which heai 1 great 
resemblance to prophecy, with re<ipect to the matter before 
lis; the mythological and the satincal wlieie the fatire is, 
to a certain degree, concealed And a man might be ns- 
sured, that he understood what in author intended by a 
fiible or parable, related without any apphcati n or moral, 
merely from seeing it to be e iail> capillc if such ipplica- 
lion, and lliat such a mori! n ^ht nnfm ill^ ] <• deduced 
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from it. And he might he fully assured, that such persons 
and events were intended in a sstiriLai writing merely fiom 
its bei g ipplicihle to them And agree'ihle to the Idst 
ol servation he might he m a ^ood measuie satisfied of tt, 
though he ■(leie not enough informed in afiaiis oi in the 
stoiy of such per ons to understand half the sati e For, 
his satisfaction that he understood the meaning the intended 
meamng of these wntings ivould he gieater or less m pro 
poition IS he saw the gtncjal turn of them to be capable 
of &uch applioition uid in propoition to the number of 
paitacular things capabk ot it And thus if i long senes 
of piopliecy i& apphcable to the present state of the Church 
and to the po!itn,il situations of the imgdoms of the world 
some thjusand jeais after these prophecies were delneied 
and a loie; senes of prophecy dehveied befoie the coming 
of Chnat is applicable to him these things aie m them 
sches a pioof that the piophetic historj wv, intended of 
him and of those events in propoition as the geneial turn 
of it IS capable of such application and to the number and 
variety of paiticular prophecies capable of it And though 
in all just way of consideiation the appeanng completion 
of piophccies is to be illoned to be thus explanatory of 
and ti deteimine their meaning jet it is to be ieinemi"ered 
farther thit the ancient Jews apphed the prophecies ti a 
MesBiah before his coming in mucli the same mannpi as 
Chiistians do now and that the primitive Ghnstians inter 
pieted the piophecies respecting the state of the Cliuich 
an 1 of the iroild in the !ast age'- m the sense which the 
event ^pems to eonfitm and verify And from these things 
it may be made ajpear 

8 That the showinjf even to a high piobahihty if that 
could be that the prophets thought of some othei events in 
such and such predictions and not those it all which Chus 
tian-5 alledj^p to brfcompletijns of those predictions, oi that 
such and bucli pi'iphecies are capable of being applied to 
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other events than those to whicli Christians apply them — 
that this -would not confute or destroy the force of the argu- 
ment from prophecy, even with regard to those very in- 
stances. For, observe how this matter rcaliy is. If one 
knew such a person to be the sole author of such a hook, 
and was certainly assured, or satisfied to any degree, that 
one knew the wliole of what he intended in it, one should 
he assured or- satisfied to sucli a degree that one knew 
the whole meaning of that hook ; for the meaning of a 
book is nothing but the meaning of the author. But if one 
knew a person to have compiled a book out of memoirs, 
which he received from another, of vastly superior knowl- 
edge in the suhject of it, especially if it were a book full 
of great intricacies and difficulties, it would in nowise follow, 
that one knew the whole meaning of tjie book, from know- 
ing the whole meaning of the compiler; for the original 
memoirs, that is, the author of them, might have, and there 
would be no degree of presumption, in many cases, against 
supposing him to have, some farther meaning than the com- 
pd w T y tl tl t tl S pt IT d tl tl ga 

t 1 tl 1 tl f rth m ^ 

th th p r« fh 1 1 1 d 1 li t t i. 
w t th m d fly say g tl t th p 

tl Tg 1 p p aid 1 t! 

t! t th 7 t in p d I 

tl tyftlesbotk d 

yh dtmdthy f 

Tdl this be determmed, it must ii 

not indeed that tiiey have, for this is taking for granted that 
they are inspired, but that they may have, some farther 
meaning than what the eompCers saw or understood. And, 
upon this suppcition, it is supposable, also, that this farther 
meaning may be fulfilled, Now, events corresponding to 
prophecies intei-preted iu a different meaning from that in 
^vhuh the prophets are supposed to have understood tliem; 
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this affords, in a mumei the same pioof thit this difFeienl 
Rense was originally intended is it would Iia've affoiJpd if 
the prophets hod not imdcrstood iLeir predictions in the 
sense it is suppos d thej did becaiis' theie is no presurop 
lion of their stnse of them bemg the nLole sense of them 
And it has been alieady sliown that the apparent comple- 
tions of prophoLy must be allowed to be explmatory of its 
meaning^. So thit the qite'stion is, whether n stnea of 
prophecy has heen fulfilled m a nttuial or piopei that i& 
in any real sense of the words of it For &uch com] letion 
is equally a proof of foiesiglit more than human whether 
the prophets are, oi aie not, supposed to have undei stood 
't in a, different sense I say supposed ■ for though I think 
el t! at tl p phefs did not understand the f dl mean 

g f tl p d t a , tt IS another question how far they 
th nght th J d d nd n what sense they m dprstood them 

Hnemyb nto how ! ttle i urpose tho=!e pprs ns 
b ythm 1 h eidea\or to jtoie that the piophetic 

h to y Is ppl bl t events of the i^e 1 1 which it was 
wr tt f b fo e !t 1 dee 1 tt have pi \ed this 

b f th as ai) appearance of a fiithei completi n 

of t n ht h weied lome purpose for it m%ht 

1 e p nted (1 \pcctafion of -iny such faither com 
pi t n Tl uld Poiphvry hive hown that some 

pajlpts fth hook of Dimel for m tance the 
se ntl f th evectl chipter \ htch the Chr tians 

f p t d f th 1 tt -nges wasi applicable fo events whii,h 
happened before or about the age ot Antiochus Epiphanes; 
this might have prevented them from expecting any farther 
completion of it. And imless there was then, as I think 
there must have heen, external evidence concerning that 
book, more than is come down to us, such a discovery might 
have been a stumbling-block in the way of Christianity 
itself; considering the authority which our Savior has ^ven 
to the book of Daniel, and bow much the general scheme 
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of Christianity presupposes tlie tnitli of it. But even this 
discovery, bad there been any such,(l) would be of Tory 
little weigbt with reasonable men now ; if this passage, thus 
applicable to events before the age of Porphyry, appears to 
I ppl' bl 1 t ts h" b d d th d' I 

ti f tl Eim p I t this t t all as 

t d g to in m t th t tl d f tl mp t 

t p ■( f 1 1 1 ly was d dd t bottbt mb 
w 1 dlyklffymmt f^^tb 

p pi t 1 ist T 1 t ly TS mpl f tl thi I 

mpekugf Adtb p thwlltbmtt f 

q y d tly ust b b p t wh tl tl ] [ 1 

ppb bl t Ch ist d t th p t t t t 
the world and of the Church — applicable in such a degree, 
as to imply foresight ; not whether they are capable of any 
otiier application ; though I know no pretense for saying, 
the general turn of them is capable of any other. 

These observations are, I think, just, and the evidence 
referred to iu them, real ; though there may be people who 
will not accept of such imperfect information from Scripture. 
Some, too, have not integrity and regard enough to truth, 
to attend to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, per- 
haps perplexity, and which is much of a different sort from 
what they expected. And it plmnly requires a degree of 
modesty and fairness, beyond what every one has, for a man 
to say, not to the world, but to himself, tha I al 

appearance of somewhat of great weight hi ma te 
tliough he is not able thoroughly to satisfy hun If b u 
it; but it shall have its influence upon him, p p n 

(i) It appears that Porphyry did nothing wor g 

tliia way. For Jerome on the place saj^ : Duaeji erio in» — 

in uno Maeedonvm Tegm ponit. And as to the ten kings: Pecem 
reg'te eavmerat, quifueraia sarassimi: ^soeque reges non uniua ponit 
f egTii; iwrit gratia, Macedonia, Syrve, A^, et ^gypU; sed de di-cersia 
legnis unuira efficit regum ardinem. And, in this way of interpreta- 
tion, Luiy thing inriy be maik of any thing. 
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its appearing reality and weight. It is much more easy, 
and more falls in with the negligence, presumption, and 
willfulness of the generality, to detei'mine at once, with a 
decisive air, there is nothing in it. The prejudices arising 
from, that absolute contempt and scorn, with which this evi- 
dence is treated in the world, I do not mention. For what, 
indeed, can be Sfud to persons, who are weak enough in 
their understandings to tliink this any presumption againsb 
it; or, if they do not, ai-e jet weak enough in their temper 
to be influenced by such prejudices, upon such a subject? 
I shall now, secondly, endeavor to give some account of 
the general argument for the truth of Christianity, consisting 
both of the direct and circumstantial evidence, considered 
as making up one ai^ument. Indeed, to state and examine 
this argument fully, would he a work much beyond the 
compass of this whole treatise ; nor is so much as a proper 
abridgment of it to be expected here. Yet, the present 
subject rec[uires to have some brief account of it given. 
For it is the kind of evidence upon which most questions of 
difficulty, in common practice, are detennined — evidence 
arising from various coincidences, which support and con- 
firm each other, and ia this manner prove, with more or less 
certainty, the point under consideration. And I choose to 
do it, also, fii-st, because it seems to be of the greatest 
importance, and not duly attended to by every one, that 
the proof of revelation is, not some direct and express 
things only, but a great variety of circumstantial things 
also; and that though each of these direct and circum- 
stantial things is, indeed, to be conadered separately, yet 
they are afterwards to be joined together; for that the 
pioper force of the evidence consists in the i-esult of those 
Eeversl things, considered in thar respects to each other, 
and united into one view : and, in the next place, because it 
seems to me, that the matters of fact here set down, which 
are acknowledged by unbelievers, must be acknowledged 
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by them, also, to contain together a degree of evidence of 
great weight, if they could be brouglit to lay these several 
things before themselves distinctly, and then witli attention 
consider them together; instead of that cursory thought of 
them, to which ive are familiarized. For, being familiarized 
to the cursory thought of things, as really hinders the 
weight of them from being seen, as from having its due 
influence upon practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth of which is to be in- 
quired into, is this: that over and above our reason and 
affections, which God has given us for the information of 
our judgment and the conduct of our lives, he has, also, hy 
external revelation, g^ven us an account of himseK and his 
moral government over the world, implying a future state 
of rewards and pimishments; that is, hath revealed the 
system of natural rehgion ; for natural religion may be ex- 
temal!y(l) revealed by God, as the ignorant maybe taught 
it by mankind, their fellow -creatures — that God, I say, has 
given us the evidence of revelation, as well as the evidence 
of reason, to ascertain this moral system; together with an 
account of a particular dispensation of Providence, which 
reason could no way have discovered, and a particular insti- 
tution of religion founded on it, for the recovery of mankind 
3ut of thdr present wretched condition, and raising them 
to the perfection and final happiness of their nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed, may be con- 
sidered as wholly liistorical. For prophecy is nothing but 
the history of events before tliey come to pass; doctrines, 
also, are mattera of fact; and precepts come under tlie same 
notion. And the general design of Scripture, which con- 
tains in it this revelation, thus considered as historical, may 
be said to be, to give us an account of the world, in this 
one single view, as God's world ; by which it appears essen- 
tially distinguished from all other hooks, so far as I ha^-e 
(l>F.gsl74,*c. 
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found, except sucli as are copied from it. It begins with 
an account of God's creation of the world, in order to 
ascertain and distinguish from all others, who is the object 
of our worship, by what he has done; in order to ascertain 
who he is, concerning whose providence, commfuids, prom- 
ises, and threateniugs, this sacred hook all along ti'eats ; the 
Maker and Proprietor of the world, he whose creatures we 
are, the God of nature : IQ order, likewise, to distinguish 
him from the idols of the nations, which are either imagi- 
nary beings, that is, no beings at all; or else part of that 
creation, tlie historical relation of wliioh is here given. And 
St. John, not improbably with aa eye to this Mosaic accoimt 
of the creation, begins his Gospel with aa account of our 
Savior's pre -existence, and that "all things were made by 
him, and without him was not any thing made that was 
d (1) g bly t tl d t f St. Paul, that " God 

t d 11 th gs by J Ch t (2) This being pre- 

m d h S pt tak t g tb ems to profess to 

tw t d f b d t f the history of the 

Id tl w J t m d that is, a general 

t f tl d t fig nd its professors, 

a tl t eefthtpt.y from God, and 

ttf \. \ Iht jwh supposes the world 

t 1 A 1 tl t f th 1 t of religion carries 

with it some hnef aciount of the pohtii^ 'itate of thinj,-^ 
aa relip,ion is iffe ted by it Revthtion mdeed considei-s 
ILl common affairs of this woild and what is gomg on m 
it as 1 niciP scene of djsti-^clion and i,annot be supposed 
to cmcein lUelf luth foiotellm^ at what time Rome or 
Bibjlon oi Greece or any particuljr place should bt the 
most conspn,uoiis seit o' thit tjranny and dissolutene'.s, 
which ill pliLOS equally aspiie to be — cannot I saj be 
supposed tj gut in tccomit of thi^ Tsdd scene foi its ov/a 
sqkp Bit IE LHini to (ont iin =one ^crj neiil icco it 
(1) J I li 'i (■';Ep hi a 
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of tlie chief governments of tlie world, as the general state 
of reli^on has heen, is, or shall he, affected hy them, from 
tlie first transgression, and during the whole interval of the 
world's continuing in its present state, to a certain future 
period, spoken of hoth in the Old and New Testament, very 
distinctly, and in great variety of expression: "The times 
of the restitution. of all thing3;"(l) when "the mystery of 
God shall be finished, as he hath declared to his servants 
the prophets ;"(2) whea "the God of heaven shall set up a 
lungdom, which shall never he destroyed ; and the kingdom 
shall not he left to other people,"(3) as it is represented to 
he during this apostasy, hut "judgment shall he given to 
the saints, "(4) and "they shall reign ;"(5) "and the king- 
dom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High."(6) 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would remark 
how great a length of time the whole relation takes up, near 
six thousand years of which are past: and how great a va- 
riety of thmgs it treats of; the natural and moral system or 
history of the world, including the time when it was formed, 
all cont led n tl e j fi "St hook a d e idently v tten n 
a de an 1 nle Tied age and m subsequent bool s tl e 
an us comn n a d propi et c I story and the pa t cular 
d speniiat on of Chnst an ty No v all tl s together g ves 
tl e 1 rgest scO[ e fo c t o s>m and fo co futat on of hat 
IS capable of be no- confuted e ther f on reason or fro n 
con n on history o Iron any nconsistenc n its o 1 
p'^ ts And t s 1 th ng vl 1 deser e I tl nk to 1 e 
n a ned t! it whe eis son e n agine the Ruppo ed doult 
fulness of the evidence for revelation implies a positive 
argument that it is not true ; it appears, on the contriirj-, to 
imply a positive argument that it is true. For, could any 
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common, revelation of such antiqiiity, extent, and variety, (foi 
in these things the stress of what I am now observing lies,) be 
proposed to the esamiaation of the world ; that it could not, 
in any age of knowledge and liberty, be confuted, or shown 
to have nothing in it, to the satisfaction of reasonable moa; 
this would be thought a strong presumptive proof of its 
truth. And, indeed, it must be a p f of 't j t 'n propor- 
tion to the probability, that if it f 1 t might he 
shown to be so; and this, I think, s a e p t«Dded to be 
shown but upon principles and in way of a gumg whioh 
have been clearly obviated.(l) No d s t at all appear, 
that any set of men who believe n t al hgi n « of the 
opinion, that Christianity has beca thus confuted. But, to 
proceed ; 

Together with the moral system of the world, the Old 
Testament contains a chronological account of the beginning 
of it, and from thence, an unbroken genealogy of mankind 
for many ages before common history begins ; and carried 
on as much farther, as to make up a continued thread of 
history of the length of between three and four thousand 
years. It contmns an accoimt of God's making a covenant 
with a particular nation, that they should be his people, and 
he would be their God, in a peculiar sense; of his often 
interposing mu^culously in their affairs; giving them the 
promise, and, long after, the possession, of a particular 
country ; assuring them of the greatest national prosperity 
in it, if they would worship him, in opposition to the idols 
wliich the rest of the world worshiped, and obey his com- 
mands; and threatening them with unexampled punish- 
ments, if tiicy disobeyed him, and fell into the genera! 
idolatry: insomuch, that this one nation should continue to 
be the observation and tlie wonder of all the world. It de- 
clares, particularly, that " God would scatter them among all 
people, from one end of the earth even unto the other;" tut, 
{J)Chap. ii, m, &o. 
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that "when they should return unto the Lord their God," 
"he would have compassion upon them, and gather them, 
from all the nations whither he had scattered them;" that 
" Israel should be saved in the Lord, with an everlasting sal- 
vation, and not be ashamed or confounded, world without 
end." And as some of these promises are conditional, 
others are as absolute as any thing can be eipressed : that 
the time should come, when "the people should be all 
righteous, and iuherit the land for ever;" that, "though 
God would make a full end of all nations whither he hud 
scattered them, yet would he not make a full end of them ;" 
that "he would biing again the captivity of his people Is- 
rael," " and plant them upon their land, and Uiej should be no 
more pulled up out of their land ;" that " the seed of Israel 
should not cease from being a nation for ever."(l) It fore- 
tells, that God would raise them up a particular person, in 
whom all his pi-omises should finally be fulfilled ; the Mes- 
siah, who should be, in a high and eminent sense, their 
anointed Prince and Savior. This was foretold in such a 
manner, as raised a general espectation of such a person in 
the nation, as appears from the New Testament, and is an 
acknowledged fact — an expectation of his coming at such a 
particular time, before any one appeared, claiming to be 
that person, and when there was no ground for such an 
expectation but from the prophecies; which espectation, 
therefore, must, in all reason, be presumed to be explanatory 
of those prophecies, if there were any doubt about their 
meaning. It seems, more e t f t 11 that this pei-son 
should be rejected by that nat o to ho i he had been so 
]tmg promised, and thougl he was s nuch desired by 
them.(2) And it expressly f et 11 11 at he should he the 
Saiior of the Gentiles ; and e en that tl ompletion of the 

(I>l>ent.K>:vlii,e4,XKX,2,3, I 1 , ,1 ,21; Jer. Xix, 11, 

Uvl, 23 ; Anios is, 14, 15 ; Jer. xxxi, 36. 

(3jlea-viii,14, 15, slix, 5, Ini; Mol, i, HI,, ll,iinj lii 
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sclieme, contained in this bool!, and tlien begun, and in its 
progress, should be somewliat so great, that, in compaiison 
with it, the restoration of the Jews alone would be but of 
small account. "It is a light tiling tliat thou shouldst be 
my seiTant, to raise up the tiibes of Jacob, and to restore 
the preserved of Ismel: I will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, tjiat thou mayest be for salvation unto the end 
of the earth." And, " In the last days, the mountain of 
the Lord's lioiise shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, aud s3iall be exalted above the hills ; and all na- 
tions shall flow uuto it;" "for cnt of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jemsalem ; and he shall 
judge among the nations;" "and the Lord aione shall be 
exalted in that day, and the idols he shall utterly abolish. "(l) 
The Scripture, farther, contains an account, that at the time 
the Messiah was expected, a person rose up, in tliis nation, 
claiming to be that Mesdah, to be the pereon whom all the 
prophecies refen-cd to, and in whom they should centre; 
that he spent some years in a continued course of miracu- 
ions works, and endued his immediate disciples and foHoweia 
with a power of doing the same, as a proof of the tmth of 
that religion which he commissioned them to publish; that, 
invested with this authority and power, they made numerous 
converts in the remotest countries, and settled and estab- 
lished his religion in the world; to the end of which, the 
Scripture professes to ^ve a prophetic account of the staf« 
of this religion amongst mankind. 

Le w pp p rs 

to h d hm 8 , 

pp ha h ving h S p p b s 



icias of the like kind, severdl In tl 
ill the Old, which describe what 
H-iiled plan of Providenc" 
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the whole, even its civil history, as well as the other parts 
of it, might he, from heginning to end, an entire invention ; 
and to asi, What truth was in it, and whether the revelation 
here related was real or a fiction? And, instead of a direct 
answer, suppose him, all at once, to be told the following 
confessed facts ; and then to unite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a degree the profession 
and establishment of nitural rt-hgion, the hehef that theie is 
one God to be worhhiped, that virtue is his law, and that 
mankind shall be lewarded and punished hereafter, as they 
obey and disobcj it Iiere — iii how very great a degiee, T 
(.ay, the piofcssion and pstabhshment of this moral system 
m the woild, is oi\ing to the revelation, ■whethei real or 
supposed, contained in this, book — the esLihlishmenf of thia 
moral system, e* en in those countnes which do nut acknowl 
edge the proper authority of the Scnpture.(l) Let him be 
told, also, what number of nations do acknowledge its proper 
authority. Let him tben take in the consideration, of what 
importance religion is to mankind. And upon these things, 
he might, I think, truly observe, that this supposed revela- 
tion's obtdning and being received in the world, with all 
the circumstances and effects of it, considered together as 
one event, is the most conspicuous and important event in 
the history of maulund : that a book of this natiue, and thus 
promulged and recommended to our considemtion, demands, 
as if by a voice from heaven, to have its clmm most seriously 
examined into ; and that, before sucli examination, to treat 
it with any kind of scoffing and ridicule, is an offense against 
natural piety. But it is to be remembered, that how much 
soever the estahlishmeut of natural religion in the world ia 
owing to the Scripture revelation, this does not destroy the 
proof of religion from reason, any more than the proof of 
Euclid's Elements is destroyed, by a man's knowing or 
thinking that he should never have seen tlie truth of the 

(1) Pi's 
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several propositions contained ia it, nor had tliose propo'a 
(ions come into his thoughts, hut for that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are spealiing of, he, in the nes( 
place, iiiformed of the actnowledged antiquity of the fii-st 
parts of this book ; and that its chronology, its account of 
the time when the earth, and the several parts of if, were 
first peopled with human creatures, is no way contradicted, 
hut is really confirmed, by the natwal and civil history of 
the world, collected from common historians, from the state 
of the earth, and from the late invention of arts and sciences. 
And, as the Scripture contains an unhroken thread of com- 
mon and civil history, from the creation to the captivity, for 
between three and four thousand yeai-s ' let the person we 
are speaking of he told, in the neit place thtt this general 
histoiy, £is it is not contradicted but is confiimed b} pro- 
fane history, as much as there would be rcison to expect, 
upon supposition of its tiuth, so there n, nothm^ m the whole 
history itself, to give any reasonable ground of su'fpiuon of 
its not being, in the general, i faithful and literally true 
genealogy of men, and series of th ngs I speik heiP only 
of the common Scripture history or fi the )urse of ordi- 
nary events related in it, as distmguished fiom miracles, and 
from the prophetic history. In all the Scripture narrations 
of this kind, following events arise out of foregoing ones, as 
in all other histories. There appears nothing related as 
done in any age, not conformable to the manners of that 
ago; nothing in the account of a succeeding age, which, 
one would say, could not be true, or was improbable, from 
the account of things in the preceding one. Tliere is noth- 
ing in the chai-acters, which would raise a thought of their 
being feigned ; but all the internal marks imaginable of their 
being real. It ia to be added, also, that mere genealogies, 
bare narratives of the number of years, which persons called 
by such and such names lived, do not carry the face of fic- 
tion; perhaps do carry some presumption of veracity; iind 
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jTativs wliicli have nothinn' to surprise 
jf m h t t th 1 1 p unpt 
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to commence fr m the creation and extending in une con- 
tinued senLS till ugh so gieat a len^^th of time, and variety 
of eient'! should ha\e sich appeaiances of reality and 
truth in its whole ooute\tuie is suiely a very reiaai'kable 
circumstance la its faioi An J is all this is applicable to 
the common hiato 7 of the Kew Testament so there is a far- 
ther credibility ind a very hit;h one given to it by profane 
authors manj of tlie'ie writing of the same tirac and con- 
firming the truth of customs and events wliiuh aie mcident- 
aily as well as moie puiposely mentioned in it And this 
Lredibihty of the common Scnpture history gives some 
credibihty to its mirai,ulous hi-storf espeuilly as this is 
inter«o\en with the common so is thtt they imply each 
other and both together make up one relation. 

Let it then he more pat ticulaily obsened to this per- 
son that it is an ai^knowledged matter of lact which is 
mdeed imphed m the foregomg- ob«eivation that there was 
sjch a nition as the Jews of the greatp'.t antiquity , whose 
government iid general pohty wis founded on the law, 
here itlited to I e giiLii then hv W ^ea la from Heaven; 
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that natural religion, thoMgh with rites additional, yet no 
way contrary lo it, was their established religion, which 
cannot l>e s£ud of the Gentile world; and that their very 
being, aa a nation, depended upon their aclinowkdgment 
of one God, the God of the universe. For suppose, in 
their captivity in Babylon, they had gone over to the 
religion of their conquerors, there would have remained no 
bond of union, to keep them a distinct people. And whilst 
they were under their own kings, in their avm country, a 
total apostasy from God would have been the dissolution 
of their whole government. They, in sucli a sense, nation- 
ally acknowledged and worshiped the Maker of heaven and 
earth, when th est f tl w Id were sunk in idolatry, as 
rendered them f t th p uliar people of God, And 
this so remark bl tabl Iiment and preservation of 

natural religion m g t tl m seems to add some peculiar 
credibility to tl h t ! d nee for the miracles of Mo- 
sea and the proph t b these miracles are a full sat- 
isfactory account of this event, which plainly wants to be 
^counted for, and cannot otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be 
acquainted farther, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of 
Jewish extraction, rose up at the time when this nation, from 
the prophecies above mentioned, expected the Messiah ; that 
he was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he 
should, by the body of the people under the direction of 
their rulers ; that, in the course of a very few years, he was 
beheved on, and acknowledged as the promised Messiah, by 
great numbers among the Gentiles, agreeably to the proph- 
ecies of Scripture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles,(l) of which mu-acles wo have also strong 
historical evidence; (by which I mean here no more than 
must bo acknowledged by unbelievers; for let pious frauds 
and folhca be admitted to weaken, it is absurd to say they 
(1) PagB 207, &c. 
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destroy, our evidence of miracles ■wrought in proof of Cliris- 
tianity;) (l) tliat tliis religion approving itself to the reason 
of mankind, and carrying its own evidence with it, so far 
as reason is a judge of its sysf«m, and being no way con- 
trary to reason in those parte of it which require to be 
believed upon the mere authority of its Author; that this 
religion, I say, gradually spread and supported itself, for 
some hundred years, not only without any assistance from 
temporal power, but under constant discouragements, and 
often the hitt«rest persecutions from it, and then became tbe 
reUgion of the world; that, in the meantime, the Jewish 
nation and government were destroyed in a very remarka- 
ble manner, and the people carried away captive and dis- 
persed through the most distant countries— in which state 
of dispersion they have remained fifteen hundred years; 
and that they remain a, numerous people, united among 
themselves, and distinguished from the rest of the world, as 
they were in the days of Moses, by the profession of his 
law, and everywhere looked upon in a manner, which one 
scarce knows how distinctly to express, hut in the words of 
the prophetic account of it, given so many ages before it 
came to pass: "Thou shalt become an astonishment, a prov- 
erb, and a by-word, among all nations whither the Lord 
shall lead thee."(2) 

The appearance of a standing miracle, in the Jews 
remaining a distinct people in their dispersion, and the 
confirmation which this event appears to give to the truth 
af revelation, may be thought to be answered, by their 
(sligion's forbidding them intermarriages with those of any 
ether, and prescrihing them a great many peculiarities in 
their food, by which they are debarred from the means of 
incorporating with the people in whose countries they live. 
This is not, I think, a satisfactory account of that whicli 
it pretends to account for. Eut what does it pretend Ui 
(1) Page 373 &c. (2) Deut. sxviii, 37. 
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account for? The correspondence between lliis event and the 
prophecies; or the coincidence of both with a long dispen- 
sation of Providence, of a peculiar nature, toward that peo- 
ple formerly? No. It is only the event itself which is 
offered to be thiia accounted for ; which single event taken 
alone, abstracted from ail such coiTCspondence and coinci- 
dence, perhaps would not have appeared miraculous; but 
that correspondence and coincidence may be so, though the 
event itself be supposed not. Thus the concurrence of our 
Savior's being bom at Bethlehem with a long foregoing 
series of piophecy ■md other comcidences is doubtless mi 
rdc 1 Ml the s rits of piophecy ind other co ncidences 
Tid the e>ent leiig almlted thou^jh the eitnt itself 
his bitfh at thit place apiears to bJ.ie been bioughs 
about in a nitural way ol whioh howeiei no one can be 
certam 

And as several of these events seem m sone dee^iee ex 
presslj to have lenfied the prophetic history alreidj s 
1 kewi e tl e\ maj be con idcrcd farthe as hiving a pei-u 
liar aspect toward the f U conpktion of it i aflordng 
some presuTi ption that the whole of it shall one time or 
other be fulfilled Thus that the Jen s have been so won 
derfully pieserved m their long and wide dispersion which 
is indeed the duect fulEllmg of sime prophecies but ii 
now mentioned only as loolmg foiwaid to somenhit }et to 
come that natural lel gion came forth i om J" idea and 
spread in the degree it baa done oier the iiorld beto e lost 
m idolatry; which, together with some other things, have 
distinguished that very place, in like manner as the people 
of it are distinguished: that this great change of religion 
over the earth, was brought about under the profession and 
acknowledgment, that Jesus was the promised Me^iah; 
things of this kind naturally turn the thoughts of serious 
men tovrard the full completion of the prophetic history, 
concerning the final restoration of that people— concerning 
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the establishment of the everlasting Idngdom among them, 
the kingdom of the Messiah ; and the future state of tlio 
world, under this sacred government. Such circumstances 
and events compared with these prophecies, though no com- 
pletions of them, yet woiild not, I think, he spoken of as 
nothing in tte argument, by a person upon his first being 
informed of them. They fall in with the prophetic history 
of things still future, give it some additional credibility, 
have the appearance of being somewhat in order to the full 
completion of it. 

Indeed, it requires a good degree of knowledge, and great 
calmness and consideralion, to be able to judge, thoroughly, 
of the evidence for the tmth of Chiistianity, from that part 
of 'the prophetic history which i-elates to the situation of 
the kingdoms of the world, and to the state of the Church, 
from the establishment of Christianity to the present time. 
But it appears, from a general view of it, to bo very mate- 
rial. And thoae persons who have thoroughly examined 
it, and some of them were men of the coolest tempers, 
greatest capacities, and least liable to imputations of preju- 
dice, insist upon it as determinately conclusive. 

Suppose, now, a person quite ignorant of history, first to 
recollect the passages above mentioned out of Scripture, 
without knowing but that the whole was a late fiction, then 
to be informed of the correspondent facts now mentioned, 
and to unite them all into one view : that the profession ajid 
establishment of natural religion in the world, is greatly 
owing, in different ways, to this book, and the supposed 
revelation which it contains ; that it is acknowledged to be 
of the earliest anticiuity ; that its chronology and common 
history are entirely credible; that this ancient nation, the 
Jews, of whom it chiefly treats, appear to have been, in 
fact, the people of God, in a distinguished sense; that as 
there was a national espectalion amongst them, raised from 
the prophecies, of a Messiah to appear at such a time, so 
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one at this time nppeaied, claiming to be that Messiali; that 
he was rejected by this nation, but I'eceived by the Gentiles, 
not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles ; that 
the reli^on he taught supported itself under the greatest 
difficulties, gained ground, and at length became the religion 
of the world ; that, in the meaa time, t!ie Jewish pohty was 
utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed oyer the face of 
the earth ; that notwithstanding this, they have remained a 
distinct numerous people for so many centuries, even to thia 
day; which not only appears to be the express completion 
of se*'eral prophecies concerning them, hut, also, renders 
it, as one may speak, a visible and easy possibility, that 
the promises made to them as a nation, may yet be fulfilled. 
And to these acknowledged truths, let the person we have 
been supposing add, as I think he ought, whether every 
one will allow it or no, the obvious appearances which there 
are, of the state of the world, in other respects besides 
■what relates to the Jews, and of the Christian Church, 
having so locg answered, and still answering to the pro- 
phetic liistory. Suppose, I say, these facts set over against 
tlie things before mentioned out of the Scripture, and seii- 
ously compared with them; the joint view of both together, 
must, I think, appear of very great weight to a considerate 
reasonable person — of much greater, indeed, upon having 
them first laid before him, than is easy for us, who are so 
familiarized to them, to conceive, without some particular 
attention for that purpose. 

All these things, and the several particulars contained 
under them, require to be distinctiy and most thoroughly 
exaroined into ; that the weight of each may be judged of, 
upon such eiamination and such conclusion drawn as results 
fion tl eir ted lorce B t th haa not been atten pted 
he e I have gone no farther t! an to si on tl at tl e 
g 1 mpe fe t e of them no n tl e o i i 

h to cil e 1 len e lo cle 1 f! e 1 
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appearing completioBs of prophecy, together with, the collat- 
eral things (1) here mentioned, and there are several others 
of the like sort; that all this together, which, heing fact, 
must he acknowledged by unbelievers, amounts to real 
evidence of Bomewhat more than human in this matter — ■ 
ovidenco much more importiint than careless men, who have 
been accustomed only to transicat and partial views of it, 
can imagine, and, indeed, abundantly sufficient to act upon. 
And these things, I apprehend, must be acknowledged by 
unbelievers. For thougli they may say that the historical 
evidence of miracles, wrought in attestation of Christianity, 
is not sufficient to convince them that such miracles were 
really wrought; they cannot deny, that there is such histor- 
ical eiidence it being a known matter of lT(.t thit theie is 
ihey miy saj the confii mty between the propheci^ md 
events is by accident but there are Tain} mstances m 
which such conformit} itselt cannot be de i d They may 
say with legaid to such kinl ot collateiil things as th se 
above ment oned that anj odd accidental events without 
meamn^ wll have a meaning found in them by fan ifil 
people and that such as aie fm ilul m anj one certan 
way will mike o it a thousand coincidences which seem to 
fa^ or tl er peculiar follies Men I "ity may talk thus but 
no tne who is seuous can possibly thmk these tha gs to be 
nothing, if he considers the importance of collateial tlungs, 
and even of lesser circumstances, in the evidence of proba- 
bihty as distmguished in nature, from the evidence of 
demonstration In many cases, indeed, it seems ta require 
the tiuest judgment to determine with exactness the weight 
of circumstantial evidence ; but it is very often altogether 
as convincing aa that which is the most express and direct. 
This general new of the evidence for. Cliristianity, 

(1) All tliB particular things mentioned In tills chapter, not i-eiiu- 
cible to the head of certain mirEiclcs, or determinate compleHiiiia of 
prophecy. See page 263. 
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T dissuade any one from setting down what he thought 
made foi the contrary side. But, tlien, it is to be remem- 
bered, nit in Older to inlluence his judgment, but his prac- 
tice, that a mistake on one side, may be, in its consequences, 
much more dangerous than a mistake on the other. And 
what course is most safe, and what most dangerous, is a 
consideration thought very material, when we deliberate, 
not concerning events, but concerning conduct in our tem- 
poral affairs. To be influenced by this consideration in our 
judgment, to believe or dbbelieve upon it, is, indeed, as 
much prejudice, as any thing whatever. And, like other 
prejudices, it operates contrary ways in different men. Foi' 
some are inclined to believe what they hope, and others, 
what tliey fear. And it is manifest unreasonableness, to 
apply to men's passions in order to gain their assent. But, 
in deliberations concerning conduct, there is nothing which 
reason more requires to be taken into the account, than 
the importance of it. For, suppose it doubtful, what would 
be the consequence of acting in this, or in a contrary 
manner; stJlS, that taking one side could be attended with 
little or no bad consequence, and taking the other might be 
attended with the gi-eatest, must appear, to unprejudiced 
reason, of the highest moment toward determining how we 
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CHAPTER VIII 

OP THE OBJBCTIOS'S WHICH MAY BE MADE 



Ip every one would consider, with sticE attention as they 
are bound, even in point of morality to consider, what they 
judge and g^ve characters of, the occasion of this chapter 
would he, in some good measure at least, superseded. But 
since this is not to be expected ; for some ive find do not con- 
cern themselves to underetand even what they write against : 
since; this ti-eatise, in common with most others, lies open to 
objections, which may appear very material fo thoughtful 
men at first sight ; and, besides that, seems peculiarly liable 
to the objections of such as can judge without thinking, and 
of such as can censure without judging-; it may not be 
amiss to set down the chief of these objections which occur 
to me, and consider them to their hands. And they are 
such as these: 

" That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelation, 
by saying, tliat there are the same in natural i-ehgioa; when 
what is wanting is w clear both of them, of these their 
common, as well as other their respective, difficulties : but 
that it is a strange way indeed of convincing men of the 
obligations of religion, to show them that they have as little 
reason for their worldly pursuits ; and a strange way of vin- 
dicating the justice and goodness of the Author of nature, 
and of removing the objections against both, to which the 
system of religion lies open, to show, that the like objections 
lie against natural Providence — a way of answering objec- 
tions against religion, without so much as pretending to 
make out, that the system of it, or the particular things in it 
objected against, are reasonable." Especially, perhaps, some 
may ho inattentive enough to add, "Must this he thought 
strange, when it b confessed that analogy is no answer tt> 
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aiich. objections th^t when tlii:. sort of leasoning is carni,d 
to the utmost length it can be imagined capable ot it mil 
yel leiVB the mind in a ■veiy unsatisfied state and that it 
must be Timccountable ignorance of mankind to imigme 
tliey mil be pre^iiled with to forego tliPir pr sont mtere&ts 
and pleasures, from legard fo religion, vpon doubtful gm 
denoe." 

Kow, as plausible as this way of talking may appear, that 
appearance will be found m a great measure owing to half- 
views, wliicli show hut part of an object, jet show that in- 
distinctly, and to imdeterminate language. By these means, 
weak men are often deceived by others, and ludicrous 
men by themselves. And even those wto are serious and 
considerate cannot always readily disentangle, and at once 
clearly see through the perplexities in which subjects them- 
selves are involved; and which are heightened by the de- 
ficiencies and the abuse of words. To this latter sort of 
persons, the following reply to each part of this objection 
severally, may be of some asastance, as it may also tend a 
little to stop and silence others. 

1. The thing wanted, that is, what men require, is to have 
all difficulties cleared. And this is, or, at least for any tbbg 
we know to the contrary, it may be, the same, as requiring 
to comprehend the Divine nature, and the whole plan of Prov- 
idence fi-om everlasting to everlastbg. But it hath always 
been allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged to what 
is disputed. And it is in no other sense a poor thing, to 
argue from natural religion to revealed, in the manner found 
fault with, than it is to argue in numberless other ways of 
probable deduction and inference, in matters of conduct, 
which we are continually reduced to the necessity of doing. 
Indeed, the epithet poot may be applied, I fear, as properly 
to great part, or the whole, of human life, as it is to the 
things mentioned m the objection. Is it not a poor thing, 
foi 1 phj&n,ian to liaic so little knowledge in the cure of 
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L the most eminent have? To act upon 
conjecture and guess, where the Ufe of man Is conceme'1 ? 
Undoubtedly it is: but not in comparison of haying no skill 
at all in that useful art, and being obliged to act wholly in 
tbe dark. 

Further, since it is as unreasonable as it is common, to 
uige objections against revelation, which are of equal weight 
against natural religion ; and those who do this, if they are 
not confused themselves, deal unfairly with others, in making 
it seem that they are arguing only against revelation, or 
particular doctrines of it, when in reality they are arguing 
agmnst moral Providence ; it is a thing of consequence to 
show, that such objections are as much leveled against 
natui-al religion, as against revealed. And objections, which 
are equally applicable to both, are, properly speaking, an- 
swered, by its being shown that they are so, provided the 
former be admitted to be true. And without taking in the 
consideration how distinctly this is admitted, it is pliunty 
very material to observe, that as the things objected against 
in natural religion are of the same kind witli what is certain 
matter of experience in the course of Pi-ovidence, and in the 
information which God affords us concerning our temporal 
interest under his government; so the objections agwnst the 
system of Chiistianity and the evidence of it, are of the very 
same kind with those which are made against the system 
and evidence of natural religion However the reader, 
upon review, may see that most of the analogies insisted 
upon, even in the latter part of thii treitise do not neces- 
sarily require to have more taken for granted than is in the 
former; that there is an Author of nature or natural Gov- 
emor of the world ; and Christianity is vindicated, not from 
its analogy to natural religion, but chiefly, from its analogy 
to the experienced constitution of nature, 

2, Religion is a practical thing, and consists in such a 
determinate course of life, as being what, there is reason to 
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tliirtk, is commiuided by the Autlior of natui-e, and wil!, 
upon the wliole, be our happiness under his government. 
How, if men can be convinced that tliey liave the hke i-eason 
to beheve this, as fo believe tlmt taking care of tlieir tem- 
poral affairs will be fo theif advantage; such conviction can- 
not but be an ailment to them for the practice of religion. 
And if there be really any reason for believing one of these, 
and endeavoring to preserve life, and secure oui-sclvos the 
necessaries and conveniences of it, then there is reason also 
for believing the other, and endeavoring to secure the in- 
terest it proposes to ns. And if the interest which religion 
proposes to us be infinitely greater than our whole temporal 
interest, then there must be proportionably greater reason 
for endeavoring to secure one, than tlie other: since by the 
supposition, the probability of our securing one, is equal to 
the probability of our securing the other. Tliis seems 
plidnly unanswerable; and has a tendency to influence fair 
minds, who consider what our condition really is, or upon 
what evidence we are naturally appointed to act; and who 
are disposed to acquiesce in the terms upon which we live, 
and attend to and follow that practical insti-uction, whatever 
it bo, which is afforded us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argument referred 
to in the objection, lies in another place. For it is said, tliat 
the proof of religion is involved in snoh inextricable difii- 
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such objections, but also shows it to be faJse, or is a genei'al 
presumpliott of its being so. Now the observation, that 
from the natural constitution and course of things, ive must 
in our temporal concerns, almost continually, and in matters 
of great consequence, act upon evidence of a like land and 
degree to the evidence of religion, is an answer to this argu- 
ment; because it shows tliat it is according to the conduct 
and character of the Author of natuie to ippomt we should 
act upon evidence lite to Ihit wliich this argument pii 
sumea he cannot be suppc«ed to aj. point we should ict 
upon: it is an instance i general one mide up of numerous 
particular ones, of somewh t in his deahng with us simil'u 
to what is said to be iiciedible And as the for e of this 
answer lies merelj m the piiallel which there is between 
the evidence for rehgion and for our tempo dl conduct the 
answer is equally just and conclu ne i^hcther the piralkl 
be made out, bj shiwing the evidence of tl e loimer fj le 
higher, or the evidence of tl e latter to be lower 

3. The design of this treatise is not to vindicate the chai- 
acter of God, but to show the obligations of men; it is not 
to justify his Providence, but to show what belongs to us 
to do. These are two subjects, and ought not to be con- 
founded. And though they may at length run up into each 
other, yet observations may immediately tend to make out 
the latter, which do not appear, by any immediate connec- 
tion, to the purpose of the former; which is less our con- 
cern than many seem to think. For, first, it is not neces- 
sary we should justify the dispensations of Providence 
against objections, any farther than to shovr, that the thinga 
objected agmnst may, for aught we know, be consistent with 
justice and goodness. Suppose, then, that there are things 
in the system of ttis world, and plan of Providence relating 
to it, which, taken alone, would be unjust; yet it has been 
shown unanswerably, that if we could take in the reference 
which these things may have to other things present, past, 
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conformity to the constitution ot nature, for instance, that 
God will reward and puoiah men for their actions hereafter, 
from the observation tliat be does reward and punish them 
for their actions here. And this, I apprehend, is of weight. 
And I add, thirdly, it would be of weight, even though 
those objections were not answered. For, there being the 
proof of religion above set down, and religion implying sev- 
ei'al facts ; for instance, again, the fact last mentioned, that 
God will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter ; 
the observation that his present method of government is 
by rewards and punishments, shows that fut re fact not to 
be incredible; whatever objections men may tl mk they 1 ve 
against it, as unjust or immerciful, accordinj^ to tl no 
tions of justice and mercy; or as improbabl from tl e r 1 e 
lief of necessity. I say, as imprdbahle; for t e dent n 
objection against it, as unjmt, can bo urged from neces- 
wty; since this notion as much destroys injustice, 
does justice. Then, fourthly, though objections againsl 
the reasonableness of the system of religion, cannot, 
deed, be answered without entering into consideration ol 
26 
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such objections; which is, to show tliat the things objected 
against are incredible. 

4. It is most readily acknowledged, that the forego- 
ing treatise is by no means satisfactory ; very far, indeed, 
from it ; but so would any natural institution of life appear, 
if reduced into a system, together with its evidence. Leav- 
ing religion out of the case, men are divided in their opin- 
ions, whether our pleasures overbalance our pains; and 
whether it be, or be not, eligible to live in this world. 
And were all such controvereies settled, ivliich, perhaps, in 

(l)ljoliniv, 18, 
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Speculation would be foimd imohed in gieat difticulfie 
and weie it defeimined upon the evidence of leason as 
nituie has determined it t oui tiinda tliat life is to be pre 
served , jet still the rules which God has been pleased to 
aflord us for escaping the miseries of it and obtaining ita 
satisfactions the rules foi instance of pieseivin^ health 
and recovering it when lost .ne not only fallible ind pre 
coiious but very far from be n^ exact Nor aie we in 
lormed by nature in futuie contingencies and accidents so 
as to render it all ceitam what is the best method of mm 
aging OUT aftairs What will be the success ot our tern 
poral pursuits in the common sense ot the word success is 
highly doubtful And whit wiil be the success ot them ui 
the propel spnse of the woid fhnt is iihat bippiness or 
enjoyment ive shall obtain bj tliem is doubtfid in a much 
higher degiee Indeed the unsatisfictoiy natuie ot the 
evidence ■with which we are obliged to talte up in th daily 
course of life js scarce to be expie=sed "iet men do not 
throw an ay life or disregird the mteiests of it upon ac 
count ot (his dcubtfulness The evidence of religion then 
being admitted ie<d those who object icamst it as not sat 
nfactoiT that i* ss not bem? whit they wish it plainly 
foiget the very condition of Dur being for satisfaction m 
this sense docs not belong to such a creature is man 
And which is more mateiiJ they foiget also the very 
nature of religion For religion presupposes in -dl those 
who wdl embrace it a ctrtain degree of mtegiity and hon 
e'-t^ whidi it was intended to try whethei m n haie oi 
not a d to eYeicise in such is hive it in Older to its im 
pjovcment Religion pieauppose& tins as much and in the 
same sense as spealaug to a man prcsupj oses be undei 
stands the language in which jou speak ti as wiimng a 
man of any dinger piesupposes that he httli such ■x legard 
to himself as that ha will endeavor to a^oid it And 
(Icieljie the out li i i nrt it all >\h''the th tMd ncp 
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of religion 'be satisfactory; but, iviiether it be, in reason, 
sufficient to prove and discipline tbat virtue which it pre- 
supposes ? Now, the evidence of it is fully sufficient for all 
those purposes of probation bow far soevei it is from be 
Liig 'latislactory as to the puiposes of cwnoaity oi any 
otbfr and indeed it ansinprt. the puiposes ot the kimei: 
ui several leapects tvIulIi it ■would mt di: il it were ts 
o\eibeaiiiig as i^ lequired One mi^bt add farther thit 
whether the motives oi the evident* 1 r ■my i,outso oi ac 
tion be satisfactory meaning here by that word what hat 
isfies a mai that sucli a corase of action will la event be 
f)i hiS good this need never be and I think atnctly 
spealiing never is the practical que&tim in common mat 
ters But the pi-actical question m all cases is whether 
the evidence foi a course of letion be suob is taking in all 
ci cumstances makes the fit-ulty within us which is the 
guide aid judge of conduct (1) defeimme thit course of 
i(,tion to be prudent ' Indei-d satislaetion that it will be 
for oui inteiest oi happini,6S abundintly determines an ac 
tion to be prudent but evidence almost inhmtely lo'wer 
thin this detLrmmes ictions to be so too eien m the 
luiduct of eM,ry dij 

J As to the objection concerning the mflutun Mbich 
tins ir^ument or any pirt of it miy or mv/ not be ex 
pected to hue upon nm I obsene as above tb'it relig 
nn being intended foi i trial and exeicise of the morality 
ii ever^ p isons chaitctcr who ts x subject uf it and 
there being as I havu shown such evidence fir it is \f sut 
Jicient in leason to influence men to emirace it to object 
that it IS not to be lanogmed mankind will be influenced by 
such evidence is notlun^ to the puipose of thf fore^om" 
treatise For the purpose of it is not to iiqiiirc what scit 
of creatures mankii d are , but what the light and knowledgt, 
which is alforde.d them, requires they should be? to snow 
{l)SeoDl8sertBti')ii 2 
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how, in reason, they ought to behaye ; not how, in fact, they 
will biihaTe. This depends upo themscl es and s fl e on 
concern; the persona! co c f e cl in n n pa t ula 

And how little regard tl e gene -al ty 1 e to t e per en e 
indeed, does too fully sho v But rel ^ on ons de ed is a 
probation, has had its ei d upon all pe ons fo wh m t h 
been proposed, witb eyidence s flic ent n eaaon to fl n e 
their practice ; for by tl s mea tl ey hi e been put nto 
a state of probation ; let tbem bel *tye is tl ey tv 11 n t 
And thus, not only reveltt on. but rea on also teaci e us 
that, by the evidence of relig on be ng h d before men the 
designs of Providence are car-y n n not only tl rega d 
to those who will, but likewise with reg.wd to those who 
will not, be influenced by it. However, lastly, the objection 
here referred to, allows the things insisted upon in this 
treatise to he of some weight; and if so, it may be Loped it 
will have some influence. And if there be a probability that 
it will have any at all, there is the same reason in land, 
though not in degree, to lay it before men, as there woidd 
be if it were likely to have a greater influence. 

And, farther, I desire it may be considered, with respect 
to the whole of the foregoing objections, that in this treatise 
I have argued upon the principles of others,(I) not my own; 
and have omitt«d what I think true, and of the utmost import- 
ant, because by others thought unintelligible, or not true. 
Tlius I have argued upon the principles of the fatalists, 
whi:h I do not believe ; and have omitted a thing of the 
utmos.'i importance, which I do believe, the moral fitness and 
unfitness of actions, prior to all will whatever ; which I ap- 
prehend as certainly to determine the Divine conduct, as 

(1) Bjargving upon the principles afothera, the reader will observe 
!b meant, not proving any thing from those principles, bnl notmih- 
ttandi'ag them. Thna religion is proved, not from the opinion of 
nooeasity, which is absurd, but TiolwUliStanding, or even iUiigh tl^al 
opinion wero sdniitled to bo true. 
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speculative truth and falsehood necessarily determine the 
Divine judgment. Indeed, the principle of liberty, and that 
of moral fitness, so force themselves upon, the mind, that 
moraliste, the ancients as wel! as modems, have formed theif 
language upon it. And probahly it may appear in mine, 
though I have endeavored to avoid it : and, in order to avoid 
it, have sometimes been obliged to e\piess myself in i mnn 
ner which will appear strange to such as do not ob ptvc the 
reason for it; hut the general atgumcnt heie pursued does 
not at all suppose or proceed upon tiii"ie prmctples Now 
these two abstract pimciplps of libi,rty and moril fatness 
being omitted, lehgion cin be considered ii no othei ii w 
than merely as a quest on of fact and m this view it is here 
considered. It is ohiious thit Chriitiantty and the proof 
of it, are both hfttonci! And e^en natural relifjion is 
properly, a mattei of fact For that there is t iighteous 
Governor of the world is so and this proposition contains 
the general system of natural religion But then several 
abstract truths, and in particulai those tw) principles aie 
usually taken into consideration m the pro f of it whereas 
it is here treated of only a": a matter of f wt To explain 
this: that the three angles of a trnngle are eqiol to two 
right ones, is an abstract truth ; hut th^t they appear so to 
our mind, is only a matter of fact. \iid this last must have 
been admitted, if any thing was, by those ancient skeptics, 
who would not have admitted the former; but pretended to 
doubt, "Whether there was any such thing as truth;" or, 
" Whether we could certainly depend upon our faculties of 
understanding for the Itaowledge of it in any case." So 
likewise, that there is, in the nature of things, an original 
standard of right and wrong in actions, independent upon all 
will, but which unalterably determines the will of God, to 
exercise that moi-al government over the world which relig- 
ion teaches, that is, finally, and upon the whole, to rewar.l 
and punish men respectively, as they act right or wron^; 
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this assertion contiuns an abstract truth, as well as matter 
of fact. But suppose, in the present state, eTery man, with- 
out exception, was rewarded and punished, in exact propor- 
tion as he followed or transgressed that sense of right and 
wrong, which God has implanted in the nature of every man ; 
this would not he at all an abstract truth, but only a matter 
of fact. And though this fact were acknowledged hy every 
one, yet the very same difficulties might be rmsed, as are 
now, concerning the abstract questions of liberty and moral 
fitness: and we should have a proof, even the certain one 
of experience, that the government of the world was per- 
fectly moral, without taking in the consideration of those 
questions ; and this proof would remain, in what way soever 
they were determined. And thus, God having given man- 
kind a moral faculty, the object of which is actions, and 
which naturally approves some actions as right and of good 
desert, and condemns others as wrong and of ill desert ; that 
he will, finally and upon the whole, reward the former and 
])unish the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract truth, but 
of what is as mere a fact as his doing so at present would 
be. This future fact I have not indeed proved, with the 
force with which it might be proved, from the principles of 
liberty and moral fitness; but, without them, have given a 
really conclusive practical proof of it, which is greatly 
strengthened by the general analogy of nature — a proof 
easily caviled at, easily shown not to be demonstrative, for 
it is not offered as such; but impossible, I think, to be 
evaded or answered. And thus the obligations of religion 
are made out, exclusively of the questions concerning liberty 
and moral fitness, which have been perplexed with difficul- 
ties and abstruse reasonings, as every thing may. 

Hence, therefore, may be observed distinctly, what is the 
force of this treatise. It will he, to such as are convinced 
of religion, upon the proof arising out of the two last men- 
tioned principles, an additional proof and a confirmation of 
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it; to such as do not admit tliose principles, an ori^nal 
proof of it,(l) and a confirmation of tliat proof. Those who 
believe, will here find the scheme of Christianity cleared of 
objections, and the evidence of it in a peculiar manner 
strengthened; those who do not believe, will at least be 
showa the absurdity of al! attempts to prove Christianity 
false, the pltun, undoubted d b'l'ty f 't and I h p a 
good deal more. 

And thus, though aom p h p m n ly th nk 

that analogy, as here urg dh t ortt Idpn 
it; and ridicule, unanswe tl d ul y b appl d to 
show the argument from t n a d ad autag 1 1 1 j t 

there can be no question, but that it is a real one. For re- 
ligion, both natural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
facts ; analogy being a confirmation of all facts to which it 
can be applied, as it is the only proof of most, cannot but 
be admitted by every one to be a material thing, and truly 
of weight on the side of religion, both natural and revealed ; 
and it ought to be particularly regarded by such as profess 
to follow nature, and to be less satisfied with abstract rea- 
sonings. 

vl)PagBl45. 
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CONCLUSION. 
Whatever account may be giwen, of the strange inatten- 
tion and disregard, in some ages and countries, to a matter 
of such importance as religion, it would, before experience, 
be incredible, that there should be the like disregard in 
those, who have had the moral system of the world laid 
before them, as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated 
upon them ; because this moral system carries in it a good 
degree of evidence for its trutL, upon ite being barely 
proposed to our thoughts. There is no need of abstruse 
reasouings and distinctions, to convince an unprejudiced 
understnnding, that there is a God who made and governs 
the world, and will judge it in righteousness; tiiough they 
may be necessary to answer abstruse difficulties, when 
once such are raised; when the very meaning of those 
words, which express most intelligibly the general doctrine 
of religion, is pretended to be uncertain, and the clear truth 
of the thing itself is obscured by the intricacies of specula- 
tion. But, to an unprejudiced mind, ten thousand thousand 
instances of design, cannot but prove a Designer. And it 
is intuitively manifest, that creatures ongbt to live under a 
dutiful sense of their Maier; and that justice and charity 
must be his laws, to creatures whom he has made social, 
and placed in society. Indeed, the truth of revealed relig- 
ion, peculiarly so called, is not self-evident, but requires 
external proof, in order to its being received. Yet inatten- 
tion, among us, to revealed religion, will be found to imply 
the same dissolute immoral temper of mind, as inattention 
to natural reh^on; because, when both are Imd before us, 
m the maimer they are m Chiistiau countries of liberty, our 
obligations to mquire mto both, ^id to embrace both upon 
supposition of their truth, are obligations of the same na- 
iiito Fo!, leiclafion tlaims to be the voice of God ; and 
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our obligation to attend to his voice is surely moral in nil 
o^ses And as it is insisted, thit its evidence it. coneliisive 
upon tlioiougb. conbidBra,tioii of it so it offers itself to ut. 
■with mmifebt obvious appe^nncea of haMHip something 
more thin human ill it and tlicrelore in all reason leqnucs 
to have its claims most seriously eiitmined into It is to be 
added thit though hght and knowledge in what minntr 
soeier afforded us is equally fiom God yet a imiaculitis 
reielafun his a peculiar tendent,} fiom the farst principles 
of oui nature to awaken maniind tad inspire them v,iili 
leierence and awe and this is a pei,uli3r obhgatun to 
attend to whit claims to be so with such sppeiiances of 
truth It IS thciefoie most cert-un thit our obli^jitions to 
inquire seriously into the e^ idence of Chnstianity and upon 
supposition if its truth to embrace it aie of the utmost 
importance snd moral m the highest ind most pioper sease 
Let us then suppo'-e tliat the evidence it religion m gen 
eral and ot Christiinity has been senously inqmred into 
bj all reasonable men among us Yet we hnd many pro 
lessedly to reject both upon speculative pnnciples of infidel 
if J And ill of thtm do not content fhemsehes with a 
baie ni'glect of leh^ion and eijojmg their miaginiry 
freedom from its icsti mts Some gi much beyond this 
They deride Gfod s miral government over tht, woild they 
lenounce his piotection ind defj his justi e thej ridicule 
and vdify Chnstianity ind blaspheme the Anth t of it 
and take all occa mns to manifest a scrrn and contempt of 
revelition This smounis to an lotiie setting themsehes 
agtmst leligion — to what may be consideied as a poiifne 
pnnciple of meligion which they cultmte withm them 
selves and wliether they intend this efieet ii not lendet 
hahituil as a good man does the conti »ry prmeiple 'Vnd 
othere who aie not ohargeible intU all this pioflij,iteness 
jet lie in i^owed opposilicn to leli^ii is if di=i,5^eted to 
be giDindl ss Wow admitting whirh is tht suppjsiticu 
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we go upon, that tiiese persons act upon what thoy think 
principles of reason, and otherwise they are not to be 
ai'gued with; it is really inconceivable, that they should 
imagine they clearly see the whole evidence of it, considered 
in itself, to be nothing at all; nor do they pretend this. 
They are far, indeed, from having a just nolion of its evi- 
dence ; but they would not say its evidence was nothing, if 
they thought the system of it, with all its circumstances, 
were credible, like other matters of science or history. So 
that their manner of treating it must proceed, either from 
such kind of objections against all religion, as have been 
answered or obviated in the former part of this treatise, or 
else from objections and difficulties, supposed more peculiar 
to Christianity. Thus, they entertain prejudices against the 
whole notion of a revelation and miraculous interpositions. 
They find things in Scripture, whether in incidental passages 
or in the genei'al scheme of it, which appear to them un- 
reasonable. They take for granted, tliat if Christianity 
were true, the light of it must have been more general, and 
the evidence of it more satisfactory, or, rather, overbearing ; 
that it must and would have been, in some way, otherwise 
put and left, than it is. Now, this is not imagining they 
see the evidence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable ; but 
quite another thing. It is being fortified against the evi- 
dence, in some degree acknowledged, by thinking they see 
the system of Christianity, or somewhat which appears to 
them necessarily connected with it, to be incredible or false — 
foitified against that evidence, which might, otherwise, make 
great impression upon them. Or, lastly, if any of these 
persona are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning the truth 
of Chrisiianity, their behavior seems owing to tlieir taking 
for granted, through strange inattention, that such doubting 
is, in a manner, the same thing as being certain against it. 
To these persons, and to this state of opinion concerning 
religion, the foregoing treatise is adapted, For, all the 
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general objeetioiiB against the moral system of nature hav- 
ing been obviated, it is sbown that there is not any peculiar 
presurapxion at all against Christianity, either considered aa 
not discoverable by reason., or as iinUke to what is so discov- 
ered, noi any worth ineatiomng, against it as miraculous, if 
any at all none certainly, whn,h can rendei it m the leiist 
incredible It is shown, that upon supposition of a dmne 
revelation, the analogy of nature renders it beforehand 
highly (.redible, I tbmk probable, that rainy thmga in it 
must appear liable to great objections, and that vie must 
be incompetent judges ot it, to a great degree This ob- 
servation IS I thinl, unquestionably true, and of the \ery 
utmost impoitance but it is urged, as I hope it will he 
understood, with great caution ot not vihfymg the fa(,ulty 
of reason, which is "the candle of the Lord within iis,"(l) 
though it can afford no hght, where it does not shine; nor 
judge, where it has no principles to judge upon. The ob- 
jections here spoken of, being first answered in the view of 
objections against Christianity aa a matter of fact, are, in the 
next place, considered as nrgcd more immedbtely against 
the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the Christian dipensa- 
tion And it is fully made out thai tliej idmit of exjctlj 
the 1 ke in&wei in every respect to w! at the hke objection 
against the con-itituton of mtuie admit 1 that a pirtia 
VIEWS gue the ijpearance of wron^ tj thiigs iihiJi upoi 
faither consideiation and knowledge of their relations t* 
other things aie found just and good so it is perfectly 
credible that the things objected agiinst the wisdom and 
goodness of the Ohnstian dispensation may be lendered 
instances of wisdom and goodness by then refeience to 
(jther things beyond our view because Christianity is a 
seherae as much above om compiehension as that of ni 
tuip and hke that i scheme ii -nl ich means itt mide use 
of to accomplish ends, and which, as is most credible, may 
(l)Frov.sx, 27. 
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be cimed on by general Iiws And it f)Uj,lit to be attended 
t that this 13 not an. inswei taken mer \j or ointflj from 
our Ignorance but from somewhat positno whth our 
observation shows us Foi to hie objecfioni the hke 
answer is experienced to be just in mimberltts parallel 
aise The object ons against the Chiiatian di^pen ition 
and the method by which it is earned on having been thu^ 
obviated in gene I and together the chitf of them are 
con'^ideted di&tmefly -uiA the particular things objected 
to ^re shown credible by their perfect analogj eich apirl 
tj thi, constitution oi nature Thus if man be talkn fiom 
his pnmitive state and to be lestored and inhmte Wisdom 
and Power engages in accomplishing our recovery, it were 
to have been expected, it is said, that this should have been 
effected at once, and not by such a long series of means, 
and such a various economy of persons and things ; one 
dispensation preparatory to another, this to a farther one, 
and so on through an indefinite number of ages, before the 
end of the scheme proposed can be completely accom- 
plishod— a scheme conducted by infinite Wisdom, and exe- 
cuted by almighty Power. But now, on the contrary, our 
finding that every thing in the constitution and course of 
nature is thus carried on, shows such expectations con- 
cerning revelation to he highly unreasonable; and is a 
satisfactoiy answer to them, when urged as objections 
agiunst the credibility, that the great scheme of Providence 
in the redemption of the world, may be of this kind, and 
to be accomplished in this manner. As to the particular 
method of our redemption, the appointment of a Medifitor 
between God and man ; this has been shown to be most 
obviously analogous to the general conduct of nature ; that 
is, the God of nature, in appointing others to be the instru- 
ments of his mercy, as we experience in the daily course 
of Providence. The condition of this world which the 
doctrine of our redemption by Christ presupposes, so mnoh 
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Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would lead us to think, ni 
[1) Seniion at the RoHb, p, lOG. <2) John iii, 16. Hob. t, 9. 
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particular, tliat the interposition of Christ, in the manner in 
which he did interpose, would be of that efficacy for recov- 
ery of the world, which the Sciiptnre teaches us it was: 
hut neitlier would reason nor analogy lead us to think that 
other particular meaiis would he of the efficacy, which expe- 
rience shows they are, in numherless instances. And, there- 
fore, as the case before iis does not admit of experience, so 
that neither reason nor analogy can show how, or in what 
particular way, the interposition of Christ, ; 
Scripture, is of that efficacy which it is there n 
be; iliia is no Itind nor degi-ee of presumption against its 
being really of that efQcacy, Farther, the objections against 
Christianity, from the light of it not being universal, i 
evidence so strong as might possibly be given us, have been 
answered by the genera) analogy of nature. That God has 
made such variety of creatures, is, indeed, an answer to the 
former ; but that he dispenses his gifts in such variety, both 
of degrees and kinds, amongst creatures of the same spe- 
cies, and even to the same individuals at different times, is a 
more obvious and full answer to it. And it is so far from 
being the method of Providence, in otter cases, to afford us 
such overbearing evidence as some require in proof of 
Christianity, that, on the contrary, the evidence upon which 
we are naturally appointed to act in common matters, 
throughout a very great part of life, is doubtful in a high 
degree. And, admitting the fact, that God has afforded to 
some no more than doubtful evidence of religion, the same 
account may be given of it, as of difficulties and tempta- 
tions with regard to practice. But as it is not impossible,(l) 
surely, that this alledged doubtfulness may be men's own 
fault, it deserves their most serious consideration, whether it 
be not so. However, it is certtun that doubting implies a 
degree of evidence for that of which we doubt, and that 
(l}Page25e, &,a 
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this degree of evidence as really lays us under obligatioDS 
as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole, then, of religion is througkoiit credible; nor 
is there, I think, any thing relating to the revealed dispen- 
satioa of things more different from the experienced consti- 
tution and course of nature, than some parts of the consti- 
tution of nature are from other parts of it. And if bo, the 
only question ■which remmns is, what positive evidence can 
be alledged for the truth of Christianity, Tliis, too, in 
general, has been considered, and tlie objeetiona against it 
estimated. Deduct, therefore, what is to be deducted from 
that evidence, upon account of any weight which may be 
thought to remiun in these objections, after what the an- 
alogy of nature has suggested in answer to them; and 
then consider what are the practical consequences from all 
this, upon the most skeptical principles one can argue upon, 
(for I am writing to persons who eatertaia these principles ;) 
and, upon such consideration, it will be obvious, that immo- 
rality, as little excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatly ag- 
gravated, in persons who have been made acquainted with 
Christianity, whether they believe it or not; because the 
moral system of nature, or natural religion, which Chris- 
tianity lays before us, approves itself, almost intuitively, to 
a reasonable mind, upon seeing it proposed. In the nest 
place, with regard to Christianity it will be observed, that 
there is a middle, between a full satisfaction of the truth of 
it, and a satisfaction of the contrary. The middle state 
of mind between these two consisls in a serious apprehen- 
sion that it may be true, joined with doubt, whether it be 
so. And this, upon the best judgment I am able to maJte, 
is as far toward speculative infidelity, as any skeptic can at 
all be supposed to go, who has had true Christianity, with 
the proper evidence of it, laid before him, and has, in any 
tolerable measure, considered them. For I would not be 
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mistaken to comprehend all who have ever heard of it ; he- 
cause it seems evident, t]iat, in many countnes called Chris- 
Ijan, neither Christianity, nor its evidence, are fdrly laid he- 
fore men. And in places where both are, there appear to be 
somewh 1 rylttl tt d dto th and h j t 

Chrisldani yh ppttetth ttt 

and yet hy th t d t d tl 

matters N t h h 1 tl t PI ^ 

sion th t Chr t ty m y h t 1 y p d th 

strictest bl g t f gi d t t tl It 

the wh 1 f th hf — g d t th m tjj b t 

in many p t ly tl am wi h wh t f 11 

tion of f truth w dd ! y tl d Lastly t will p 

pear, th t blasph my dpf I wtlffal 

to Chri t ty b 1 f !y th t T fh 

no tempt t t t b t f th t f tj 

mirth ; d tl d nn th fin p t 1 

subject ar h t mpt t t tf d y t 

it, If thi b just mt f il £ d t m 

go on t hty d g <1 "^l ' *y 1 h ib f ( Ik 
and act t tl y h d dm t t f t f 1 h d 
there ifa t th k th y w Id It th b h 

to any ji -p th gl th w d m nst t ft 

truth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In (he Srst copy of theae papers, I had inserted the two following 
Dissertations into ths chapters, "Of a Future Life," and, "Of the 
Moral Governineut of God;" with which they are clOEely con- 
noRteil. But as they do not directly fall under the title of ths foro- 
going; treaYise, and would have kept the subject of it too long out of 
Bight, It seemed more proper to place them hy themaelvBH. 
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TWO BRIEF 

DISSERTATIONS. 

DISSERTATION I. 

OP PEKSONAL IDENTITY. 

Whetiieu we are to live in a future stiite, as it i 
impottent question wliich can possibly be asked, i 
most intelligible one whicli can be expressed in 
Yet strange perplexities have been raised about the mean- 
ing of that identity, or sameness of person, which is im- 
plied ill tlie notion of our living now and hereafter, or in 
any two successive moments. And the solution of these 
difficulties hafh been stranger tlian the difficulties them- 
selves. For, personal identity has been explained so by 
some, as to render the inquiry conoei'ning a future life of no 
consequence at all to us, the persons who are making it. 
And though few men can be misled by such subtilties, yet 
it may be proper a little to consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein pej^onal identity consists, 
the answer should be the same as if it were asked, wherein 
conasts similitude or equality; that ail attempts to define, 
would but perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in 
ascertaining the idea. For as, upon two triangles being 
compared or viewed together, there arises to the mind the 
idea of similitude; or upon twice two and four, the idea of 
equality; so, likewise, upon comparing the consciousness 
of one's self, or one's own existence in any two moments, 
there as immediately arises to the mind the idea of personal 
identity. And as the two former comparisons not only give 
the ideas of similitude and equality, but also show us, that 
two triangles are alike, and twice two and four are equal; so 
z\ie latter comparison not only gives us the idea of personal 
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being the persons we now are; yet present consciousness of 
past actions, or feelings, is not necessary to our being tlie 
same persons ivbo performed those actions, or had those 
feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetables the same iu the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, does not appear to have any 
relation to this of personal identity ; because the word same, 
when applied to them and to person, is not only applied to 
different subjects, but it is also used in different senses. 
For when a man swears to the same tree, as having stood 
fifty years in the same place, he means only the same 3B to 
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all the purposes of property and uses of common life, iind 
not that the tree has heea all that time the same, in the 
strict philosophical sense of the word. For he does not know 
whether any one particle of the present tree he the same 
with any one particle of the tree which stood in the same 
place fifty years ago. And if they have not one common 
particle of matter, they cannot be the same tree, in the 
proper philosophic sense of the word same; it heing evidently 
a contradiction in terms, to say they are, when no part of 
their substance, and no one of their properties, is the same — 
no part of their substance, by the supposition — no one of 
their properties, because it is allowed that the same property 
cannot be transfen-ed from one substance to another. And, 
therefore, when we say, the identity or sameness of a plant 
consists in a continuation of the same life, communicated 
under the same organization, to a number of particles of 
matter, whether the same or not, the word so,me, when ap- 
plied to life and to organization, cannot possibly be under- 
stood to signify, what it signifies in this very sentence, when 
applied to matter. In a loose and popular sense, then, the 
life, and the organ izatJon, and the plant, are justly said to 
be the same, notwithstanding the perpetual change of the 
parts. But, in a strict and philosophical manner of speech, 
no man, no being, no mode of being, no any thing, can be 
the same with that with which it has indeed nothing the 
same. Now, sameness is used in this latter sense when 
applied to persons. The identity of these, therefore, cannot 
suhdsft with diversity of substance. 

The thing here considered, and demonstratively, as I 
think, determined, is proposed hy Mr, Locke in these words, 
" Whether it, that is, the same self or person, fc« the same 
identical sulstanee?" And he has suggested what is a 
much better answer to the question than that which he gives 
it m form. For he defines peraon, "a tldnking, intelligent 
lein/;,"&c., and pereonal identity, " the sameness of a rational 
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heinff"{i) The question then is, whether the same rational 
being is the same substance; which needs no answer, be- 
cause being and substance, in this place, stand for the same 
idea. The ground of the doubt, whether the same person 
be the same substance, is said to be this ; that the conscious- 
ness of our own existence in youth and in old age, or in any 
two joint successiye moments, is not the same individual 
action,,{2) that is, not the same consciousness, but different 
successive consciousne^es. Now, it is strange that this 
should have occasioned such perplexities. For \t is surely 
conceivable, that a person may Lave a capacity of knowing 
some object or other to be the same now, which it was when 
he contemplated it formerly ; yet, in this case, where, by 
the supposition, the object is perceived to be the same, the 
perception of it in any two moments cannot be one and the 
same perception. And thus, though the successive con- 
sciousnesses which we have of our own existence are not the 
same, yet are they consciousnesses of one and the same 
thing or object — of tlie same person, self, or living agent. 
The person, of whose existence the consciousness is felt now, 
and was felt an hour or a year ago, is discerned to be, not 
two persons, hut one and the same person; and, therefore, 
is one and the same. 

Mr. Loclte's observations upon this subject appear hasty; 
and he seems to profess himself dissatisfied with supposi- 
tions, which he has made relating to it.{3) But some of 
those hasty observations have been carried to a strange 
length by others; whose notion, when tiaced and examined 
to the bottom, amounts, I think, to this :(4) " That person- 
ality is not a permanent, but a transient tbing: that it lives 
and dies, begins and ends, continually: that no one can any 

(1) Locke's Works, vol. i, p. UG. 

(9) Locke, p. 146, 147. (3) Locke, p. 159. 

(4) See an nnswer to Dr. Clarke's third defence of his letler to Mr 
Dodwoll, 3d edit., p. 44, 5G, &c. 
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nor, consequently, the personahty constituted bj it. And 
from hence it must MIott, that it is a fallacy upon ourselves, 
to charge our present selves with any thing we did, or to 
ima^ne our present selves interested in any thing which 
befell us yesterday, or that our present self will he interested 
in what will befall us to-morrow ; since our present self is 
not, in reality, the same with the self of yesterday, but 
another like self or person coming in its room, and mistaken 
for it ; to which another self will succeed to-morrow. This, 
I say, must follow ; for if the self or person of to-day, and 
that of to-morrow, are not the same, but only like persons, 
the person of to-day is really no more interested in what 
will befall the person of to-morroiv, than ia what will befall 
any other person. It may be thought, perhaps, that this is 
not a just representation of the opinion we are speaking of; 
because those who mainbaa it allow, that a person is the 
same as far back as his remembrance reaches. And, indeed, 
they do use the words, idenliti/ and same person. Nor will 
language peimit these words to be laid aside ; since if they 
were, there must be, I know not what, ridiculous periphrasis 
substituted in the room of them. But they cannot, consist- 
ently with themselves, mean, that the person is really the 
same. For it is self-evident, that the personality cannot be 
really the same, if, as they expressly assert, that in which it 
consists is not the same. And as, consistently with them- 
selves, they cannot, so I think, it appears they do not, mean, 
that the person is really the same, but only that hn is so in a 
fictitious sense: in such a sense only as they assert; for tins 
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they do assert, tliat any number of persona whatever may 
be the same person. The bare unfolding thia notion, and 
laying it thus nalicd and open, seems the best confutation 
of it However since great stress is said to be put upon it 
I add the following things 

1 This notion is absolutely contradictoiy to that ceitim 
conviction, which necessaiily and every moment nses within 
us when we turn our thoughts upon ourselves when we 
reflect upon wl at is past and look foiward upon what is to 
come All imagmation of a daily change of that hvuia; 
agent which each man calls himself 1 jr inother or of any 
such cha ge throughout our whole present life it entirely 
} me down bj our natural sense of things Noi ib it pos 
sii Ic f 51 1 person in his wits to altei his conduct with 
regard to hia heilth oi iff^irs from a su'^pici n that though 
he should hve tomorrow he should not howeie be the 
sime person lie if. to day And }et if it be reisoiable to 
ai,t with leapect to a future hte upon this notion that per 
sonahty is transient it is reasonable to act upon it wilh 
respeot to the presi,nt Here then is a notion equally 
apph:,able to leligion and to our temporal contems and 
eve T one sees md feels the ini,\preisible absurdity of it in 
the latter case If theiefoie any can take up with it in the 
former tl is oannot pioceed from the reason of the thing 
but must be avtag to an mwaid imfairne s and seciet uor 
ruption of heart 

" It IS not an idea or abstract notio i or quality but a 
being only which is capable of life and action of hippmess 
and misery Ifow all beings confessedly continue the 
same duiing the whcle time of their existence Consider 
then a hving being now e^iatm^ and which has existed 
for any time ahve this living be ng imiit have done and 
suffered and enjojed ivhat it J as done md suffered and 
enjoy 1 foimerl> (tl is lung beins, I saj and not an 
othi-r) OS 1 ilU as it does md sufieia and enjc^s what il 
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this being endued ■Witt limited powers of knowledge and 
memory, there is no more difficulty in conceiving it to have 
a, power of knowing itself to be the same living being which 
it was some time ago, of i-emembenng some of its actions, 
sufferings, and enjoyments, and forgetting others, than in 
conceiving it to know, or remember, or forget any thing 

3. Every person is conscious, that he is now the same 
person or self he was, as fax back as his remembrance 
reaches ; since, when any one reflects upon a past action of 
his own, he is just as certain of the person who did that 
action, namely, himself, the person who now reflects upon 
it, as he is certain that the action was at all done. Way, 
very often a person's assurance of an action having been 
done, of which he is absolutely assured, arises wholly from 
the consciousness that he himself did if And this he per- 
son, or self, must e ther be i s b tance or tl e prope-ty of 
some substance. If he f je-s be a sul sta ce tiei 
consciousness that he the ame persoi s consc o isness 
that he is the same substance If the person or he be the 
property of a substance st U consc ou ness that he i& the 
same property, is as ce iim t proof that h s substance re 
mains the same, as consc ousness that 1 e rema ns the ime 
substance would be s co the same proi erty cannot be 
transferred from one s 1 stance to another 

But, though we aie thus certa n that ^^Q are tte s me 
agents, living hr gs or sul sta ces no v wb h we we e 
as far back as o r remen 1 r'mce reaches yet it k a ked 
whether we may t jossll^ be de e el it' \ d tl 
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DISSERTATION" II. 

OF THE NATURE OP VIRTUE. 

That which renders beings capable of moral gOYomment, 
is their having a mora] nature, and moral faculties of per- 
ception and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and 
actuated by various instincts and propensiona: so, also, are 
we. But. additional to this, we have a capacity of reflect- 
ing upon actions and characters and maMng them an object 
to our thought and on doing tbi'. we naturally and una- 
voidably approve «ome act ons imdei the peculiar view of 
their being virtuous and of good d ■^ert -mi disapprove 
others as vicious and of ill desert That we have this 
moral approving and disappioving (1) faculty is certain 
from GUI experiencing it in ourselves and recognizing it ia 
each othei It appears from our everusing it unavoidably, 
in the ap].robation and disappiclation even of feigned char- 
acters from the words nght and ivrong odious ind amia- 
ble base and Tiorthy with miny others of Ike sij^nification 
in ill languigps ipphed to actions and characters: from 
the many written systems of morals which suppose it ; since 
it cannot be imagined, that all these authors, throughout all 
these treatises, had absolutely no meaning at all to their 

(1) This way of speaking Is taken from EpicletU3,» and Is made 
use of as seeming the most full, nnd least liable to cavil. And Ihi 
moral faculty may be undorstood to have Iheae two epithets, Smi' 
/laiTTwiJ and Ja-ii/i^i/jaTTJKB, upon a donHe acoountj because, upon a 
Burvay of actions, whether before or after they are done, i( deter- 
mines Ibem lo be good or evil ; and, also, becadee It detemiinea 
Itself to be the guide of action and of life, in contradistliietion from 
all other faculties, or natural principles of action ; in the very same 
iDnnner as speculative reason directly and nMuratly judges of specu- 
lative truth and falsehood; and, at the same time, ia attended with a 
coiVHcioTiBneBB upon re/lection, that the natural right to judge of 
them belongs to it. 

-*Arr. Epict.jLib. I,C«p. 1. 
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(1 d o n an an" merely chimerical : from our natural 
e of 1 1 !e hich implies a distinction betweCB 
n e ely be ng the nst ument of good, and intending it : from 
the like distinction, every one makes, between injury and 
mere harm, which Hobbes says, is peculiar to mankind ; and 
between injury and just puniahment, a distinction plainly 
natural, prior to the consideratioa of human laws. It is 
manifest, great part(l)of common language, and of common 
behavior over the world, is formed upon supposition of such 
a mora] faculty; whether called conscience, moral reason, 
moral sense, or divine reason; whether considered aa a 
sentiment of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heart, or, which seems the truth, as including both. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action this 
faculty, or practical discerning power within us, approves, 
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of upon mankind; namely, justice, veracity, and regard to , 
common good. It being manifest, then, in geaeral, that we 
have such a faculty or discernment as this, it may be of use 
to remark some things, more distinctly concerning it. 

1, It ought to be observed, that the object of this faculty 
la actions,(2) comprehending under that name, active or 
practical principles ; those principles from which men would 
act, if occasions and circumstances gave them power; and 

(1) Arr. Epic, Lib. i, Cap. I. 

(2) OWt 5 agiiri km xxHia—ii miru, axjii 'mfyim, M. Anton. Lib. )x, 
le. yirtvitlslausomnlsinoctioiiecoivsletlt. Clc. Off,, Lib. i, Cap. G. 
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or ill of characters, abstracted from all consideration of the 
good or the evil, which persons of such characters have it 
actually in their power to do. We never, in the moral way, 
applaud or blame either ourselves or others, for what we 
enjoy or what we suffer, or for having impressions made 
upon US which we consider as altogether out of our power; 
but only for what we do, or would have done, had it been 
in our power; or for what we leave undone which we might 
have done, or would have left undone though we could have 
done it. 

3. Our sense or disccrnracnt of actions, as morally good 
or evil, implies in it a sense or discernment of them as of 
good or ill discernment. It may be diflicult to explain this 
perception, so as to answer all the questions which may be 
asked coGcerning it ; but every one speaks of such and such 
actions as deserving punishment; and it is not, I suppose, 
pretended, that they have absolutely no meaning at all to 
the expression. Now, the meaning plainly is, not that we 
conceive it for the good of society, that the doer of such 
actions should be made to suffer. For if, unhappily, it were 
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, that a man wlio bj & me innocent iction wis 
infected witli tlie plij-,ue ".Iicild bt kit to pensb lest bj 
otber peoplp a coming near bim ttip mfectio i si oiild spread 
no one would say be deserved tbis treatment. Innocence 
and ill desert are inconsistent ideas. 111 desert always sup- 
poses guilt ; and if one be no port of tbe otber, yet they 
are evidently and naturally connected in our mind. The 
sight of a man in misery raises our compassion toward him ; 
and, if this misery be inflicted on him by another, our indig- 
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then, or viewing together, our notion of ■rice and that of mis- 
ery, there results a third, that of ill desert. And thus there 
is in human creatures an association of the two ideas, natural 
and moial evil wicltedness and punishment If this asso- 
ciation nere meiely artificial or accidental it were nothing 
but, being most unquestionably natuial it greatly concerns 
ns to attend to it instead of endeavoring to explain it awaj 

It may be observed farther, eoni-eming our perception of 
good and of ill de'.tit that the former is very weak with 
respect to common mslan(,es of iiitue One rea'.on of 
which mil be Ih'it it does rot appeal to a spectatot Jiow 
far such instances of virtue proceed from a virtuous piinci 
pie, or m what degree this pnnciple is prev ilent since a 
very weik regard to virtue may be sufficient to male m n 
act well in minj common instincea And on the olhtt 
hand, out perception of ill desert m vicious actions lessens 
in proportion to the temptations men aie thought to ha^e 
had to '!u:,h vieef loi vice m human creatures consisting 
chiefly m the absence or want of the iirtuous pnnciple 
though a man be overcome buppo-,e hv tortuie" it doei 
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not from thence appear, fo what degree the virtuous princi- 
ple was wanting. All that appears is, that lie had it not in 
such a degree, as to prevml over the temptation ; but possi- 
bly he had it in a degree, which would have rendered liini 
proof against common temptations. 

3. Our perception of vice and ill deserts arises from, and 
is the result of, a comparison, of actions with the nature and 
capacities of the agent. For, the mere neglect of doing 
what we ought to do, would, in many cases, be determined 
by all men to he in the highest degree vicious. And this 
determination must arise from such comparison, and be the 
result of it ; because such neglect would not be vicious in 
creatures of other natures and capacities, as brutes. And 
it is the same, also, with respect to positive vices, or such as 
consist in doing what we ought not. For, every one has a 
different sense of harm done by an idiot, madman, or child, 
and by one of mature and common understanding; though 
the action of both, including the intention, which is part of the 
action, be the same as it may be, imoe idiots and madmen, 
as well as childien, are ^.apable, not only of doing misuhief, 
but, also, of intending it Now, thi'! difierence rmi'^t arise 
fiom somewhat discerned in the nature oi capacities of 
one, whii-h nendeis the aofion vi(,ious, and the Asant of 
which ui the other, lendeis the same action iimoi,pnt, oi less 
viuous, and this plainly supposes a comparison, whether 
reflected upon or not, between the action Tiid cipacities of 
the agent, previous to oui determming an action to be 
V1C10U1 And hence, aiises a proper application of the epi 
thets, mcongruous, unsuitable, dispioportmnate, unfit, to a<' 
tiona which our moral Jaculty determines to be vicious 

4 It deserves to be considered, wbethnr men are more it 
hberty, m point of morals, to make themselves miserablf* 
without reason, than fo ma.lfe other people so, oi disso 
lutely to neglect their own greatei good, for thp sake of i 
present lesser gratification, tkan they are fo neglect the 
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good of others, whom nature has committed to their care. 
It sho\ild aeem, that a due concern abont our own interest 
or happiness, and a reasonable endeavor to secure and pro- 
mote it, which is, I think, very much the meaning of the 
word prudence in our language — it should seem, fiat this is 
vu^«e, and the contrary behavior faulty and blamaWe; 
since, in the calmest way of reflection, we approve of the 
first, and condemn tlie other conduct, both in ourselves and 
others. This approbation and disapprobation are altogether 
different from mere desire of our own, or of their happi- 
ness, and from sorrow upon missing it. For the object or 
1 of this last kind of perception, is satisfaction or 
; whereas, the object of the first is active behav- 
ior. In one case, what our thought* fix upon is our condi- 
tion; in the other, our conduct. It is true, indeed, that 
nature has not given us so sensible a disapprobation of im- 
prudence and folly, either in ourselves or others, as of false- 
hood, injustice, and cruelty ; 1 suppose, because that con- 
stant habitual sense of private interest and good, which we 
always carry about with us, renders such sensible disappro- 
bation less necessary, less wanting, to keep iis from impru- 
dently neglecting our own happiness, and foolishly injuring 
ourselves, than it is necessary and wanting to keep us from 
injuring others, to whose good we cannot have so strong 
and constant a regard ; and also, because imprudence and 
folly, appearing to bring its own punishment, more imme- 
diately and constantly than injurious behavior, it less needs 
the additional punishment which would be inflicted upon it 
by others, had they the same sensible indignation against it, 
as against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. Besides, un- 
happiness being in itseK the natural object of cornpassion, 
the unhappiness which people bring upon themselves, though 
it be willfully, excites in us some pity for them ; and this, of 
course, lessens our displeasure against them. But slill it is 
matter of experience, that we are formed so as to reflect 
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very severely upon the greater instances of imprudent neg- 
lect and foolish rashness, hoth in ourselves and others. In 
instances of this kind, men often say of themselves with 
remorse, and of others ■with some indignation, that they 
deserve to suffer such caJamifies, because they brought them 
upon themselves, and would not take warning. Partictdarly, 
when persons come to poverty and distress, by a long course 
of extravagance, and after frequent admonitions, though 
without falsehood or injustice; we phunly do not regard 
eiich people as like objects of compassion with those who 
are brought into the same condition by imavoidable accidents. 
From these things it appears, that prudence is a species of 
virtue, and folly of vice ; meaning by foil)/, somewhat dif- 
ferent from mere incapacity— a thoughtless want of that 
regard and attention to our own happiness, which we had 
capacity for. And this the word properly includes, and, as 
it seems, in its usual acceptation; for we scarcely apply it to 
brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter, 
I shall very willingly give him up the words virtue and vice, 
as not applicable to prudence and folly; hut must beg leave 
to insist, that the faeulty within us, wliich is the judge of 
actions, approves of prudent actions and disapproves im- 
prudent ones— I say, prudent and imprudent actions as such, 
and considered distinctly froni the happiness or misery which 
they occasion. And, by the way, this oteervation may help 
to determine, what justness there is in that objection against 
religion, that it teaches us to be interested and selfish. 

5. Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, virtue is 
resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the want of it, it 
may be proper to observe, that benevolence, and the want 
of it, singly considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue 
and vice. For if this were the case, in the review of one's 
oivn character, or that of others, our moral understanding 
and moral sense would be indifferent to every thing, but the 
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degrees in. which benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in 
which it was wanting. That is, we should never approve 
of henevoleuce to some persons ratiier than to others, nor 
disapprove injustice and falsehood upon any other account, 
than merely as an overbalance of happiness was foreseen 
likely to fae produced by the first, and of misery by thti 
second. But now, on the contrary, suppose two men com- 
petitors for any thing whatever, which would he of equal 
advantage to each of them; though nothing, indeed, woiild 
be more impertinent than for a strangerto busy himself to 
get one of them preferred to the other; yet such endeavor 
would be virtue, in behalf of a friend or benefactor, ab- 
stracted from all consideration of distant consequence: as 
that examples of gratitude, and the cultivation of friendship, 
would be of general good to the world. Agiun, suppose 
one man should, by fraud or violence, take from another the 
fniit of his labor, with intent to give it to a third, who, he 
thought, would have as much pleasure from it as would 
balance the pleasure which the first possessor would have 
bad in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loss of it; 
suppose also, that no bad consequences would follow; yet 
such an action would surely be vicious. Nay, farther, were 
treachery, violence, and injustice, no otherwise vicious than 
as foi-eaeen likely to produce an overbalance of misery to 
society ; then, if in any case a iQan could procure to himself 
as great advantage by an act of injusljee, as the whole 
foreseen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon others by 
it, would amount to, such a piece of injustico would not be 
faulty or vicious at all ; because it would be no more than, 
in any otlier case, for a man to prefer bis own satisfaction to 
another's in equal degrees. The fact, then, appears to be, 
that we are constituted so as to condemn falsehood, unpro- 
voked violence, injustice, and to approve of benevolence to 
some preferably to others, abstracted from all consideration 
which conduct is likeliest to produce an overbalance of 
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happiness or misery. And, tterefore, were tlie AutLor of 
nature to propose nothing to himself as an end but the pro- 
duction of happiness, were his moral character merely that 
of faenevoleucG, yet ours is not so. Upon that suppoation, 
indeed, the only reason of his giving us the above-mentioned 
approbation of benevolence to some persons rather than 
others, and disapprobation of falsehood, unprovoied violence, 
and injustice, must be, that he foresaw this constitution of 
our nature would produce more happiaesa, than forming us 
with a temper of mere genci-al benevolence. But still, since 
this is our constitution, falsehood, violence, injustice, must 
be vice in us, and benevolence to some preferably to others, 
virtue, abstracted from all consideration of the overbalance 
of evil or good whicli they may appear litely to produce. 

H'ow, if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty, 
the naturai object of which is actions; moral governmen), 
must consist in rendering them happy and unhappy, in 
rewarding and punishing them, as they folloiv, n^lect, or 
depart from, tho moral rule of action interwoven in their 
naliure, or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty ;{I) 
in rewarding and punishing them upon account of their so 

I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth observation, 
contradicted what any author designed to assert. But some 
of great and distinguished merit have, I think, expressed 
themselves in a manner, which may occasion some danger 
to careless readers, of imagining the whole of virtue to con- 
sist in singly aiming, according to the best of their judgment, 
at promoting the happiness of mankind in the present state ; 
and the whole of vice, in doing what they foresee, or might 
foresee, is likely to produce an overbalance of unliappiness in 
it; than which mistakes, none can he conceived moi-e terrible. 
For it is certain that some of the most shocking instances of 

<l)PnB8l5l). 
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injustice, adultery murder perjury and even of persecution, 
may, in many supposaLle cise? not laie the appearance 
of being iikely to produce an c^erbilaice of mup y in the 
present state; ppihaps sometimes may have the contrary 
appearance. For this leflection might eisily be carried on; 
but I forbear. The happiness of the world is the concern 
of Him who is the Loid and the piopiietor of it nor do 
we know what ne aie 'i.boiit when we endeav v to promote 
the good of mankind in any ways but those which he has 
directed; that is, indeed, m all ways not contrary to veracity 
and justice. I speak thus upon supposition of persons really 
endeavoring, in some sort, to do good without regard to 
these. But the truth seems to be, that such supposed 
endeavors proceed, almost always, from ambition, the spirit 
of party, or some indirect principle, concealed, perhaps, in 
great measure from persons tliemselves. And though it is 
our business and our duty to endeavor, within the bounds of 
veracity and justice, to contribute to the case, convenience, 
and even cheerfulness and divei«ion of our fellow-creatures; 
yet, from our short views, it is greatly uncertain whether 
this endeavor will, in particular instances, produce an over- 
balance of happiness upon the whole ; since so many and 
distant things must come into, the account. And that 
which makes it our duty, is, tliat there is some appearance 
that it will, and no poative appearance sufficient to balance 
this on the contrary side; and also, that such benevolent 
endeavor is a cultivation of that most excellent of all vir- 
tuous principles, the active principle of benevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, is to be our 
rule of life, it must be added, otherwise a snare will be laid 
in the w ay of somt, plain men, that the use of common forms 
of speech generally understood, cannot be falsehood; and, 
in geneial thit tiicre can be no designed falsehood without 
desigmng to decene It must likeivise be observed, tjiat, 
in numhc 1 fs ct'ios i man may be under the strictest 
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